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FAMILIAR LETTERS. 



LETTER XLVII. 



SIENA is govflrtied bjriHe same law* (few 
only are its exceptions! as the other towM 
of Tuscany. At the bead of the Executive 
Power is the Luogoteneme, who^ with the Au* 
ditore del Gbvcrno, and Auditore Fiscale^ his 
Privy Goutiseltors, ha^ a limited power of par- 
don and punishment. The Auditore del Go- 
verno tries such causes as relate to the Sdve- 
Teij;n. Criminal causes, and the Police (rf* the 

. City, are in the hands of the Fiscale. Civil 
i:auses of small amount, and criminal causes of 
little consequence, are determined by the Vica- 
no, to whose inspection the morals and conduct 
of the people particularly belong. The Magis- 
trato Supremo (formerly the Senate, when the 
Sienese were free) consists of a Capitano del 
Fopolo, and eight Senatcu's. who must be all 
noble; and an Auditor, who must be a foreigner. 

nuis Court tries the civil causes of the £ity. 

VOIh II. s Tq 
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■ To this ofBce the. Noblesse are not eli|!^ble till 
tliey have attained the age of twenty-four years. 
Three must be pres«pt to form a Court : they 
are changed every two months : are become 
cyphers under the prcsyit Government, and the 
Auditor ^oes all the business. The Capitano 
del Popolofifi' Iht time of )Jic Repfiblic was a ' 
magistrate of the first consequence : be has lost 
all his power, excepL,0ver .the dead hand of 
Saint John, of -which be keeps a key ; and the 
groait beU of -the Towiet, jshich camiot be rung 
aiuthout iaa consenu The fiuota is a Court of 
Appeal, as weil for the country as tb? city, com- 
posed of timee Audi(OKS, all of .them foreigners. . 
The Auditore del Govemo, Auditone Fiscale, 
sai. AudttCHiE del M^istrato Supremo, are the 
-Judges wbes a third triftl is cendened necesaa^. 
U Commuak& is a Court composed of twelve 
inhafcitants, six of whom are noUe, and six pot. 
Tbe housies, streoEs, fountains, and whatever b&> 
longs «q the cHsament of the City, is undo- tbeir 
4ianc and' iaspectiofi : they bxvp also the manage^ 
DoenC of the Fatumonio Ecclesiastico j lai io- 
eame arising from the suppression of Converts, 
The Director of tbe Custom-house and his 
tfubalteffos form the Adminisirazione Gtntrale^ 
which levies and receives the duties paid to the 
Sovereign. The security of the City is left to 
.die care of the BargeUo and twenty.four Sbirri. 
The 
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Tfie ^nriion doDwi's of two hundred Militia 
^ired by the diy^ and about as good soldiers as 
-those at Piss.:' ,\' 

- Siena partakes of tbe advanuges and disad- 
vant^ffKJf thefuscan 0ovemmem in comtnffli 
witb'the other 'Ptovfnces dependant on it : taxes 
arc the same ; and the commereio libtri>, which 
benefits the rich by increasing the va>ue of their 
Jandi distresses the poor by rendering every 
aruclfe oficonsumption dearer. Thesaijie'corn 
that is bought up at harvest, and sent out of Ui6 
■slate, it frequendy brought {jack again in tbe 
dpringH thus sent afbout from one part oE'T as- 
cany to another, .it increases' in price as it d&- 
loreases in value. .Besides this, bakers sell bread 
:uflder weight; and butchers, unwholesome raeae: 
A mad :ax the other day was killed and sol.d ; for- 
'■netly- it incurred .a .penalty. .Any' tradesman 
-may -exercise iW^tever trade he pleases, and- as 
.OMny-as he thinks fit t — it is a sure sign of Ibe 
-poverty of the country, and prev^nt^ eveiy 
trade iirom flourishing. . 

Commerce is cbieifly confix^ to wool, silk, 
and corn. The produce of <wine and oil is 
tittle more than the consumptipa. Siena marble 
is famous: a xxmsiderable quantity is sent to 
Leghorn, and firtnn. thence to England;!, and, as 
ve are great gin-drinkers, the Sienesealsg con^ 
tribute to sapply us with berries of juniper. 
> '% Manu- 
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ManUfaaures flourish at Sina.tittJe better oEiiti 
at Pisa : tbey consist chiefly of velvets,, coarse 
cloths, gauze;, and ribbancls. Trade is.incon- 
siderable, and more benefited by the neighbour-; 
■ingrvillagesand travellers that pass, than.^ tbe 
inhabitants, who buy most of the articles of 
luxury from Leghorn and Florence. — Unfortu- 
nately, these are expensive articles, and, though 
luxury m^y be an advanitage.to a large town, 
Siena proves thq,t it is always a prejudice to.a 
.small one. '■ 

Marriages are as. rare aC Siena:as at Fis^yand 
a multitude of beautiful girls are at this pioinetic 
in -want of husbands without tbe least probability 
:of having their wants satisfied. .Tbe eldest:. son 
:only.is permitted to marry. ; the others have^'tfac 
-run of the hou«e, are found in victuals and drink. 
and are allowed a trifling sum, about a hundred - 
crowns a year, for cloatbs and. pocket moneyi> 
Thd marriage dower is ne^ly-tbiesdmeas at Piss, 
but if the wife,die witbio the year widiout^ chil- 
dren, the whole of the Ibrlune returns to her 
&mily. Many girls marry, out of the state, not 
finding husbands within it ;. of course, it some. 
times hafqiens, t^ a succession of deaths, that 
they beoome heiresses, a^ the estate follows 
them i anda^ the eldest son. only.can afford. to 
marry, he. sometimes has no cbildren,,wd. tbe 
&mily shortly after becomes extinct.' . 

In 
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' In the year 1699 the' noble Btmilies in Sie'na 
amounted to dine hundred add iiinety.three. and 
their different coHaterat branches to three hand- 
led and eighty-thr'ee moit. How itfany think 
you they reckon at present all together ?— Ninety 
onl/i about sixty of which are enabled to keep i 
coach.— A wonderful and alartning decrease in 
less than a .century without war, pestilence, or . 
femine.* ' '' 

Family incomes differ littie from those at Pisa, 
and, a few excepted, all are poor. In some fa- 
milies, sons are as ' joint-heiresses in England^ 
in which case it is settled who - shall marry, and 
the others content themselves with a certain por- 
tion out of the estate: they live all together, and" 
the expence of house-keeping, servants, and 
equipage is paid out of the common stock';' 
though- the Lady and her Cavalier Serventeonly 
receive any adrantage from the lauer. Widowr 
can bnly claim the interest' of their oflnn'for-;' . 
tunes, but are always maintained at the expence 
of'the faoiily. The Sienese formerly could only"'- 
leave their wives legacies duntig.iheirwidow-^ 
bood; they are' now at liberty to leave it thenip 
forever. In some 'families the eldest son has 



■ See Diaiio Soiese, for the year 169$, where you may 
read'theiinamA,' 

' -' estate! 
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estates allotted t(p faini in particular, and has also 
Ikis' share 'in the Toniainder. The daughters, if 
they many, have only the marriage portion the 
iiunt^ have been accustomed to give. Tbeji 
^e maintained in the mean time at little ex-* 
puice. At ten years old they are soit to a con- 
vent, where they remain till they mar^ry, or a» 
long^ their parents think fit. 

Living is not dear at Siena. The earth' i* 

- kind in her productions, and the naUfal temper- 
ance and habitual economy of the inhabiutnti 
raider their circumstances, easy. Two thousand 
crowns is a good. Siena incoine. A single man, 
neither at Pisa nor Sienay has occasion for a 
coachl Servants are not at board w^es a8i,a£ 
Florence. The men are paid twelve pauls « 
month salary, the women six, and are kept ; but 
are not allowed four meals, a day, as with us ia 
England., Do not imagine they have bubble and 
squeak for breakfast, a luncheon of cold meat 
a few hours before dinner, and When they dine* 
have venison, roast beef, veal, mutton, and porkj. 
always a bellyful.'and a supper gf bread and 
cheese shortly after. Here are no such doin^.. 

' Breakfast they have none. Luncheon they have 
nbne. Their dinner is confined to a weak soup, 
and apiece of boiled btef, not sufficient to cause 
an indigestion ; their supper is of the most light 
and wholesome kind— a sallad. I am told that 
I shall 
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I shall spoil my servants, by allowing them the 
roast meat that goes from my table. It is pos« 
sible I may, as they are halians, and have not 
been used to it. When I was at Oxford, Doc- 
tor L ■ gave a concert, and after it, kept 

some of die musicians to sup with him. Going 
down stairs they quarrelled alid fought. The 
Doctor prudently waited tiU they were out of 
the ' bouse, he then hallooed after them, out of 
the window—'* This comes of treating such/el~ 
lotus asyou vtitk sausages !" 
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LETTER XLVIII. 



THOUGH those who aro prudent may live 
cheap at Sietia ; those who are not so, and 
exceed their income, can ruin themselves as ef- 
fectually here as elsewhere. A Sienese, who is 
in, Want of money, an -accident very likely ,to 
happen to a young fellow whose father allows 
him only one hundred crowns a year, applies to 
a Jew for a hundred sequins ; he receives, per. 
haps, twenty in cash, the rest in cloth j this is 
carried to the Monte, and pawned for fifty: at 
the end of eighteen months it is sold in the 
Fiazza. If it should fetch sixty, and most 
probably it will not, he is paid the other ten. 
Thus, for his hundred, he receives only eighty, 
paying, besides, three and a h^lf per cent, to the 
Monte, and five per cent, to the Jew. This is 
an honest Jew, that lends money on good se- 
curity. Vou shall now beat how those act who 
, have 
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%ave not good secunty. I iftn^Kqiiainted with- 
the lady who borrowed the money, and the cal- 
culation, extraordinary as it is, was given.oae'byf 
a brother usurer, whom I sometimes employed, 
in other matters. Four hundred crowns was 
the sum borrowed, for which, ten per cent, a 
month was paid to the Jew, who furnished 
jewels to that amount. The person who re* 
ceived them in pawn had at the rate dt eight per 
cent, a year, besides ten sequins for every two 
months, that is, half a paul for every crown. 
Two months is the usu^l peTiod of this loan, so 
that if you retain it a whole year, you pay six 
htindred and thirty-two crowns for the use of 
four hundred. It is to be observed, that the 
money-lender is himself sometimes the proprietor 
of the goods, and also, that they are sometimes 
nominal only, and have never existed. 

When a Gentleman is not able to pay his 
debts, the people, by sound of trumpet, are for- 
bid to trust him i^were this the case in England 
what fine trunipeting there would be. The 
estate is immediately put to nurse^ and a Cura- 
tor appointed. Wives continue to have the 
management of their own estates, unless they 
make a voluntary xesignatiQi) of .them to their- 
husbands. ... 

TheSiotese; coutd they afford i^, ytoM love 
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rtpenee. Thrir beans <m excellent, and thdr 
matmers courteous^ Sdciety is on a pleasant 
footing. The women receive you with cordi- 
dby, and liaay receive you always. At cereua' 
hours you are sure they are at home. How ir 
ieiii England ? Your visits there, nine times out 
of ten, are to the porter. Madam is at her 
toileue, or is engaged in some domestic concern 
and does not'chuse to be at honte. Here, the 
ftnr sex have tiierally nodung to doi and society 
h always welcome. Besides, tfaoogb I both- 
Qteero^ and respect the Virtues of my country- 
women, there is a coldness and- reserve in their 
manners totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
warmer climes. They would be perfect were 
this altered without going any further. The 
Aen are too formalj they salute all they meet ; 
even those they never raw before : a civility not 
duly troublesome but improper. Salutation, 
though a mark of respect to Sovereigns, b used 
in society as an acknowledgment of acquainr- 
ameeship. If yoA salute every person you meet' 
indiscriminately, how are you to distinguish your' 
fi^ends and acquaintance? Their own proverb 
sjtys— •• Chi'iohaa luliinoft si fa amiconessuno.** 
This is not alf :-*tHe public valk is short and 
naiTow; you meet the same persons twenty 
tknes tte' same evening^ and* nAYst bow as often ; 
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vSir Archy $ajrsn'dieGoined)F'4>-**-'Vcnmust 
iozu, Sir^ how, bowy how." In short, Xo be ^inA 
bred n vtjr part qf -Italy, you nnm be very 
tteKBMMUOUt. I can fancy to m)^etra wclUbred 
Italian -paising the greatest part of ilhe evening 
on a gfeatr-caBc in England. The first womaB 
be meets or the statrst without a man to accmn- 
pany her, he hands- to her carriage j he does as . 
civilly by the next^ wd every one diat fbllowsy 
and nevo- gets into the room himielf Ull^ tfad 
Compaq have neiffly left it. 

Fcrmerfy a Cardinal was styled, Illustrtuimo^ 
-^theiti '£ininenzai--4K>w, Eminentiisimo. So* 
very lavish are' we of titles in this country, that, 
I expect, ere it be long, some good-for-nothing 
fellow OF other will be called, Vastra Diviniii, 
The Italians are. pompous in every thing that 
oocts them nothing. They divect- a Letter to 
tlieir tailor — " Al Signore Signore Padrone colen- 
Ussimo il Signore tak.". When apdten to, her 
it Vottra Signoria. The tide consequently is Xior 
longec well recdv^l by those to whom it property- 
belongs, liksttissimo, and Ecceilenxa simply 
its place. A Concert is called. an. Academy.— 
The School of Plato was so called,, but- J cant; 
not see the smallest affioity between bis Philo- 
sophical Lectures and the tweedle-dum aqd 
tweedle-dee of a modem concert. The most 
trifling message is always an ^mhasciaia (em- 
bassy). 
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lMuj)i aWd wbu you wdulel call a house they 
calla palace.* 

The'Sienese dress better than mostof ifadc 
Deighhonr^ and are always full dressed on every 
holiday. ' They seldom wear their hats, even in 
windy weather : and never put them on their- 
heads while they walk or converse with a wo.' 
man. Surely no people on earth are such slaver ~ 
to the fait-sex as the Italians. I forgive them 
kissing thetr.'hands; it is a mark of servitude 
neither inconvenient nor unpleasant; but, to 
expoK d'bare head to the ventogreco (north-east 
wind), is an unnecessary piece of formality, and 
I am surprised that good sense on one part, and 
good nature on the other, should not long since 
have put an end to it.- Conversation, on tbe^ 
contrary, is lively, easy, and agreeable. The 
abbreviaticm of their. Christian names is a proof* 
of their 'bmiliarity. Francesco they call Cecco,' 
Caterina, Nina ; and so~ (he rest. This would 
surprise a Spaniard.-^i)(»t Fernando d'lharaa- 
y Jigwora y Maicarenes y Ltimpourdos y Smiza 
would on no account omit one of his names, and 
stiU less would he sufier either of' them to be 
mutilated.t ' • 



* Some of these assertions are in direct cvntndicUon t« 

Sglior Barbtti. ' - ' 

+ SeeVoiifXiRBteCaiidid*;-" ' -■■■" ' ' 

The 
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The Sienese were formerly famous boxers; nor 
is it less extraordinary that places should hare 
been altetfed thcth-"w:cor<Iiiig to ffifiT rahk. 
The Nobles fought in the Piazza grande— Scho- 
lars, at Sant' A gosti no— Bourgeois, I forget 
where — Servants, in the .praz2a.dej Carmine— 
Facchini, at San Dominico. The time was 
during the Carnival ; when that began they were 
at liberty to begin, luid in those days, without 
doubt, it was no disgrace to a Gentleman to 
dance i minuet with a black eye or a bitten 
inoie. ..'■■■/,:".'■ ■ - 

-. Befocel close my letter/I must t^ you the 
new-s of the day. A two-legged MiHnal, whcefof 
eighteen, years has been looked upon fand edUt' 
cated as.a .woman; isatilast discoVeied to .be 9 
inan. :A severe colic, and the foiaeiHations ap^ 
plied ito remove it^ producedon a sudden thos« 
disnnguishtng signs of.manhood which dU that 
liine had never appeared, and what is. atll more 
extraordinary, had never been suspected. Tlus 
■be-be creature is gone to Florence to make 
known his case to the Grand DukCi and to te* 
quest some assistance, not knowing . in what 
^nanner to gain a livelyhood as a.mao, having 
been brought up a mantua-maier* , 
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LETTER XLIX. 



THE University of Siena, though tess «e- 
nowned than that of Pisa, is well appointed 
with Prittfessois. At theSapienva twelve Sdio- 
lara are boarded and jnstructed at the expencc 
«f the University; ^ey must be'^^ese,9hd 
«]Fead7 understatid Latin.- Degrees »ci con- 
finned after sixyevs lesidenoe ; they are tben 
at liberty to exercise their professions in a^. 
pan of the Tuscan Sute, 

The College Tolomei^ iv appropriated to rite 
Noblesee only, and they- must prove their four 
quartern before they can be admitted. Tbqr 
pay eighty- crowns a year for their board, and 
are instructed in Latin, rhetoric, philosophy, aojl 
mathematici. Riding, dandng, fencing, drawing, 
music, &c. are paid for apart :— the whcde ex- 
pence amounting nearly to, two hundred crowns. 
The insutution is a good one. Morality is 
stncdy attended to, and if they are not more 
learned^ 
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leatoed, tbelr fathers ane;iB09i m&t^. Ian 

Bftsuced, froin the .best autboritji, iliat though tbcf 
will sgBKtiflBeirftBib if tfaoir acnp vdance or iiwce 
well, they seldooii if ever, enquiretwhat books 
they read. >On,<a ficrukiidi^il'jfbrget whicb, 
Ui the laontibtof^tpiBnibeiv Uicsui^onts speak 
ro,5iubilic<--rThey jdanoc-H-Ttiey fertGc. ■ Tbcof 
wbo are mtuioaiis play qb the iDstruments ibe^ 
bavekamedi ..'£aoh, at this tirae, -perfonns in 
tome manner or other, before a respect3ble and 
t>rilUant assembly <>f both se^ei. It .gives Qon- 
&l!:nc? aod emulation. tQ the young meoititf 
^w# their panents in ibe least e(}u»fAcal. maf 
npr the progress they makt frjwd ,aBe yifat ^e 
aoother. The nv>Q}ji 'Of Owtpber- tH«y ps^» 
Sant^ ColoOiba. a large, |>4lagc);)$^ roibi* frdv 
Sieija, {>leasa[?tty situated; «n4; kept for ^u put*. 
posw. Her.e they are indulgwJin-ftftGh.spQFtsM 
Uie country affortls. Tbey ^re out in tbeBeldf 
all {he morning, and in the evening play,|«t, 
tnicco, &c. &c. J found ope little felJIow locHsd 
up io the dormitory, by vf»y of punisbiBeoib 
whtte.the otherji were scampering - aboM the 
' 'dountiy. I detest the rod ; it /saon Joscs it» ef*. 
feet both on the miod and body. Other punisbi. 
ments might surely be found, less. exceptionable, 
-^'maviter in modo/ortiter in re. At all time^ 
whether in College or not; whether at tbdr 
Studies pr at play, the^ have Mmebody to look . 
after 
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vfterthemj^Dct are divided into different sqwadsi 
eoeording to tfetir different agei. The College 
Tolomei wisely-^prefemng pr«v«mion topunishA 
ment. Santa Cptomba fbrmeri^lielonged to the 
famous pAKDbLf-o PETRUcei, -that .intriguing 
and daring spititj who, in tbe'time of the:R&- 
ptiblic, rendered tiiibsclf niaster;ahd tyFant'of-the 
State. You are sbewn a. sii^terraiveous passage , 
which is supposed to have communicated with 
thie city. ■ -, , 

-■■ The Bourgeoise have only the advantage of 
the seminary' of San Giorgioi ' They pay sixty 
crowns a yetfic, and are taught L^n, rhetoric, 
and philosof^.*! i Priviite tiitors^-and walking 
'Abb£i are 'also'-pr^Vided-by some families as at 
Florence. Education, I believto, in all eotin^ 
tt'ieS it more or less defective. In out' in&nc/> 
improper compUance or unnecessary refusal ar^ 
equally err(»)eous ; there is no end. to the one 
^hen once it is begun ; and the other, too often 
repeated, sours -the-temper, and at last provokes 
jc^tance. . Do twt fanrcy that indulgence always 
proceeds from good nature in the parents ; more 
frequently it proceeds from carelessness, love of 
their own ease, or ignorance of the duties re- 
quired of them : yes, is easily said, and prevents 
trouble : no, must be accompanied with substan- 
tial reasons to prove the request improper, or 
.compliance impossible. I must also observe, 
that 
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that prohibitions are sometimes dat)gerous. 

Lord J , when he came home from school 

for the holidays, was told not to ride upon the 
great house-dog ; it was, of course, the first 
thing he did, and he fell down and broke his 
nose. 

As children grow up is instruction made the 
most of? Are they made to advance regularly, as 
on a well-built stair-case, by slow degrees, and 
without difficolty ? Ask a child. What is Geo- 
graphy? and, he will answer. It is a description 
of the terraqueous Globe ; but, if you should 
afterwards ask what a Globe is, he will tell you, 
perhaps, he does not know; that he has not 
been taught it. This shews how necessary 
Method is in every Science, and that mathema- 
tics, at a proper age, should be one of the first 
studies, as a key to all the rest. Maxims can- 
not be inculcated too early. Those of De Wit 
are excellent — " Never to put off till to-morrovi 
what you can do to day.- — Never to leave to 
another tohatyou can do yourself.^' And whenyou 
have many things to do, to finish one first." 

As for talents, it frequently happens that they, 
are neither beneficial to ourselves, nor agreeable 
toothers. Vanitybuttooofteninclinesustobring ■ 
them forward when they are not called for, and 
through want of attention to exercise them 

VOL. 11. « longer 
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longer than they are desirable. You have only to 
add the envy they usually occasion, to be con- 
vinced that great taints, unless accompanied with 
great discretion, more frequently render the pos- 
sessor disagreeable than agreeable in society, where 
those persons, Cteieris paribus, zte. most beloved, 
who are most attentive, and most pliant to the will 
ofothers. It was said of SciPto that he was 
" Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus," and it 
is ^merally believed that he was a happy man, 
since, the next good thing to good company, is, 
no company at all. Rousseau says, very 
justly — " Qu'on ptri lout le terns qu'on peat 
mieux employer." Yet I have often thought that 
those whose situation in Ufe requires them to live 
in continual society, had better not know the 
comfort of being able to amuse themselves.— 
The Duke de la Rochefoucavlt tells us^ ' 
" Qu'il n'y a rien de si necessaire que de s^avoiT 
i'enmyer." 

He who' knows best how to bear the vicissi- 
tudes of good and bad fortune, is the best edu- 
cated. Aristifpus being asked what a child 
should be taught ? replied, " That which is most 
tilely to be usejul to htm when he is grown up J' 
In this our public schools are deBcient. What- 
ever may be the natural disposition of the boys 
—whatever may be the inteotlon of their parents 
with 
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- with regard to their future destination, all are 
taught alike. A boy is not taught his natural 
dependency which should teach him humility; 
nor the mutual obligations .we have to ca4i 
other, which might teach him benevolence. He 
is a tyrant to his servants, because he pays them, 
and forgets that the man who blacks his shoes 
submits to an humiliating office, and dearly earns 
his wages. The different duties of son, hus- 
band, father, master, and citizen, are totally neg- 

' lected. They are necessary lessons, and if eco- 
nomy, I mean that laudable economy which is 
the reverse of extravagance, and the source of 
generosity, were added, there would still remain 
a sufficient number of hours for the acquisition 
of Greek and Latin ; languages which, as ex- 
hibiting the purest models of composition, are of 
infinite value to literary men, but which are often 
totally neglected by men of the world, who sel- 
dom, I believe, retain so much Greek as to un- 
derstand the nev) Chemical Nomenclature, or the 
classes and orders of LiNNifius withou^a Dic- 
tionary ; or such a ^mattering of Latin as would 
serve an Apothecary. 

Apropos 'to education. — I forgot to mention 

in a former Letter, that we have been, highly - 

entertained here lately with the extraordinary feats 

of a Canary Bird. I am always astonished at the 

c 2 patience 
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patience of those who instruct animals in these 
supernatural performances. It is difficult to 
conceive the means they use.— It is not easy 
to mortify a Pig, or punish a Canary Bird. 
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LETTER L. 



THE Public Libraries are at the University 
and Sant' Agottino. The former has no 
manuscript earlier than the ninth century: in 
Uie other is a Papiro, supposed to be of the 
sixth : it is in Latin, and but few words are 
legible. 

The Museum consists of various antiquities, 
fossils, &c., no otherwise interesting than as they 
were found in the Siena state; and the body of. 
a. Negro stuffed, the thickness of whose skin is 
really a curiosity ; the black leather that usually 
covers a travelling trunk, is not so thick. 

At the Academies of the Intronati and Rozzi, 
the members meet two or three times a year to 
lepeat their compositions, and company is ad- 
mitted. 

Siena has been always fombUs for parity of 

language: even the common people speak ic 

elegauil^. At Florence the pronunciation is 

bad. 
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bad. They are also ridiculed for their Che fa 
Ella? though it ought to be adopted: Che fa 
Lei is false grammar, and a school-boy would 
be flogged for it. At Pissj (hey say dico at 
every word, — a disagreeable trick ; I wonder 
each does not seie the ridicttle in his neighbour, 
though he be blind to it in himself: — it is the 
old story of Mr. Say, — they say, you say, I say, 
I say, I say,, at every word I say,'&c. Few of 
our countrymen will take the trouble to learn 
Italiaii. Such as mix little with the natives, • 
liave occasion, it is' true, for few wordfe ; those 
necessary on the road arcsooo leamedj;raad 
even in an assembly many are dot expected from 
an Englishman, who is generally supposed by 
. the Italians to sell his words dearer than his 
hacafd (salt fish). This being the case, lo credo, 
S^rd, and cpii e, may carry him very politely from 
one end of Italy to the other. The French, 
who are remarkable for speaking no language 
well except their own, make terrible work of 
th^ Italian,— they lay the accent on the last 
syllable : our accent, though not good, is less 
offensive to the delicate ear of an Italian. The 
Florentines, at least, have no right to complain 
of either; they change the very letters of words! 
Casa into hasa; Cosa, Aoia, &c. ;^-a guttural 
pronunciation peculiar to themselves, and dis- 
agreeable to every body besides. It was not 
less. 
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less the custom in the time of Dantb, wfao^ in 
his poem Del Inferno, tells us, that the souls of 
his countrymen were thus easily distinguished. 

In all languages there are some words not to 
be translated. The English worHs, comfort, 
humour, good-nature: the French word ennui, 
and many others. The Italians have an excel- 
lent word, " Ingegniarsi ;" a child is puzzled 
how to open a door j the father, instead of 
assisting him, says — " Ingegmattvi :" I, know 
no word that unites so well the various efforts of 
the mind and body. Seccatore also very happily 
expresses what we call a bore ; — a character you 
will frequently meet with in a country where 
they talk a great deal, and have little to say. 
Pazienza is an excellent exclamation ; no people 
use it so often as the Italians, and few have so 
much occasion for it. 

Idioms differ sdll more materially. A wdU 
bred Frenchman will say — " Oserois-je vous 
demander;" " Faites mot I'konneur de me dire;" 
"Mademoiselle votre Sour;" "Monsieur le 
Marquis." — Translated into English, they are 
ridiculous.— ^The Duke de Bourbon,, when I 
was at Chantilly, asked me many questions con- 
cerning " Monsieur le Roi d'Angleterre." Li- 
teral translations seldom answer in any language. 
A foreigner of my acquaintance, wriung an 
ofBdal letter to England, and speaking of the 
King 
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King of Naples, said—" His Majesty was gone 
into the country, but had taken very few of 
his courtezans (meaning courtiersj along with 
him."* 

A Sicilian cook that I brought with me to 
Florence from Palermo, fond of speaking 
French, which he but little understood, pro- 
posed to make an English disIS which he said I 
liked: when I asked who told him so, he re- 
plied — " Monsieur le petit mattre" (meaning my 
, sonj.t 

, A Frenchman translating into French the 
comedyof Love's Last Shift, calls it. La derrUerc 

Ckemiie de I' Amour. — And Lord P , when 

at Paris, being fond of ducks smothered with 
onions, ordered his cook to get him a couple, et 
Us etouffer avec des ognions. The cook, who 
was a Frenchman, did not understand what my 
friend meant, and replied — " Ah! pour cela^ 
Monsieur Milord, laissez raoijaire; je Its etouf- 
Jerai bien ians les ognions,'' 

In English we say, "play off cannon:" this, as 
well as another military expression, " cause a 
diversion," when considered as equivoques, are 



• Courtien, in French courtisans, 

t PadroDcino, in Itatiao, is the diminutive of Padrone, 
fdaster, ' 

ridi- 
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ridiculous also.— That cannon was flayed off 
at the siege of Gibraltar, which carried away and 
wounded seven legs for four men, — and we 
Christians call that a diveriion.-vhxch God knows 
is intended to destroy thousands of our fellow 
creatures. Many of our words are corruptions 
from other languages j ditto, for instance: we 
knpw what it means, for we have been tqld it. 
The word, as it is written with an (', signifies 
nothing: detto is the word in Italian, and means 
already said, 

DelicaCyof expression seems to have no fixed 
rules; nor is it often that the manners of one 
country will bear transplanting info another. A 
Siena lady mad^ iipe^ . as I thought^ a most inde>* 
cent speech; wishing to repeat.it at my return 
bpme, I was puzzling my brain ho9v tp render it 
fit for a female ;^ar, when the lady came in> and 
told it herself without , any difHcutty. . The 
French, insomeinstances,.a»e not more delicate. 
A well-bred Frenchpia^sends his valet de chani- 
bre in the nxdrniijg to If now if a lady's physic 
has begun to operate, and comes himself at noon 
to inquire bow manyi times Madame has beoi 

at thp gatdtrbhe, Mrs. W , at an inn in 

France, having occasion to speak to her maid, 
passed by the door of the privy, at that moment 
occupied by a well-bred Frenchman, who, con- 
cluding she was coming there herself, bolted out, 
holding 
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holding tip his breeches in one hand, and a piece 
of waste-paper in the other, and made a thou- 
sand apologies for the incivility^ of occupying 
the place before her. Your ladies take even ao 
unnecessary trouble to Conceal the necessities of 
nature j here we hand our ladies to the , very 
door of the water-closet.* 

I shall now mention some mistakes we Eng- 
lish are frequently guilty of, that arc particularly 
oflFensiveto an Italian. The imperfect tense 
instead of the preteritfe, " Quando andavo al 
Teatro il B alio era giajinito" instead- of" Quando 
flndfli,"—^ Using the verb to go, instead of (he 
verb to come. ** Anderd con not," instead of 
" Verrd con net.'* The pluperfect of the indi- 
cative, instead of the pluperfect of the subjunc- 
tive. " Se lo tiveva Saputo," instead of '* Se 
Jo avcssi Saputo." — The present of the iridlca- 
. ^ve, instead of the- present of the subjunctive, 
" Che lo soj" for " Cke lo sappia," •~-&i\d the 
second person plural, instead of the third person 
singular. " Voi," instead of " Lei ;" an im- 
proper faniiliarity that got a countryman of ours 
into a sad scrape at Venice. His companion, 
whd was an Italian of high rank, thought himself 



■ • At every theatre there arc water-closets, and women 
Appointed to attend tbem. 

insuUet^ 
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insult^, and took him to task for it. Thfc 
Englishman, not a little surprised, excused him- 
self by saying, " Jo so Signore eke voi siete Let, 
ma lo non lo poao dire." The first reproof I 
received from ray language master was, that 
when he sneezed I said nothing. He told me I 
ought to have said, "EvvivaLei," and he would 
then have replied, " Graziediuinte." Common 
conversation is the 6rst thing to be studied in 
modem languages; compliment makes a con- 
siderable part of it. Learn therefore immedi- 
ately those compliments which are most in vogu^ 
for your character, as a civil or uncivil man, 
depends on the use you make of them^ It is 
usual, when you do pot accept of a thing which 
is offered, to say, " La ringrazio;'* and, when 
you do, " Mi Jard Grazia." Oggi, which 
usually means the whole day, by some strange 
abuse or other, in Italian means the afternoon 
only ; — lut Matiina expressing the whole space 
of time till after dinner. In speaking to the 
common people, you call every man, Galant 
Uomo, and every woman, Spoia, 

As in our language we are not embarrassed 
with articles, we see no reason why a knife should 
be masculine, and a fork feminine ; and still less, 
why a coach should be of one gender in France 
and of another in Italy : and yet, discreet as we 
usually are in the use of our geuders, in one in- 
stance 
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Stance we are as bad as our neighbours, when we 
make a female of a man of war. This is the 
roost difficult part of every language, and when 
we English begin to speak French or Italian' is 
the cause of many laughable mistakes, and some- 
times of indecent ones. Bad pronunciation also, 
for which we are famous, often occasions an equi- 
voque. The Englishman who said, " J'ai etc 
.vn ant a Paris etje serai an dne a Rome," was- 
believed, though it was plainly perceived be did 
not mean what he said. 
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LETTER LI. 



ON the second of July, the Visitation of the 
Madonna, is the first race in the Piazza. 
The town is divided into seventeen comrade, or 
wards, ten of which contend for the PaUo. The 
remainihg seven, and three of the ten above- - 
mentioned, added by ballot, complete the number 
for the ensuing year. The Palio is a piece of 
plate of twenty-five sequins value, given annually 
by thr^ Gentlemen who nominate their succes- 
sors. The race-horses (common hacks, hired 
at four pauls a day), are under the management 
of their own jockeys for four days "before they 
start, during which time there are Provas * in 
the 'Piazza every morning and evening. The 



* Kind of trials, to exercise their own hotses, and tiy 
the speed of those of their antagonists. 

Provas 
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Provas never fail lo assemble a great number of 
people, and fFequently afford better diversion 
than the race itself. The Fantini (jockeys), 
ride without saddles, arc distinguished by dif- 
ferent colours, and each is furnished with a bull's 
pizzie, which he is at liberty to use as he thinks 
fit, either on his horse or bis adversary. Their 
dress is provided for them, and partic\)lar care is 
. taken that their breeches be all of the same stuff. 
It is a service of danger. They ride upon a 
slippery and uneven pavement ; and have two 
turnings to make at right angles., I saw fire 
horses fall the same day. When one falls, it ' 
frequendy liappens that two or three fall over 
him. Surely this Palio was an invention of ttw 
surgeons, for it is (he best contrivance for break- 
ing of bones, the rack only excepted, I ever be- 
held. The race is less dangerous than the 
Frovas, for the Piazza is then covered with 
sand; yet, notwithstanding this necessary pre- 
caution, accidents but too frequently happen. I 
have already told you that two of the turnings 
are atrigbt angles. The first is at the beginning 
of a steep descent, the other at the end of a risQ 
equal to it. The jockey who does not begin to 
bend his horse, a considerable distance before be 
arrives at the post, is in danger from throppositet 
wall. DoRiNo, the most skilful and boldest 
tider I ever saw, looses but little gntund at the 
first 
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first turning, and none at the second i he 
comes strait up to the post at an easy rate ; his 
horse by thii means recovers his wind, and he is 
so perfecdy master, of him, though without stir- 
rups or saddle, that he turns him short round the 
post without danger of falling. This man, hy 
long practice, has acquired so perfect a know- 
ledge of^he ground, that, let his horse be what it 
may, he usually wins. The place where you 
can best judge of all the difficulties, and all the 
dangers of this extraordinary race, is from the 
house of my friend Chevalier Cerretani, and 
those that are nearest to it. From the above de- 
scription, you will conplude, that as much de- 
pends on the dexterity and resolution of the 
rider, as on the goodness of the horse. I have 
been tohi of two extraordinary manoeuvres,— A ^ 
fantino, in turning one of the corners, hung the 
horse of his antagonist to the post, by seizing hold 
of his bfidle as he past, and throwing it over. 
The posts are much lower than ours. Another 
finding himself between two fantini, both superior 
to him, -dropped his own bridle, and seizing on 
theirs, held both their horses back by main force, 
and won by the neck. Judge what a number of 
hard blows this fellow must have endured in so 
lincqual a contest. I have seen enough myself 
to believe the truth of all I have heard. At the 
last XAcCf the £u)tino, who, having the best horse 
was 
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was expe<:ted to win, was seized by two others at 
starting, and not suffered to go on. In the midst 
of this confusion, two of the three fell to. the 
ground, whcrp they renewed' the combat. • They 
are allowed to fight on horseback, but not on 
foot, so both were sent to prison. It had more 
the appearance of a battle than of a race. 

It is not possible to give you an ade<}uate idea 
of the enthusiasm with which all ranks are in- 
spired on this occasion, from the first of the 
nobility to the lowest of the people. Each per- 
son wears, for several days before the contest, 
the colours of bis Contrada : the very order of 
chivalry is reversed, and the women wear the 
colours of the men. The Contrada which is 
victorious, is in one continual uproar the whole 
right afterwards. Te Deum is sung in the 
church, and the very horse is led up to the altar 
to partake of a ceremony where decency and 
devotion are sacrificed to noise and festivity. 
As for the conqueror himself, he is a demi-god; 
they carry him about, and shew him as a' pro- 
digy; they surround him — tbey stroke him— 
they kiss him, and smother him almost with 
kindness. — It is fortunate that women, who fiit- 
quendy in Italy do the work 'of men, should be 
exempted at least from this ! 

On the fourteenth of August, the Vigjl of the 

MadonDa> the Magistrates walk in proceasion to 

the 
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the Duomo, and present a wax D0ering, carried 
in an old cart of high estimation, a spoil taken 
from the Florentines; and each house-keeper 
presents a wax candle, of half a pound weight, to 
the Priest for the service of the church. The 
horses that run for the Palio, are at the game 
time blessed. I am always sorry when good 
intentions do not succeed : a few years ago one 
of the best racers in Italy fell here in running, 
and was killed on the spot. The Neapolitaa 
Prince, to whom the horse belonged, seems to 
have lost his faith in the Madonna, and has not 
sent another since : the ceremony, useless as it 
has been proved, is continued notwithstanding. 

The fifteenth of August is the fSte of the 
Madonna, the .great gala day of the year. In 
the morning there is music at the Duomo. The 
Governor gives a public dinner, to which 
strangers of- fashion are invited : and in the 
evening is the Palio alia lunga — a horse-race* 
without riders, in«every respect similar to that 
at Florence. The prize is a piece of velvet, of 
one hundred and thirty crowns value. , This race 
is best seen from the steps of the Casinoj and the 
instant the horses are past, you should run to 
the Terrace on the other side j — the Piazza, in 
which thore was not one soul, in a few minutes 
is crowded with people; they pour in at the 
same instant from eleven different streets and 
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pasSia^es ; and it is certainly one of the most 
plea^ihg, arid most extraordinary coup d'aily I 
ever saw : — they assemble to see the Prova for 
Has Patio alia tckida, which begins as soon as the 
ftice is over. 

On the sixteenth is the Palio alia tonda, simi- 
lar to that of the second of July, already dc- , 
scribed. I will inclose you a Siena list of the 
haWi^s of the horses, and colours of the riders. 
Duirhig xheSi fStes the C^ra is good, aiid die 
town full of company. 

Pleasant as flicse ietes have been, those of 
last ycafr ^ere suit more fcrilHant. The Arch- 
dukes tli^n hohoired Siena with a' Visit, and the 
Sletiese, nata/allyan affectionate and loyal peo- 
■ple, spa^ hei(her expcnce nor trouble to re- 
ceive tiierii as they deserve. When I tell ydu 
We had.balls, masqueradeis, coticerts, and operas, 
yAu kri6w very well what sucli diversions are. 
"Were I to'describe the ftie which the seventeen 
iContrade gaVe in the Piaz^si, where each pro- 
duced & pageaint representing a story analogous 
"to "the name it Beats, the description would be 
tidiculous, though the sight was charming. Fdr 
Ihdtarice, the Oca tgoosej chose the triutnph of 
MXii'Lius, and on (he saitnecar which repre- 
sented tile TariJeian Rdclt, and the Capitol of 
Rome, was seen the goose that saved it. The 
/^jle'of 'HiRo sind LEANbsit was the subject 

the 
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tbf) Torre (tower) diose:— Hero lamented her 
Ipss, on a pasteboard towe^- ; and L e a n d e b was 
seen dcgwning in the bottom of a car drawn by 
ficHir posuhorses; and so the rest: while the 
number of horse and Eoot that attended each car; 
Uie varieity and brillianey of their dresses ; the 
crowded windows of every house ; and tbc asto- 
nishing concourse of people that ftlled the Pi- 
azza; afforded altogether a spectacle that I shall 
always renieipber with pleasure. The Palio 
con(rluded the festival. 

^fter a few weeks residence, every instant of . 
whi(fh was agreeably employed, the Arch Dukes 
took their le^ve. The Grand JDuke immedi. 
ately on their returp to Florence, wrote a leuer 
of tl^nks to the Nobility and inhabitants ofSiena, 
who, not to be behind hand with htm in courtesy. 
went in a body to the Cathedral to thank U ban 
i>ieu for the gracious Letter they had received 
firoip the Gra^d Duke. 

Princes, if ever I envy you, it is for the plea- 
sures you give, not for those you enjoy. Your 
^yorable looks mfike cheerful couotenances; 
and a letter, which did not ^ve this Pdnce five 
minutes troi^le, has jnadA. sixteen thousand 
people happy. Gracious are ye, if you smile,— 
witty, if you spe?k— >and, as you ar^. never tjues- 
tioned, always leazittd* Admiration you acquire ^ 
at little cost, and one kind word frequently at- 
s a taches 
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tacbes those to your persons who arc discoti* 
tented under your government. In short, so 
exalted is your station, that it must ever be your 
own faults if you are not respected: and so 
favorable, or so deceptive is the medium through' 
which yqu are seen, that it must give you infi- 
nitely more trouble to make yourselves hated 
^an beloved. 
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LETTER LII. 



THE Opera at Sieiia usual!}' lasts till the end 
, , of August.' -.The Theatre .. having been 
twice burnt down, oric; of the Nobiliiy (jie is 
changed every night) is apppintfid to visit^eifery 
part,. both before and after theiTepresentation. 
■It is'callal Inspezzione. . WhiAever relates' to 
the theatre is under. this'genileman's direction, 
and one of the stageiboxes is allotted to him^ The 
Theatre was built by aiBiENi. .Three scenes 
are famous: — a Fris6nyJi'TenipIe, andil Magni*. 
fico a 'kind of Drawing-room. Tbey are all well 
pointed:.-. Las't^'iiight the Opera, ended, and we 
are now left. without any amusement whatever; 
MIC hive neither hunting, shooting,' nor fishing:: 
we have neither ball, concert, nor assembly : — a 
coffee-house bench stands in lieu of all, and yet, 
agreeable occupation is as necessary to the mind, 
as gentle exercise is to the body. 

Destitute of eiaploymenthere, asiii otherpafts 
. ' of 
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of Tuscany, the Nobility lead a very idle life. 
Love, which is said to be the amusement of men, 
and the Business of women, is here, I think, the 
business of both ; nor do they seem to have any 
other. The style of living of the women is 
nearly the same all overltaly. They rise late. 
The toilette, and a few male visitors, occupy - 
tbein before dinner. The toilette, a few male 
visitors, the corso, anduhe opera, occupy ihem 
after dinner. — I speak in general. There are. 
Without doUbti amor^ diem some iedux esprilS^ 
and some' good housewives ; btrt 'in Fralice yeu 
will probably find ^ore of the one, atid in Eng^ 
fand more of tht other. The vwiting 'hour is 
about twelve in th« motnihg. t'he bftembcn i|p 
sumnler being 'dedicated to repmt. iccinfidentidl 
friends only are admitted. When thcTeistio 
theatre la prima sera (aboiit "SA hour after itis 
^rk), is the hour of visiting.- The kst house 
you go to, Uke' the '\asi box at -the theatre, is 
usually that-Jn whidi youvare most at-home: 
•about ten is the hour yoii go thither, when the 
friends and admirers of the ladyof the bouse 
assemblei ^and form a circle, where she talcs care 
to be the only object of their attention. 

You must not expect to find much friendship 
between women of gallantry. La jalousie du 
metier necessarily prevents- it. In nocountry do 
1 embrace more, or love ^ch other less. 
You, 
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Yqu, who are sincere, sb9^Id nf9i:£,it an iimri- 
able rule never to talk ofone vfo^p^R tpapotber. 
If you speak well of her, you arfi sure ^q o^end. 
If fU, you most prphably will be b^tr?iyed. Take 
care how you write. Mr.-r:tr-,ayQUng English- 
man, in love with.a ,lady lately p)arried, wrot^ 
her ^ tetter, whjch, she very good-naturedly, has 
^wn to her husband, and Cavalier Servente^ 
A n)an is a great coxcomb who t^kes sucb a 
Jiber^y without encouragement ; and eyen then, 
if he is wise, will introduce soa^t expressipns qf 
gratitude (the mqre ou(re the betterj, that may 
efTectually prevent the Jady frORi ?|icwmg the 
letter out of vapity. ,L|uckily for my frjend» 
they have made, so much poise about this silly 
afl'^ir, tl^at the spo$a is pique^, and has roundly 
told them both, t^^t, since they have made so 
§reat a fij.ss for such a trifle, sj?e is /jei;?r?iined, 
lei .what will hap^n in fuiyrp, to say poUiin^^ 
^bouf it. 

ThefifpStweek in October , removes ^11 the 
Nobility and many qf the citizens, frppi the towi^ 
to the country [ and during the six weeks the 
Villeggiatura lasts, Siena is entirely deserted. 
Jl^e yillas jn .^isneighbou^'hpod.are/pore com- 
fl^odjp^us than large; more nest ^han elegant. 
.They jsijiround ^e 'owp .pn every side, eadj 
i^mv^in^ boldly on an eroinepce, e^oying the 
^uties of the scene it contributes to adorn. 
They 
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Tfeey are nbt buried in bottoms, nor hid among 
fi;ees, like many in England,' that deserve much 
better to be seen. 

: Country sports are chiefly confined to the 
catching of smalt birds.-^The Boscbetto, and 
Coppiole. The Boschetto is a large clump of 
detached bushes, usually on an eminence, con- 
nected together by twigs of bird-lime. A man 
concealed in' ih6 'middle,' imitates with a whistTe 
the ciy of a hawk : the thrushes, which at this 
season are 'on their passage, fancying themselves 
in danger, seek shelter in the wood, where they 
entangle themselves in the bird-lime> and are ea- 
sily taken. This bird, which is not'bad'eatihg^ 
was a famous dish in ancient Rome, ''' 

The Coppiole is a piece of ground hollowed 
in the middle, and has two large nets spread on 
each side ; a low bush is in' the center, arid many 
singing birds in cages near it. Not far distant 
is a hovel, at the window of which a man sits, 
who, immediately as a bird settles on the bush, 
pulls the net over him. They are chiefly lio- 
nets. These birds of passage regularly make 
their appearance the beginning of October, 
driven, it is thought, by the cold from the coun- 
tries on the'other side the Alps. The example 
they set is ekcellent, — I wish it were as easy to 
follow. You' will conclude, th^t both these 
^v^rsions occasion more expence and trouble 
than 
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than they are wbrih j ^et I can assure you, they 
make nd incolisidefable figure in the spbWihg 
annalsoF Siena: — a regular account is kept' of ' 
the number they take each day, of which these 
sportsmen are not less proud thati ah English 
fox-hunter of his foxes heads. Game cannot 
but be scarce in a country where, for twelve 
pAuls, any one may obtain libefly to destroy it: 
singing-birds, therefore, designed by Nature to 
delight the ears of 'man, become objects of his 
pursuit';— and even the poor inpfFensive swal- 
low,' Vhb seeks shelter under his roof, 'is made 
one of Wife luxuries of his table. ' Thi migtetlon 
tf'liirds'is reall^ wonderful. On irty passage 
frofti Leghorn to Palerrho, I had' nineteen swal- 
low!:' and a litihet in my cabin at the sanie Ume. 
"Wewere 'then sixty miles from the nearest land. 
If is probable ihey seek nearly the same degree 
of warmth, if not of latitude; and perhaps are 
t)6t'a little guided by a particular kind of food 
which at 'that seasoii may abound' there: but 
how Bo they get theri ? — That the swallow, who 
is alWayS' on the wing, may be equal'ioa long 
parage,- is not improbable ; ' but the quail, whose 
wings are'short in'proportion to herlroiiy, anil 
whi(:h on land is remarkable for the short flights 
she takes, how is she to pass the Mediterraneaa 
Sea ?-wand yet slie does pass and repass it every 
year. The thrushes, the linnets, and other small 
birds 
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birds that come hither at this season, and newly 
on the same day, how arc they instructed when 
to depart, aod'what course to take ? — In short, it 
is part of that regular systeip of the universe, Uk^ 
work of an alUwise, and all-powerful Ciieator, 
tjiat we must always admire, but eannot always 

'ynderstand. 

The extraordinary number of villas in the 
neighbourhood of Siena furnish constant soci? 
ety: and the Sienese on ^is occasion, banishing 
all nonsensical form and ceremony, wisely in^ 
dulge in social intercourse and cheerful fami^ 
liarity with all their neighbours, whether noble o^' 
Otherwise; they receive them even at dipop^ 
time with .that friendship and cord^lity for wbid) 
this amiable people have been always lampu$f 
Balls are frequently ffven to the Contadini, wjiep 
every one ts admitted. It is a scene of uDcom*- 
mon merriment. I was st^rised to see English 
country-dance; {performed with so little codTut 

- sicm ; but when the Trescone* struck up, the 
^imation was genera!, — rich and. poor, old .ap4 
young, men, women, and childrep, ,all joined ; 
and they Uterally kicked up such a dust, as $eW 
dom failf^'tOfdrivje me out of the. room. 



* Trcscone— the common dasce of the peMOati, sO 
:called. 

For 
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. Por vfluit <rf" ^tetter i£v(;rsipR, .1 vent y«star- » 
itof to a Fair at Ptmte a Tressa, iive uriletJ <3jstant 
ffcnttt- Siena. The village is in a'deligbi&il Vdli 
Xcfi fn the midA of fertile 'fidds and Ibxurianc 
vlneyurds. The vines, which here hang in fes- 
toons fi^m tree to tree, are beautiful; but, Ai 
beauty -vad goodness seldom urate, low vines arb 
best. . ; 

Tfao Fair has tittle io recomoiend it to a 
vtmttger, except its situation. Tbe'hbrses^'are 
little ^nd we^-: the «xefi only aK fine; 'they 
tare ali of a grey'-cotoar, am} of '^^t-size and 
itrcngCh. The yoong cattle, drivert hither in 
heitls, andiperi^dctly«avage, seldom fait to aiFord 
«ehie .diversioi^k iVhen you hawe made you¥ 
cht^ce, >a man on^hors^adk (hftn^'d Kipe witit 
« jtobse at'the ahd-0f it^ over tlve homs of th6 
odf, and, thus entangled, separate^'bimfrofn-thc 
itetd:.iie is^benicoujried to an ok, ao^ without 
difficflt^, who drigs him alMig. If the ox do 
)not df>prove ofhis-compauitm, an accident that 
itornettmes- happens,; they j^ay 'the vwy ilevfl, 
and the whole (air is in the utmost '^clnfusion-. 
A'C^f MX months old costs about five sequins. ■ 

Handtterchie^, ribbands. &c. are sold to thfc 
■common people ; but all were so bad> that I 
-could not lay out a single paul in a fairing t—^ 
4tDd if I hvi, X saw not one pruty girl to give it 
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fvouid have'bought. cattle excqpted, all that the 
iitir cQataioed. <A man who sold gunpowder 
teemed to have most to do, and was by much 
the most conspicuous, ligure. He was a walking 
ftrmoury. He had a long sword by his side, 
two immense pistols in his girdle, a gun in .his 
hand, and, without doubt, a stiletto in his pocket: 
He^might have bid. defiance to all the Sbirri the 
Grand Duke has. I was charmed with' myrs* 
tun) to Siena. The view of the. town placedj o> 
EQch advantage, and the:ndi cultivation of the 
surrounding hills, formed &, coup d' ceil at once 
majestic and delightful. I asked a farmer .wbpm 
I, overtook op^ the road some jquesMons. : He 
asked me in return, if the toWivof London wef$ 
as large as Siena.— He jsitime in mind of. ViAt 

ClLf'&'TlTVRUS. J ■; ■■' ■ 

: ' The' time now approaches that I must : leave 
this; amiable: people; X. shall. leave then with 
regr«..GOTne. hither, and. leaimi Italian, where 
It is fippken in the greatest purity. If, as every 
traveller ought, you wtsh,'to> learn the language 
of the country where you are, the most effectual 
method will ,be to hoard iq an Italian house; in 
the course of a few months you will then in. 
evitably speak Italian, and speak it well : but 
if' you associate, as it is usuaj, with yqur own 
coun-. 
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countrymen only, you most probably will speak 
no language except your own. You cannot 
pass a summer more pleasantly than at Siena j 
nor will you find sq much courtesy, and so much 
cordiality in any other town in Italy. 
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LETTER LIII. 



HITHERTO I have endeavoUred to make 
yQU acquainted widi the principal towns ih 
Tuscany. I shall now give a short account 
of Tuscany itself. You are to expect a sketch, 
not a history. Ancient Etruria extended beyond- 
the narrow limits of modem Tuscany. A fer- 
' tile country, in the very centre bf Italy, could 
not escape the ambition of the Sabine ravishers, 
and the inhabitants more famed for arts than 
anns, after various conflicts, various defeats, 
were constrained at last to submit to superior 
valor. As to the Polite' Arts, they flourished 
in Etruria, while the Conquerors of the World 
were followers of the plough, and much is it to 
the honor of modern Tuscany that they should 
owe their restoration in Europe to the same 
country in which they originated. At the fall of 
the Western Empire, Tuscany became a pro- 
vince of Lombardy, and submitted with the rest 
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of that kingdom to the arms of Char lemacne^ 
It «as not till after the extinction of his family 
that she recovered her liberty. The Housfe of 
Est, of which Ihe present Arch Dachess of Mi- 
lan is the only rfepr^sentative, saccfeded by mar- 
riage to the Marqifisaie of Tuscany. The fa- 
mous Countess Matilda, daughrer o¥ Boni- 
face D'Est, became possessed of all his pro- 
vinces, and bequeathed them to the Pope— a 
handsome legacy ; and though not valid with re- 
gard to Tuscany, which was a fief of (he empire, 
yet has added to the Holy See all that couritry 
now called 11 Patrimonio di Son Pietro. Tus- 
<;any sfiTl temslned to the Emperor, but the two 
contending parties of Gcelphs anB Chibel- 
LiNES, which began aboat the year li^oo, and 
eccupied al! Italy, soon gave the Florentines an 
Opportunity to throw oifif the yoke, and. form a 
Republic. Having already treated of this mat- 
ter in my first Letter from Florence, 1 shall now 
(inly add, that (he Florentines sCem to have en- 
joyed little trdn^uillity till the accession of Cos- 
"4iHo the First to the Duchy of Tuscany. As 
"Hit Athenians banished their greatest and ino» 
■powerful men, to preserve £t greater equ^hy 
"among the titi2erts, so the Fldrentinee, enviou's 
of superior merit, banished theirs, and reciliefi 
*tiicm afterwards. The history of Florence, to 
'khe time of Cosiuo, is one conunucd series of 
vio- 
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violence, conspkacy, and assassination, Ncithef 
persons nor property were secure. The Nobles 
were tyrants in the city, and freebooters in the 
country, seizing by open force, Arab-Iike, what- 
ever passed their territories. The people were 
turbuiait and seditious every where. 

The life of CosiMo is not the least interest- 
ing part of the Tuscan history. He had great 
talents and great vices,— r He was cunning, brave, 
and enterprising j and by artfisl management 
rendered the Florentine character as tame apd 
supple, as he had found it fierce and ungovern- 
able. Like Augustus, he concealed hispower, 
by keeping the Senate to bear the odium of 
every unpopular act ; and, like that Emperor, 
J)rudently contented himself with making it sub- 
servient to his wishes. He left the Tribunals as 
they were ; but by allowing an appeal to himself, 
he became shortly the only judge in all causes 
both civil and criminal. He permitted a form 
of government to remain which he knew how to 
render useless, and thus artfully on the ruins of 
a Republic formed the basis of the most des- 
potic Government in Eurppe. The people, en- 
riched by their commerce, bore patiently, be- 
cause they could supply easily, the taxes he im- 
posed ; and the Sovereign who cunningly began 
i^ith the sparing allowance of twelve thousand 
ducats for the maintenance 6f his Court, ^soon 
after 
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arter taxed as he thought proper, aod squandered 
as he pleased. This Friace, though fortunate 
in his enterprises, was not less unhappy than 
AucUstus in his family. The scandalous 
Chronicle of those times does not spare him, 
but I am unwilling to foul the paper on which I 
write with atrocities of soblack a die. I shall also : 
pass over the weakness^ libertinism, and bigotry 
of some of his successors, and th^; despousm of 
them all. With greater pleasure I shall relate 
that they were magnificent and liberal, — En- 
couraged the Arts, — Patronised Science, — and 
protected Men of Letters ; nor was the Al£X- 
ANnRiAN age in Greece, or the Augustan ia 
Rome, more justly celebrated than that of the 
Medici in modem Italy. John Gastom, the 
last of the family, having no children, the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, to a(;commodate the respect- 
able but unfortunate St ah ilaus, whose daugh- 
ter Louis the Fifteenth married, was ceded to 
Francois Duke of Lorraine, who succeeding 
shonly after to the Imperial throne, bestowed it 
on his second son Peter Leopold. Though 
this Sovereign has only the title of Royal High- 
ness, a title first conferred on Cosimo the Third, 
he enjoys all the rights of' a King^ and all the 
powers of the most unlimited despotism. He 
has neither Council to advise, nor Parliament to 
controul him. He makes the lawSi alters the 
vol. II. z laws. 
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laws, revokes the laws, motu propHo, that is, 
at his own will and pleasure. 

The climate of Tuscany is various, and adapt- 
ed to every season. Pisa is mild in winter; 
Siena, cool in summer ; and Florence, not less 
excellent in the spring, and autumn. Though 
the mauvdis plaisants will tell you that the 
Grand Duke is so fond of change, that he has 
changed even the climate. — I am sorry to think, 
that, by cutUng down the woods on the Apen- 
nines, he has changed it for the worse, both in 
winter and summer. The face of the country is 
beautiful. The white houses have a gay appear- 
ance on the sides of the green hills ; and their 
flat roofs, peculiar elegance. Whatever may be 
our reasons for adopting the, opposite extreme, 
beauty most certainly is not one of them. 

A million of inhabitants ybu will think, per- 
haps, a small number for a country that contains 
nine thousand two hundred and seven square 
miles ; a counti^ that has not a single colony to 
lessen the number of its inhabitants. Should 
you, pass any time in Tuscany, your surprise 
■will gradually diminish. Matrimony, the best 
friend to population, is not in fashion. The 
jrich in this country, as well as elsewhere, see. 
few marriages happy; and the ease they find 
with the wives of others, makes wives of their 
own unnecessary. Those who are poor do not 
marry. 
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marry, because they cannot maintain,a.f^ily.. 
The suppression of Convents, if me^nt ^, riCr 
me^y this evil, most probably will jncreaw it. 
ConveDts, considered as a voluntary .retreat, 
ofier a^ comfortable asylum to, the. ugly, to the 
-infirm, and to the poor,; ffpm the vanities of a 
world which they seem by Nature Ii|ttle calcu- 
lated to enjoy ; andt t^. relieving liieir. families 
from a heavy burthen* enable many to marry 
who otherwise could not.., Population increases 
in proportion to the means, of subsistence; anc], 
without doubt, marriages would be . tnote fre- 
quent in Tuscany, were ^ere more opportunities 
of providing for the children.7-In the.time of 
the MeDiQi'they wei:e.i«>t wanting. — Agyprdia 
nobile; an ailnyj a marMie, >vil:h. ^ ^S tf 
Cteterd of a brilliant Cojart, were , never fail^pg 
establishments for younger children.^-Pdncesi 
would you increase ihe ipopulation of your 
country, as the surest me^ans.of its prosperity, 
provide for the subsistance of the inhabitants, 
and find them employment. 

The abolition of the Fcde Commejitz, pr in- 
tail, is also expected to increase population ; I 
doubt if it will have that effect. However 
equitable it may be in principle, I think it better 
adapted to large incomes than to small ones: 
for instance, four thousand crowns a year is an 
incoioe that will afford one of the family to 
~ E a marryj 
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mariy J 'divide it equaUjr among four brothers, 
-as is the case of some friends of mine, and all of . 
them must necessarily remain single^ 

Population in Tuscany suffers also frotn a- 
liother caude. In the Eastern nations, mothers 
suckle their children: it is the law of Maho- 
met:— in other countries, all but the rich do 
the same,— it 'is the law of Nature. Those 
whose health will permit them to suckle their 
children, should not hire a substitute for a duty 
ofsuch importance, and which Nature has wisely 
ordained as a mutual benefit to both: that it 
increases aiffectibn is past a doubt. In the time 
of Belisarius, the inhabitants of Ficeriam 
leaving the town in a burryv an ipfant was left 
tiebind, which a goat suckled: the mother re- 
turned no more ; but when other women would 
inve taken charge of the infant, it refused them, 
and preferred its former nurse. 

ThoUgh parental affection may not be strong 
in the breast of a mother living in the Great 
World, a slave to its customs, and a friend to its 
pursuits; yet the risk that is run in thus ob- 
structing Nature in her course, might. I think, 
deter many from so dangerous a practice. It is 
said that fewer women die when they are nurs- 
ing, than at any equal period of their lives. As . 
to th? infants, distempers are but too often en- 
tailed upon them, sucked in with the milk, and 
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SO Brmly rooted in the constitudon, that tbey are 
never after to be eradicated. These are the 
vifliUe-eSects which k hjw on tha body; we ane 
ignorant,wbat effect it may have on the mind. 
I should be as unwilling to put a child of mine 
to a nurse of a violent and bad temper, as to 
one whose body is unsound. ■ This, however, is 
not the only evil. Children of all ranks are put 
out to nurse at a distance from their own homes, 
and many perish in a cottage that might have 
been saved under their own roof. — How differ- 
ent'from woman in tfai& ■ instance ' n% (ibifanl- 
'ma1s!i— they constantly, cheerfully, 'and umc- 
: mittingty take care of their offspring as long:! as 
their assisCuice is necessary ; nor is their tender 
affection-to be-sileaced,-^JVa, not even by tbe 
- most excruciating paiiis the most ingenious cru- 
elty can inflict. I -could give you a remarkabie 
instance of this maternal affection in brutes, but 
it is a shocking one^ and'I had rather you should 
read it in theSpeetator^* ... 



■ See Spectator, No. 120. Vol. 11. 
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THE revenue ofthe Tuscan State ibas: b«en 
as. hi^.jas, two.miUions and .9 bjalf of 
crowris': at present.it produces.mu<ih-le5's, owing 
.to some unlucky alterations, luely made in the 
-Xiiatoms. . This sum is raised by a tax. of seven 
-and three quarters on all contracts^ marriages^ 
&c. t a lottery^ exorbitant customs, and a gene- 
ral excise on all provisions* It isjuot in coun- 
tries of despotism that, taxpt^are inost severe; 
yet every thing that .enteFS the Capital pays 
«on)ething to the Sovereign. A traveller should 
be told, that a parcel of tea which I sent for 
from England, first paid entrance at Leghorn, a 
free port j it paid afterwards at Pisa ; at Siena I 
' paid for it agam, and was there told, by way of 
consolation, that if I carried any of it to Flo- 
rence, I should be made to pay for it a fourth 
time.— I also paid four pauls a pound weight for 
a cloth 
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a cIo(h coat that arrived the other day from 
England ; I thought it excessive : but that was 
not all,^ — I was made to pay at the same rate for 
the box, nails, and paper that it came in. 

Thojigh a professed enemy to lotteries, except 
when justified by necessity, I think the Grand 
Duke has done wisely to take them out of pri- 
"vaVehands into his own. It is a clear gain of 
at least one hundred and twenty thousand crowns 
a year,: yet, surely, when this Prince,' in a vir- 
"tuoiis m6o3, prohibited gambling in his domi- 
nions, this, the liiOst unfair iii principle, and 
most ruinous in it's consequences, ought not to 
haye.been excepted.' It is a cruet tax on the 
ijredulity of the'piifefic, chielly of the poorest 
sort ; ana those Nvlio pass the Monie di Pieta a 
few days before the drawing, which is every foru 
night, may judge of its pernicious effects. When 
, you are told, that with one nunlber they play ' 
one against e>ghty-nine, there being in all ninety 
numbers J that there are five prizes only t that those 
who play three iiumbers, which they' callTerrio, all 
of which miist come up as part of the five, have 
not less than one hundred and seventeen thousand 
four hundred and eighty chances against them,— 
you will agree with me in thinking, that, of all the 
means of raising money, (his is the most pernicious 
to the general welfare of the State : the gain, it is 
true, when it (f(iej.happeOf is immense j but, un- 
for- 
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fortunately,, those who are allurecl by it, are 
generally ruined. There are whole families 
at Florence that ovye their ruin to no other 
cause. 

Few Sovereigns are at less expence than the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany* Navy he has none ; 
and his whole army may consist of three thou- 
sand men. 

' The Gqvcmment of Tuscany is prodigal only 
in spies. It is said to have expended gonve 
years not less than two hundred thousand crowof* 
This surely is the most ungenerous way a Sov&« 
reign can dispose of his subjects' money.*— For- 
give me, Princes t if an vncourtly truth, such qs 
your flatterers daie npt qtter, cqmes unwillingly^ 
from my pen. — Pardon a natural prejudice 
against wretches that my cpifntry abhors }— -even 
though, in the warmth of my resentment, I 
should add, that Dionysius the Tyrant of 
Syracuse, in the midst of his cruelties, was less 
unjust than you !-^He heard with his own car,* 
and punished th^ guilty only ; you first expose 
the innocent man to the envy, hatred, and malice 
of the most infamous and most unprincipled of 



* A prison !n that form, and so contrived, ttiat whatever 
Waa Efkid there, was heard by DiotfTSi^s tn a chainher 
adjoining, 

man- 
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lna'nkind> aiid then punisK him on, the report 
of those who are rewarded for calumniating 
him. 

Civil causes are decided more eitpeditiously 
Jn Tuscany than in any other part of Italy ; yet, 
even here, the roguery of lawyers, and the obsti- 
nacy of man, counteract, the good intention of 
the Sovereign ; and trials, which are wisely 
limited to six months, by an artful introduction 
of fresh matter, have been made to last as many 
years, to the utter ruin of both the parties — the 
old story of the Oyster-shell. A circumstance 
wmetimes happens that is worth remarking. 
Civil causes are tried before three Judges^ two 
in favor of either of the parties decides the con- 
'trovetsy. Let us suppose, that A at the first 
trial has alt the three votes ; B appeal^ and at a 
second hearing has two votes, and A one : this, 
of course, occasions a third trial, in Whicb, if B 
has still the same advantage,^he gains the cause, 
and A loses it with a majority of one vote in his 
fsvot. 

Probity is in less repute in Italy than in Eng^- 
land. The word of a Tuscan is not taken as 
readily as the word of a Peer. A will is not va- 
lid without seven witnesses and a public notary : 
nor with these precautions do they think their 
property secure. We have been known to make 
dead men write. Here they do more, they make 
them 
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ihem speak, A-Centleman was suddeoly taken 
ill, and died intestate. The family slipt the dead 
inan under the bed, put another into it to repre- 
.sent him, drew the curtains, darkened the rppm, 
and sent for a Notary. The invention was not 
amiss ; but, as that which is done hastily, is' seU 
■dora done well, the Notary approaching the bed 
to hear more distinctly the feeble voice of the 
sick man, unluckily struck his- foot against the 
dead body of the very Gendeman whose will he 
was making. 

A wife can inherit, but a son cannot. ' The 
father, during his life, enjoys the benefit of what- 
ever is left the son, unless it be particularly spe- 
cilied to the contrary. In future, no esute or 
legacy whatever can be left to a person not ex- 
isting at the time. Without judging of the ptro- 
priety or impropriety of such a law, without 
.examining into the good or bad effects thiU may 
result from it, it is a pleasure to think that no- 
. thing less than absolute insanity can deprive an 
Englishman of the right of disponing of his pro- 
perty as be thinks fit himself. . Feudal lights, 
without doubt,-encroached too much on the pri- 
vileges of the Sovereign j they were also oppres- 
sive On the people j yet, a certain degree of splen- 
dor in the Nobility, gives a lustre to the throne, 
and a Sovereign is never more sensible of his 
pre-eminence than when he is surrounded by 
Cour- 
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Coqrtiers, vho, though tyrants ttKothers, are 

.slaves to him ; as well m^ght the Sun^ie jealout 
;pf the Mos)p,, *s he of ihepi. 
,_,Ciin|inal8 are tried with uncommon seTcriq^. 
Every art is used ; nor is deceit spared to make 
the prisoner condeinnhioiselC Punishment, on 
iB'e other band, isas much too mild. I am no 
friend to severe and frequeiH punishments ; they 
, Mse, top much the springs of Government : yet, 
.34 Hft is.the dearest of all things to, nun, and the 
.feax of de^thfthe greatest of all his apprehen- 
iSipna, atro(;ipus,.;crimcs should be punished by - 
.^atb., -, ^lopd. ^ould have blood : it is what the 
r Scripture tea^he^i-nor can we do better than foU 
,Jlow„i;s dicutea. Pius the Seventh. told me in a 
conversation .<>t>. the..customs. and. manners of 
.Tuscany, that he disapproved that. part of the 
new code of Peter LEppOLp^tbat substituted 
. other punishments instead of death ; since death 
/was most to be dreaded, Providenqe having 
W;isely ordained the fear of death for the preser- 
vation of life. And yet it is not improbable that 
the tooth-ach may be more painful than the guil- 
lotine. 

Old laws 'were chiefly fines. For a broken 
bone, for an eye put out, a nose cut off. &c. all 
had their stated fines. The mode was certainly 
more useful to the State, which thus was bene- 
fited 
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fited by the vices of its inhabitants ; but the prin- 
ciple was unjust, as it rendered the rich omnipo- 
tent. Confinement is sometimes a beneSc to the 
criminal, and always an inconvenience to the 
State. 

Having given a sketch of the administration 
of justice in the principal cities, it now remaifh 
to tell you that the country is divided into 
Vicariati, and subdivided into Podestarie. Civil 
causes arc judged In the first insunce by the 
Podesta under the controul of the Vicario. 
Appeals are made to the Capital, and the Ruota 
determines them. Criminal causes are tried by 
the Vicario only. He can put in prison, and 
can expel out of his own jurisdiction. In capit&l 
crimes he makes his report to the Magistrato 
Supremo at Florence j they return him the sen- 
tence which be is to see executed. 

The police in general is good all over Tus- 
cany; »]d you may travel the roads, or walk 
the streets in perfect safety at any hour of the 
night. If you are in danger, it is from the 
broken pots, pans, and pitchers that arc thrown 
out of the windows into the street. It was a 
dangerous custom in, the time of Jqvenali it 
is so still, and ought to he prohibited. My 
son's tutor received the contents of a chamber- 
pot on his head at mid-day that rendered him 
unfit for company for several hours after. 

It 
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tt is no small satisfaction to «i Englishman td 
be able to lay down to rest free from the least 
apprehension of fire or robbery. Ifyoushould 
leave the door of your house open, it is possible 
the patrole may enter.to inform youof it, but you 
aresafe from any otbervisitor. Our watchmen in 
England are better calculated to disturb the neigb« 
bouriiood than protect it. In case of fire, they 
have an excellent custom in Tuscany : — they set 
all to work that come, without disttncUon, ' It 
is a double advantage at a time like this to keep 
their hands employed. Fires are very unusual, 
but it is also to be remarked, that there are no 
insurance offices in any part of Italy, 

Picking of pockets is not a trade in this coun- 
try as it is in England, nor do I believe there is 
one pick-pocket of profession in all Tuscany ; 
not but an Italian will pilfer when he can do it 
with impunity. Things lost are seldopi restored. 
. Diamond pins,&c. have been lost by my family, 
but as the reward offered was less than the value. 
We beard no more of them. I read lately in ap 
English newspaper that a Gentleman who had 
dropped his purse, containing ninety pounds in 
cash and a ten pound note, advertised it with ten 
guineas reward, and that a poor cobler who had 
found It, henestly returned him every farthing. 
Being unwilling to pass for a Fanfaron, 1 shaU 
: be 
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be caotious bow I relate so honorable a cir- 
cumstance in a country where it cannot be be- 
lieved: but when I read of such instances of 
virtue, I am proud of my countrymen^ and for- 
get iheir failings. 

' I will now mention two very ingenious piecei 
of Italian roguery, and end my Letter. A jnan 
cameintoMicALi's shop at Leghorn and pitched 
on six watches, the richest he could find, took a 
little box out of his pocket> packed them up care- 
'> fully, tied a piece of tape round the cover, and 
sealed it with his arms. He then asked if they 
chose to be paid in Lonis d'ors, a coin he knew 
they would not accept, and on' their refusal pro^ 
posed Venetian sequins, which- were readily ac- 
cepted. He then, said he would go to his lodg- 
ing to fetch them, and return immediately, taking 
the box out of his pocket again, and leaving it on 
the counter. The man returned no more, and 
this box> which was a counter-part of the other, 
was full of nothing but stones. 

Another, not less ingenious, went into a shop 
and bargained for some cloth, having another 
person with him that passed for his tailor. The 
doth was measured, and given to this man, who 
carried it away with him, and while the Gentleman 
was pulling out his purse to pay for it, a man 
rushes into the shop^ and gives him a slap oh the 
face. 
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face, upon whicli, he flirows his purse on the 
counter, and runs after him. — They saw no 
more of the Gentleman, and, on opening \he 
purse, it contained nothing but yellow coun- 
ters. 
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LETTER LV. 



PRINCES should no more contend with their 
subjects, than wives with their husbands ; 
for if once they come to blows, there is an end 
to their power. The removal of the Madonna 
della Cintola, at Prato, nearly caused a revolu- 
tion in Tuscany. Reformation in matters of 
Religion is always dangerous. The common 
people in all countries are strongly attached, to 
outward ceremonies: it is sacking the very foun- 
dation of their Religion to remove their altars, 
-change their customs, and diminish their pro. 
cessions. Whedier they pray in Latin or Ita- 
lian J whether their images be covered or not, is 
not worth a contest: — and Peter Leopold, 
when he deprived his subjects of one Madonna, 
would, as I said before, have done better had he 
given them ten. One might almost think the 
Grand Duke had never read the eighteenth 
chapter of MaccbiaVello. I have always 
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consideFed Relt^on. as the truest fnend to Go-: 
vcniment,— and, to say the truth, I have an 
indifferent- opinion- of vinue without it. I ap- 
prehend .Religion. to be. the otiy real.sccurity to 
persons and property,— that barrier once re- 
moved, murder. will precede robbery, and he 
vrjbp is cunning enough to evade the laws, will 
.fear no other punishment. It is Locke, I think, 
who says, that the Religion and Specie of a 
couni^ry should neither of them be meddled with. 
He is certainly right, for the value of the.whole 
is risked by the diminution of a part. 

tite Clergy of Tuscany, though more equal 
in their worldly possessions than in many other 
(unintriea, are less so than t could wish theai> 
Bi^c^ have still , too uiuch to pamper luxury, 
and increase their pride; and Curates too sen- 
ahly feel their dependance. I know no pro-- 
iessipn ^ore useful, or more honorable^ than 
that of a conscientious country Curate. I coAld 
wish him rather able to exercise charity, than be 
himself an object ot lU 

Formerly the Grand Duke, when a bishopric 
became vacant, sent three names to the Pope fat 
bun to nominate oOe j the fir^t pn the list was 
understood to be the person intended, and the 
other two added out o^ compliment : the Pope, 
however, did not choOse to undersund it always 
in that manner j this caused a disagreement be- 

voL. II. F tween 
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"tween jiie'iwo Courts; knA'iisi iihce-lh^cl'?n 
sen<Ji'ng 6n6 name briljr. " '" '"'^ ,'(in-- nV.-. 

CluraTes,''are 'notriihatedi ' 1)y"the 'Blihbli, iHd 
''cdni^rmed"1iy tft'e Soveragh';"Irave\ hliftdt'iii 
crowri3'"sarary, and receive' a 'dWe fof'evfeVy^'Sss 
they say',~you know that eacli hiiiss is sfupfioiBJ 
to rfclease a'so.ul.out'6f Pur^^tor^l'' l^a'rti^Wld, 
" that ' B/ a '<;alf ulat(6n tately tfi^de'df ihe Wdnfbtr 
'that di^ 'and huiiibCT of nia'i^es ' skid ^JHnii^liy, 
'th'^t uieiTe, cannot' remaitiht'iKs [iriiserit'ttibnt'erit 
"bhe'Tliscari soul in 'I*urgato'ry^i-ii cbn'sid^tation 
not unworttiy t^t'OTcritine economy. '*' " ' ' 
! ".-The commfriio attivo, or'export of Tuscany, 
'cohsisiVchTf^dy of siftind'oH :' of'tKe-^tlfeif', 
' tnfee 'hundred ihousarid tjirrela are totUHiHid, 
aiid the remairider cxpprted i.'the valiie'HPSftotit 
three 'seguins each. T^it total ofStine 4h^ 
export jdbes'not excee^'tW^^thbusarid barrels. 
The wTiie ybf this country' \ii\\ not "keep, "fn 
HoiiACE''s'time the wine's bri'/aly wereesteemcd 
according' lo'their age; at present, ' in Tuscany, 
months (1 h'ad'it from the first 
is usually , spoiled as win^, and 
ndy. 

s of makiifg' wlrie is Very simple, 
ed and while, stalks and all, ate 
imense vat, and left to foment for 
^ . man then gets in, and presses out ' 
the juice with his feet for ten or twelve days fol- 
lowing : 
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lov^ing.; when the skin of the grape fells to the 
bpttom,. the wine is made. The circumstance 
.of the naked feet is qot agreeable $ but they tell 
you iJie. wine does not taste the worse for it. 
'New wine is very unwholesome; but, being 
cheaper than the old, js the usual drink of the - 
compion people. The Tuscans heighten the 
colour of their wine with a little black grape, 
plan,te4|<>n purpose. It is the skin of the grape 
that gives the colour'i fm^ even from a black 
grjipe, if nqt Qiuch grcssed, .you may make' a 
.white ,wine. ' , ; ' ' . ', ' 

Olives are gathered in,thenionth of 'Noyem|- 
.ben Thpyare first groutid, and recfuped tea 
pulp; tliey are then put into circular 'baskets, 
open at the top,' and placed one above Hie other 
UQ^er a heavy press ^ the juice that .first passes 
is.die virgin oil, which is most esteeined; that 
which follows next is oT an inferior quality j at 
last water is added, and the oil that swinis On the 
top is then skimmea off* for common uses. If 
you think the oil that we use in Italy is always 
.good because we are in the country where it is. 
made, you are much mistaken. It is more easy 
to get good oil in the Haymarket, than in Flo- 
rence:, the best is sent away, — as the shoe- 
maker's wife is said to be the worst shod. 

The manufacture of silk is more complex. 

The bags are no sooner formed, than they are 

r z heated 
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heated in an oven to kill the worm, which other- 
wise, in a short time, would make his way out. 
and spoil the silk. A certain number only <ffe 
preserved to breed. ; The silk is afterwards 
wound off,, and the martnei' is eicpeditious and 
curious : what immediately follows I do not re- 
collect, but it is twisted, died, and glazed, and is 
'then ready to be made up for use. 

The commercia pasiivd, of import of Tuscany, 
is very extensive, And Consists of all kinds of 
manufactures, chiefly from England and Ger- 
many; of linen, and foreign cloths of various- 
kinds i of wax, drugs, 'sugar, salt-fish, &c. Sec. 
&c, Leghorn may be considered as the heart 
of Tuscany, from whence the blood circulates 
that invigorates and suppons her. 

The principal wealth of the country is in the 
hands of the fanners, and those who are con- 
nected with diem, I am sorry for iu Though 
a friend to cultivation, I never wish to see a 
farmer rich,— no money circulates less. The 
manufacturer spends his money as he receives 
it; the farmer, who has fewer wants, shuts up 
bis in his strong box, or puts it put to interest.-^ 
■Withhtrids his corn ; raises the price of the mar- 
ket ; increases his store, and always to the pre- 
judice of the public. 

The value of land in Tuscany is three and a 

half per cent. The soil is in general good ; the 

wheat 
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wheat excellenL They tell you the whole pro- 
duce of corn in Tuscany' is equal to nine months 
consumption only, and that Sicily, which, in the 
time of ancient Rome, was called the Granary 
of the Republic, supplies the deficiency: but as 
' the corn the Tuscans buy is cheaper than that 
they sell, the exports, as well as the imports, are 
very considerable. Of Gran Turco (Indian 
corn), and of cbesnuts, is made Polenta, the chief 
nourishment of the poor; they make it them- 
selves : the former is much the best ; and they 
are in general robust people that feed upon it. 
Rye also is made into bre.ad for those who can- 
not afford better. With millet they feed their 
poultry ; the cattle eat the stalks, and the roots . 
serve for manure. 

Farms are not let to tenants as in England ; 
the Contadino doe* all the work, the proprietor 
of the land retains the seed, and they divide the 
remainder : the Contadino, however, is said to 
take more than his share : he thinks it sufficient 
if he who does none of the work, has one third 
of the profit. Another person, called Fattore* 
V also concerned : a kind of bailiff, appointed 
by the proprietor to live on the farm, and attend 
to his interest. Thia person, diough be only 
receives from his master two or three crowns a 
month and his living, is supposed to gain more 
than the other two. It is a common saying— 
*' ftmmi 
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'* Fatatni Taitore per uii sol anno H son' povcro , 
mio danno."* — If he be an honest man, his 
greatest advantage is that of buying cheap, and 
selling dear. There are no barni : the corn is 
thrashed out in the farm-yard, and winnowed in 
the wind. The Contadino is glad to get rid of 
his immediately ; the Fattore buys it j his master 
soon after is in want' of money, the Fattore bu^s 
his also : the price is then raised, and he makes 
at least a third more than he gave i-^if he be a 
rogue besides, he is in league with the Conta- 
flino, and makes a fortune presently^ 

Wheat is sowed in the best soil three years 
following. They then take a crop of beans, 
and sow wheat again. Manure is scarce. Hu- 
man ordure forms a principal part of h. The 
Chinese, who are good husbandmen, ^put it to 
the same use. Formerly the inhabitants of 
towns paid to have it carried away; they now 
sell it. Smollett tells us« that at Nice that of 
the Englisli constantly fetches the best price. So 
covetous are they of dung, that they pick it up 
in the roads and streets whenever 4bey see it. 
'1 have even heard, that a Gentleman being dis- 
(wvered in an awkward posture near a gardep* 



• Make me Fattore for one year only,— if I 1 
Vraids poor, it wiU'be my own fault. ' 
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vas entreated by the proprietor to come in dfii^ 
ease himself on his cabbages. 

In Tuscanjf there is biit little pasture,; you 
- see no water-meadow^ nor anificial grass, and 
the want of sheep to pen, is a loss they can ooly . 
supply by beansj vetches, &c. which are sowed 
the instant the ground is cle^ of the. second 
crop, and ploughfd in for manure a few months 
after. , ' ' , 

^n the neighbourhood of great towns they have 
always sqmetliing to sell, &esid^s corn, wine, 
and oi)^ the sanie land produces fruits of various 
kinds, and gardpn stutF of different s^Tls. Tig 
trees in the open fields in England v^puld stand 
but a poor chance, and the only grapes atraveller 
would fipd sour, would be thpsp he copid no^ 
reach^ Even here. such as are h^ the roaij side 
are washed with lime as the surest^means to pre- 
serve them; and in. some places are covered 
with a natural composition much more unsa- 
voury, as I once found to my cost. 

A weed called orso salvalico is prejudicial to 
the corn. The volpa likewise, a kind of blight 
which must be washed oi^t of the' wheat, or it 
spoils the bread. A weed called luccia miele is 
hurtful to the beans. Inundations are not un- 
frequent in the neighbourhood of rivers — inun- 
dations, not like those of the Nile, and con- 
stantly do more Harm than good. In summer 
hail 
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hail storms are always to be dreaded. It is said 
of the Sienese^ that tbey tremble nine montht 
out of the twelve :— six with cold, and three with 
fear, 

{ cannot quit the subject of agriculture with* 
outexpressiqg my doubts, whether the encourage* 
inent of vineyards in a country that does not 
supply a sufficiency of com for its own con- 
sumptioa be good policy, particularly as little is 
expoi^ed, and much drank. At any rate^ tbef 
should be confined to die bills only, which con- 
stanUy produce little corn and the best wine; 
this would supply a sufficiency for the luxuri- 
ous, and the poor are better without. It is a 
inistake to fancy this liquor necessary.-— See the 
Swiss, I me^n those of the mountains, they never 
taste wine, and where will you ^ee healthier or 
IftroDger men ? 
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LETTER LVI. 



PASTURE in Tuscany is so scarce that not 
a blade of grass is left uncropt^ nor a bank 
on the ditches diat is not fed by cattle led in a 
string, by a borse tied by th^ leg, or by sheep 
tame as dogs, and ragged as colts. The cattle 
are fed with leaves in the autumn, and the straw 
Ss saved for the winter. It has grieved me to 
see the tree^ stripped of their beauty by the 
hands of the indigent, with as litde remorse as 
by the wind itself. 

Cattle in general are healthy, and subject to 
fewer disorders than they are with. us. The 
sheep are small, they make however the most of 
them, and eveii milk the ewe to make cheese to 
cat. They plough with oxen, I am old enough 
to remember that custom 'in England, before 
iarmers becapie gentlemen, and sent their daugh- 
ters to a boarding-school. They now drink 
Madeira wine instead of strong beer; and Miss 
flays 
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plays upon ihemiuic instead of milking her fa- 
ther's cows. The oxen in this country are all 
of a gtcy udoui; are large, and so tractable, 
that they go in a cart like horses in a curricle. 

The olive, though no beauty either in shape 
or complexion, is the most profitable tree in 
Tuscany. The leaves of the mulberry are twice 
gathered, first for the silkworms, afterwards for 
the cattle. The chesnutj besides other mes, 
supplies poles for the vineyards, and hogsheads 
for the wine; tl;e nuts are a luxury .at t^ tablfs 
of t^»e rich, and a pecessary of life to the ppor,*' 
The pine furqishes a kernel which the peoplp 
eat, and with the foots we light ouf firps. l^ 
ibc low lands the pQ][)]ar ^i^ppor;« the viqes, 
which h^ng in festoons from tree tp tree, and tt^p 
J)fanches 9re cqt for fire-woo(i,-r^Qy the byp^ 
. this l^Gt ^ticle Hii^^t ^ho>^y ^P scarce in Tus- 
C|iny : the Qrand Duke has cqt i[oyfit ^ cqfisir 
derable quantity of timber; Qthe^s h^Y^ 4^nf 
the same, aD.d nobody pla^tlt J" fh^ ^^^ ^^ 
the MEnici, no person yrss penB^ted tp cpc 
doym a tree but oi; coii(}it)pn t|hM ]ip pl9nte(^ 
tyo in its stead. — Ii> those days'jhey cppsidercd 



" ' Of chesnuts they inaltc Polenta, irtich scrres instead 
<€bcead.' . .'-:'■'" .''■ :' y .-'■■!:■:.■■'■ . "■•'-. 

posle- 
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posterit)'; ^presenifishioDistoGomidcTour^t 
sdves only; 

'■ Ac Voltetra are the SdU^wbrks that supply 
the Tuscan State. The island 6f Elba produces 
iron in great quantity; and the Naturalist may 
there find various kinds of marble, and curioua 
' stones. In many of the mountaifls are valuable 
minet ; bitt the high w^es. of the labourers, and - 
their nalurat itidolence. prevent the proprietors 
front receiving all the benefit they might other- 
wise expect; The rocks on the banks of the 
Arno furnish stone (or building, and the expence 
of .water-carriage to Pisa, or to Florence, is 
trifling. They split the rock with gunpowder : 
in winter they bore holes, and fill them with 
water, which when it freezes produce the same 
^ect. 

The mineral waters of this country most cele- 
brated, are those c^ Pisa, Lucca, and Monte 
Catena. 

■ Every market is irrferior to your own. — You 
need not envy me the fruits of Italy.— In every 
country you can eat^ drink, and sleep; in Eng- 
land oJity- you can hunt. I sometimes langy \ 
should like (6 rtm on foot, guctres on my legs, 
•and a pole in my.hand,'.after a few rabbit beagles ; 
9t others, I wish to stand upon a hill, and follow 
with my eye the hunted hare through all her 
doublings. ;— but when I am early up. »nd End a 
morning 
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mommg exactly to my mind t when the south 
or west wind gently blows, and the air is warm 
without sunshine ; then it is that I long to dash 
after a high-bred pack of fox-bounds, — my ears 
delighted with their hannony ; my eyes with their 
spirit, their perseverance, and their sagacity j— 
in short, my whole frame transported with the 
various pleasures of the Chase, and every 
anxious thought and worldly care left far 
behind. 

The Noblesse of Tuscany, who have none of 
these temptations to live in die country, are free 
from many expeftces to which we Englishmen 
are subject. Here are no country seats where 
you may take up your residence, — you, your 
servants, and your horses.— Here are no Sir 
Tisto's* to squander ill-gotten treasures,— or 
capability Browns to shew them how. — Not but 
the. improvement of our villas in England is 
always laudable as a public benefit, when not a 
private inconvenience. — It encourages gentlemen 
to live upon their estates,- and spend their money 
among their tenants : it is adding manure to the 
soil : it employs the laborious poor,, amuses the 
man of taste, and embellishes the country.— 
Here, for want pf employment, a friend of min?. 
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an Italian^ passeil seventl weeks togediet obs^rv-* 
jng a couple of men building a waU that did not 
belong' to'bioi,' 

The ]flbitntines have also another advatit^e 
to counterbalance the pitifulness of thdr io- 
comesj— Hhey cannot make that little, leu -by 
gambling. Games of chance arc jlnrfiibited. 
Fatha:s no longer fear lest their sons shooid 

' become beggars through their own imprudence, 
or their daughters through the imprudence <^ 
others.— The restriction, to be sure, is bard on 

- those ~ honorable adventurers who prey on tbe 
ignorance and folly of their companions/— •more 
treacherous, and consequently more to beguard- 
ed Against, than the highwayman who stops you 
on tbe road and demands your money. Mac~ 
lean,* with crape on his face, and rude saluta- 
tion, plainly shews you what you are to expect, 
and leaves you the option to defend your [hto- 

perty, or resign.it: — Mr. , with pleasing 

address, and studied affability^ makes you bis 
friend before he treats you as an enemy. Mac- 
lean only takes your purse; Mr, — — deprivfes 

' you of your estate. Your personal danger is 
nearly the same with either. One threatens 
your life, unless you deliver your money,; the 



- * A famous highwayman of that name. 

Other, 
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•eibeff diould.jiousbew the slightest suepici<?n.Qf 

'^ iprobct}!, .politely calls you (»i^ ancl bononi^)/ 

cuts your throat. In one instangeijin^eftit^y 

differ esEcntially : — MACLtAttiW.l^fii^ banged; 

whereas Mrr— — , to the la*t Btfom^nt: jOf ja 

'JbxupioQS. 'life, l> cal-es(e<t;^ >ufb iu Ojught /(o 

-idetptse him* and iavited toHbe!bous^8-$if;ttiofie 

IvfhOf firom motives of pntd^nc^, fls Kell as 

. of hon^,-- should positively ^fcHrhkl }^? 91^ ', 

' tranceji--'-. .,..., '■■ ■ ", -; ■; ,;, 

-'" Mec^nxbI*. abt talents,. are wanting iffcjl^tjf. 

-carfy^ /OtharDANTEi, MAcc«iAVfti»siviQ*- 

xiiEod(ra»d:*voN A** OTIS, might :« :F!fW^t)( 

^xist Vi'eN tivne occasions torcat) thooi; fbnh* ' 

Men ^genius are not,as.hei«u>fone,,ih«cQn:q^i- 

nions of Princes ; and the Nobility> -seeing they, 

-are'na4<Mger in favor atCouctt no longer adiqit 

them into thedr society.— It is a prudent, though - 

an. ungniHous' separation, aod saves ennui to 

' boA. ■ 

The commoi;! people, who' in, all countries aj-e 
-more or less oppressed, and seldom conten^eid, 
here at -least are quiet:; and in all their distresses 
ladopt that excellent, but slow remedy — fazienza. 
They are remarkably humble: When an infe- 
rior persoii salutes you, and you offer to pull 
o£F your hat in return, he immediately replies^ 
** Nen s'incommodi." It is notoften that philo- 
sophy, civility, and humility, are «o closely 
united. 
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^m\ltd. to ^eff'rtibht'withtttff'-ilidft irt-sttJclc- 

■ ings. men 'nl'A Wttrien. hi^inim ilVWlStfiinflg 

boat, or swej/tfng \mder a Kia^ tttffij/ytju w^d 

conclude tfiettlfe WriW in1S(?iyil(f\)f ftrankirid I 

htit ripon inqiHiy voq will'ri?it'"Rftd^Hfat thiey are 

So. They Hw better ^hantKe^WtttiicmtebbUKr 

■■in^rtghnd; 'the very ^bi^s^'JftV'e IbeirfsOtfp: 

■artd as for theferdsWp' of goi*ig-*idrtmt shafea 

■■tk stoimi^i,' ctfttcte' ftiikestt so'trifliiifo tbat I 

~h{tve known th&Ai Velk bahilbD^^itli their shots 

fA their Uftfids, out of- ec(>n()h^% I ift£t ojie 

tn^ Indeed the other day ¥801 ^ku dolhg '^e 

satne by his 'breeches. Thfe (fess of -Ihe Coti- 

' viditta. on a'fSte^ d^y-HA^^'b^^iAuch idtaired. 

It Is a distinct- drtsis, aHd"So»l!(r fs ^o'becctm- 

mriided. T 6ihriot tWfm<31?%ecoraing, tftd 

ehbuld like it fcettfer BkB'-'h fiWe^o many-unrte- 

cessary omamerits; - >•''■• ^''■'^ .;-"•"; '-w ; 

General chaVacters rfre ^ho^Bffpfice toindivi- 
dtials, who have always the ainriplaisanee to ex- 
' cept themselves ; were it otherwise, traveWrts, 
whose jadgmeht might so reason^tdy be called 
irf questioh, ougTit 'most certahily to be silent,-*— 
"Where I cannot be silent, I will -"endeavoiw *o 
be just. 

An astonishing chVersity oF character is to be 

observed inithe people of Italy; but as ihe 

French m general are caWed " Peiiis1Maitres\" 

'Politico (artful), to give it no worse term, you 

may 
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may; caJf aa.ttaUan. MaKlwne la Marquise id 
enraptured with, the gentilessics of Monsieur le 
Qievalier, rand at cvtfvy piece of impertinejice 
-he uttersi exchims*->" i<A/. ju'»7 est GentU!'' 

■ which soon' jxadtii him as complete a, Pf^t 
MaiSre as bisiuiur. , The lulian is continually 
gaying.^'* giwniff efurho!" (hpw -artful be is) 
tohisj and soon renders him as ,aj:tfpl as himjielf. 

■ In France; the )^oung men , are, formed by ^te 
woewntandarepresumiog, vain, and trifling,-— 
lor so.abe women. Uke tbeiu.. In Italy, .the 

-, young women ape fopmed hy tb? |nen, and are 
'ignorant,. because the men a^e illiterate.— But 

..asfine gentlen^»:aod fine lathes, with a few . 
bshicmable yicei»,more ot less,, are nearly the 

;;same every whe«.-^hat I haye to say of the 

_-Italiaa-cbaractq[ Jrelfites to.the people only. 
They are civil, obliging and afifectionate ; fond 
■^of strangers, -and, at all times ready to do'them 
service. , They are humble, patient, and suffer 
a great deal without complaining. They are 
temperate, sober, and economical. By nature 
lively, they are eager after every diversion, and 
pleased with the merest trifle. They are pas- 
sionately fond of die Theatre, and are at all 
times more inclined to applaud, than condemn. 
Religious in appearance at least, Uiey hear mass 

- on every holiday, and regularly say their prayers 

five umes a day : they devoutly kneel down in 

* the 
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the street as often as the Host passes, stand un- 
covered when the bell tolls,* and cross them- 
setves when they leaTetfaeir'ovn faabitattoiu.-** 
All this looks well, and has made me more than 
once ashamed to think how few of those cere^ 
monies we Frbtestants pCtfonn t but, on the 
other hand, when I see the bad husband, and the 
cruel father ; the rogue, and the assassin,'equally 
assiduous with men of worth and honor, I con- 
clude a great part of it to be habit, and that one 
secret pang of the contnK heart is preferable to 
all tbose,use1ess cei>enionies. - \' . 

. Having said thus much, candour obliges ^e^ 
thbugh unwillingly, _ to, addi that they ai^ jiot to 
be trusted where money ia concerned : t)iat they 
are at all tj^es ready. to.ta^e a mean and ,unfaic 
advantage, not only' of strangjcrs, but of one 
atiother : that they are .passionate and Revengeful 
to excess, and when provoked (the Tuscans, 
and a few others, excepted), will ^tab.wlth aa 
little cermiqny as tbey cheat* '..,.. 



* At mid-day; an hoai before sun-iet ; at suorpS ; W(«l 
at one bour in the night. 
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LETTER LVII. 



TTI7HETHER you go from Elorence to 
' ' Rome by Siena or Perugia, .a Veiiunno 
is preferable to the post : it is trucj you are 
longer on the road, but you travel without dan- 
ger* and without trouble. It is necessary to 
have an agreement in writing, and your banker 
should see that it is properly drawn ^p and exe- 
cuted. By Sioia you are five days. I paid a 
sequin a day, reckoning also the days of their 
return, for each pair of horses, exclusive of ray 
living on ^e road, which was ^d for apart. 
Those who consider economy, may at certain 
seasons of the year meet with returns, particu- 
larly from Rome, at a cheaper rate. The more 
you simplify, the less you are cheated : your 
dimiers, your suppers, your beds, and those of 
your servants, are like the buckram, stay-tap^ 
and canvas of a tailor, with which he so com- 
pletely confuses the matter, that it is better to 
pay 
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pay the bill thati read it. Tel! your Vetturino 
to pay the usual three pauls a head for your din- 
ner^ and. four. for your supper and bed: let it 
be a separate account between you and him; 
and add yourself a few pauls more to be better 
served^ and with more attenuon. It is not upon 
occasions like these that you can expect to live 
well i you travel through a country indifferently 
provided^ and are served by people whose ex- 
treo^ poverty mi^t in some measure excuse 
their roguery. Indeed, the traveller fares so - 
wretchedly in every part of Italy, that I have 
often wondered the Sovereigns themsetvesi vhose ~ 
interest it is that we should spend our money in 
their country, should not, out of good policy, 
provide 'better accommodation. You who live 
. on the fat of the land, and feast on the delicacies 
of distant countries ; for whom India provides 
her spices, and the Atlantic her turtles; who eat 
sweet sauce with your venison, and whose tur- 
keys are fatted with cor^n, and stuffed with 
^ruffes,*— alas! what will be your penance in an 
lulian inn P — Your soup little better than bread , 
and water, and blacker than Spartan broth : 
your Atesso, a half-starved chicken boiled to 
rags: your Umido, the scraps of yesterday: and 
your Arrosto, not a sirloin of beef, my good Sir, 
but a couple of linnets or chaffinches } — a Pailli.- 
tsse, instead of a feather-bed^ and your hours 
o a , those 
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those oF your ance3tora.'*-^'Let not this artrighe 
you. Even Anthony himsetf; the hixuridif* 
Anthony, when he hada point to Carry; could' 
forego^his dfciicacies, arid' Submit tothe.'greateit 
hardsiiips Without complaining.^Bcsides,' occa- 
sioRal -deprivation' is of service to' the body,- aM 
to the mind no unuseforicsson : one,' by getting 
rid of mdige^fed matter and unwholesome food^ 
recovers its" wonted tone; and the other 'learns 
to appreciate better fortiineir and to he gratef\it 
for eveiy comfort it enjbys; ■ 

Thi road from Flort^ce to Siena is hilly; and 
thoiigh you have but: five posts, is a lotig day^s 
iourney-. ^The -soil is chiefly- gravel, and prO- 
dflceffia-'great ■quamUy-itof 'stalacdte.-'some of 
which are curious. The traveller will'iifld little 
to detwn hirii i« that ancient City, He may see 
the Daqmo and- the Piazfc^ white his dinner is 
preparing, and, unless he be a painter, the pic- 
tures of the 'old masters are' scarcely worth hii 
notice. By having his trunks, &c, visited and 
sealed at hiS' departure from Florence, he will 
not be detained at the gate. 
- At Poderiita an' accident lately happened to 
an English gentleman that nearly cost him his 



• with a Vetturino it is usual to, rise at the break of 
day, diqe at twdv«, aod go to bed ^t eight. 

life. 
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life. FroiA tbcFost-housc. the descent is im- 
mediate, though trifling ; and as it is the custom 
of ItaUaa postillionB tb put tbeir horses into 
mdtioti before th^ get up themselves, the car- 
riage pressed . so hatrd on the wheel-horses, who 
had nobody to hold thera back, that ihey over- 
turned it into a ■ ditch : the glasses unluckily 
were up; one ^ntleman had the temple artery 
shockingly cut, the blood could not be stc^pped, 
and his hfe was for a long time despaired of. 

You have beard much of the mountain of 
Radicofani, one of the highest of the Apennines. 
It is the labour pfpiany houfs, but the; road is 
excellent. When I; passed, the sky was gloomy, 
and the clouds, which hung heavily under me, 
waiting till they became specifically heavier than* 
the air beneath to descend in rain, intercepted 3 
prospect that on a clear day, must be admirable. 
A military man may view with pleasure the piw- 
ation of a fortress th^t once secvr^di this.pass^C 
into Italy ;.'while-;a naturalist qiv. the s^e «po(; 
will amuse himself in tracing oiut.ihc wo^jns. of 
an ancient VoU»no, 

Between Radicofani and Centerjo yqu pasis 
the Same river. not less, I bdieyci ;tban five 
:tiones; after heavy., rains it is aometiraes dan- 
gerous. I met a Fiedmontois gentleman who 
had passed the night unplea3antly enough : he 
.got thrpugh ^c iirst. water tolerably well, but 
found 
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found the second impassible ; and when lie en-; 
deavoured to return lo the inn from whence he 
cjune, it was then too late, — the water he had 
passed a short time before with some difficulty, 
was now become impassable. In this pretty 
situation, carriage, horses, postillions, and gen- 
tleman^ all remained till day-light appeared, till 
they could see their way, and till the waters 
'were subsided, which luckily is an affair of a few 
hours only. 

At Centeno you enter the territories of (he 
Fope, where you will be stopped, questioned, 
and your baggage visited. If you have a lascia 
PassarCt which you should not fail to procura 
from Rome before you leave Florence, shewit. 
You now probably will make your reflections 
on the apparent difference of a Tuscan and 
Papal Government. You leave a country 
where a commerdo-Ubero is permitted, and enter 
one where it is not allowed. Your eye will be 
immediately struck with the contrast, and you 
will applaud the Sovereign who by thus ' en- 
couraging agriculture has improved the &ce of 
his country, and enriched the husbandman : but 
when you reflect that in so doing be has impo-" 
verished the towns, and ruined his manufactures} 
that the Arts have pei:ished, and many of his 
subjects are starving, you will of ^ur$e thinly 
some modificauoq necessary* The public ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of a commercic lihero unlimited and un> 
restrained, as at present permitted in Tuscany, 
is a doulitful question; and you will think per- 
haps, as Sir Roger de Cov£rley did on ano- 
ther occasion, " that much may be said on both 
sides." 

The Lake of Bolsena you will view with plea- 
sure; it is besides well stocked with fish, and 
the eels are excellent. In one of these islands, 
no matter which, Amalasuhta, daughter of 
Theodoric, King of Italy, as remarkable for 
her talents, as for her beauty; and probably, 
though a Goth, the most illustrious female <^ the 
age in which she lived, was confined, and after- 
wards strangled, by order of Theodat, whom 
she had offended. One would think the great 
knowledge this Princess had acqiiired by study, 
and the experience which several years residence 
in a Court must have given her of the human 
heart, should have shewed her the danger of 
provoking a powerful enemy, and trusting him 
afterwards. 

This Lake, it is thought, was once a volcano, 
though of such ancient date that we find no 
mention of it in history. Among oth^ evident 
signs of a volcano, lava has been found in the 
islands; and on the banks of the Lake, the 
basalt^ which is now seen in the Museum at 
Florence. Many of the lakes in Italy arc 
thought 
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tliouglit to 1?e craters of ancient volcanoes, 
though Vesuvius is the only one at present 
existing. This town was the capital of the an- 
cient Volsci.' 

■ Monlefiascone was once famous for its wines. 
You may have heard> perhaps, the ridiculous 
qnecdqte of the German Bishop that was buried 
there; , Vih de Muscat was his favorite liquor ; 
"bis Courier was his taster, who as often as he 
met with any that was good, wrote over the door 
Est, a private hint understood only by htm and 
bis master.— £jf, Est, Est, was unluckily wriu 
ten on the door of the inn at Montefiascone, and 
the excellence of the wine proved the death of 
the Bishop, who drank so freely ,that he was 
shortly after carried to his grave, and his Courier 
placed the following epitaph on bis tomb : 

■■ ■ ' Est, Est; .Est, ■' 

propter nitnium Est, hie Johannes Defulga 
Domipus meus mortuus est. 

He o^ered in his will, that a barrel of Muscat 
wine should be poured over his grave on the 
anniversary of his burial, and a mass said for his 
soul.— -His soul is now left to shift for itself, and 
the money is given to the poor. I donot think 
■flie wine at present so excellent but any driinken 
Bishop may pass Montefiascone in safety, ' 
Vit^rbo was the capita! of all that country 
which 
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vhich the Countess MatiuSa gave tcr the Hol^ 
Seei a donation more legafly valid th'an that 
which Silvester pretended 'to have receivedl 
from the EmperOr CoNSTANTikir'. This €ify 
h not without some degree of irragMfidfence,' ahe^ 
ybu begin to feel yourself in the neighbourfiood 
bf/^onie. A Httle distance ftxsrii %lie town are 
sulphureous baths for the itch, &c. Sec. ; those 
of Fisa are mineral only. At Fisa the heat of 
the .water is ninety-six degrees, and seldom 
varies, except after rain, when it becomes hotter, 
I know nothing of the heat of "these. 

Many are the beautiBjl landscapes bn the road 
to Ronciglibne. A man of taste will do well to 
keep his eyes open to enjoy t^em. I cannot 
sleep in a carriage. I have often envied my 
servants ;— they constantly, like, other animals 
when once they have filled their bellies, are in- 
clined to rest. Our minds are unluckily less 
vacant, and when I meet a gentleman asleep in 
his carriage, and his servant awake, I concl^ide 
■one to be a foot, and the other a knave. 

A few miles distant from Fome Molle you 
-see a tomb by the road side, said to be that of 
Nero. Should you be inclined to moralize, 
you will j-eflect on the vanity of all earthly pos- 
sessions when you see with how small a space a 
tyrant is contented at last. 

Poqte Molle was the Pons MiTvius of ancient 
Rome. 
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Rome. Here the famous battle wai fought be- 
tween CoNSTANTiNE Onct Mezektiusj and 
here Constantikz pretended to see the sign 
in the Heavens that foretold his victory : not 
fiur dstant from this bridge Mezehtius fell 
himself into the snare he had laid for his o[^o- 
nents, and in his hasty retreat was drowned iii 
the Tiber. From hence a street, near two miles 
long, the morning and evenbg drive of the 
Nobility, leads you to the gates of Rome. 
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LETTER LVm. 



THE Perugia road^ though longer, has its 
advantages. You will there see a Lakei 
that HANNiBALhas rendered famous; wilt find 
better accommodations, more objects that de- 
serve attention, more valuable pictures, and 
more remains of antiquity. 

The Consul Flaminius, who seems to have 
been a General of no great ability, encamped at 
Arezzo, and lost the opportunity of attacking 
Hannibal to advantage in the marshes of Clu- 
sium. Arezzo, which is six posts from Flo- 
rence, was one of the twelve ancient cities of 
Etruria, and famous at all times for arts and 
letters. Macenas, the friend and patron of 
ViR-GiL and Horace, was a native of Arezzo, 
aswasPiETRo Aretino, the famous Satyrist. 
This extraordinary genius laid the principal 
Sovereigns of Europe under c6rftrtb\ition : they 
were all ambitious to get his good word, and 
with 
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with him good words were scarce. When 
Charles V., after his ill success at Tunis, sent 
bim a gold chain to stop his mouth, he accepteii 
the chain, but examining it said, " It was a 
small present Jot so great a piece of folly." He 
is the author of various works that have little 
connection. — He composed at the same time the 
most ■ sacred writings, and the most profane, — 
The Life of the Virgin Mary, and the Putana 
JSrrante. 

GoiDQ d'Arbezzo was a genius of another 
cast. " To him we owe the restoration of the 
Notes of Music, which bad been entirely lost 
In the town are many pictures by Qiorcio 
■ Vasari, 

Cortona is two posts farther, and contains 
many good pictures of Pietro fiERREiTiNi, 
commonly called Pietro da: Corto,naj a 
Museum, and some antiquities, not unworthy the 
nbtice of a traveller. The town, which was also 
one of the twelve cities of Etruria, is one pf the 
most ancient in Italy ; and so much in the old 
style, that it is almost inaccessible, and for 
coaches totally impracticable. , The ancients 
chose high situations for their .tc^wns, as a &ecu- 
.rity when attacked against the towers erpcted by 
ithe besiegers, gs'.well as.to enjoy a purer ,air. 

From heffcci-you have four .posts to Perugia. 

You pass the Lake of Trasymene* aad njay tr^cp, 

with 
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whh-PoLYtiitJg and tivv-4n-yo«r hand^ tlie 
famous battle *herdTi.AttiNi«s and his afmjr 
veie defeated and flestrc^ed,— "were drowned i« 
the'Lak?, or killed" bjr the enemy. It is said^' 
that the tupiult of this battle was so great that 
neiUier army 'was seA'sible of an eartUquiake^that 
faappened.atthe tiine, and-oversM whole cities. 
Hannibal expected' the<approM;h of'FLAMi- 
NiuSj encouraged ^Wm' to advance, and-lhen cut 
off his retreat wkh troops ported on purpose^ 
and concealed 'behind the hills at th^ entrance <!^ 
a narrow pass, in some rdpecte'jies^mblingitbMi 
of Thermopilae : when the van of FtAMiaH-os?* 
army, having passed the defile, advanted on tho 
plain, the improvident>Gtoei<ri. fouAdi Uanhio, 
BAL in line of battle readyito-'o^posfchiinX His 
retreat was prevented by-'ihecivplryj he had 
mountains, and an. ambpscadc'itofned -by tisc 
slingers and light infantry on tiis h^t: the Lake 
on -his right; an enemy 'on evdy ■side^— "Thai 
surrounded he feJt his emir,;Ibresawlus'de3truc*. 
tion, but had not ingenuity eilotigh to appiy a 
remedy.^It was, otherwise with Hannibal, 
some years after, when surprised by Eabiuss 
He was then in as bad a scrapeas Flauinius^ 
but extricated himself so admirably, ,that his in- 
gentUiy was even more remarkable than, hia 
imprudence. 

Perugia 
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~ Ferugia is an ancient City of great natural 
strength, and in Ibrmer times was able to resist 
cvety enemy but fomine. When Augustus 
took it, he used his accustomed cruelty, and'^ to 
those who entreated his forgiveness, coolly re- 
plied. — '*i Mvrienduta esse" (you must die). 
Here are the best pictures of Piztko Pbru- 
ciNO, Raphael's master,, who was born here, 
as was also Dante; not Aliohieri, the fa- 
meu^ Po^ but Giovanni Batista, invento]! 
of wings to fly: he was called Didalus, but 
filling and breakmg his thigh, was called learus 
K^vc after* This town has given its name to a 
prison ^lledAcquadi Ferugia, or AcquaTc^a- 
fiica, from-die name of the woman who invented 
.it. This dreadful poison is as clear as the 
purest water i has no taste, causes no convul- 
sions, nor particular pains ; its only symptom 
a lingering^ laiiguishing state that baffles all ar^ 
and <is followed by inevitaUe death. Arsenic 
and c^iTosive sublimate are thought to have 
been the principd ingredients : the effect, though 
never violent, may be increased or lessened in 
proportion to the quantity given : it is even 
said, that those who were practised in the art^ 
could determine the exact time the person who . 
took it had to live. - The secret of the coropo-* 
sition, they tell you, is lost, Uiough it is thought 
that 
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that some of fhie Vtiter 8nB>remains in privaW 
hands. I t^b ^een two g«mletnen- said to he 
itsvictuns* dlife"t^ whiNii issuftposed to bavt 
been poistwed by His own brother. '< ' 

We may think ourselves fortunate that poi- 
soning is no longer in fashion,— the most infer-' 
nat of all wickedness, and the least to be guarded 
against. In ancient Rome the art of poisoning 
was in the highest perfection, — LocosnA.was 
famous for it. In modem Rome his Holiness 
the Pope, Alexander the Sixth, of pious 
loemoiy, improved uptm the sin, and invited 
those to sup he meant to destroy.^He was at 
last poisoned himself drinking by mistake of a 
bottle he had prepared for Cardinal Adrian. 
In those times the very conveniencies of life 
were made instruments of death. Louis XIV. 
being informed of adesign to poison PhilipV. 
advised him not to open a letter, wear gloves, or 
smell to any perfumes. Let us quit this horrid 
subject ; tuid rejoice, that though we abound in . 
other wickedness, this, the most horrid, the most 
cowardly, the most infamous of all, is seldom, if 
ever, heard of. 

Assisi,. the renowned Convent of San Fran- 
cesco, is but a few miles distant from Foligno, 
where you enter the Loretto road: but as I 
(ball have occasion to mention that, and the- 
neigh-- 
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whatever I,,8i3yiM»ye.to. ^}f,^c^Wffirning the^»i| 
diall, to .sajK j|f»uWe,jtor,^5;,lM^ be left ^t 
then. .. .,[i,,.j,i . ,. ; r ,,; f,-,:i, ■ 
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LETTER LIX. 



AFTER a disagreeable journey from Siena of 
three days and a half, I am at last arnved.h<:ari:-. 
ily ennuied, and not a little fatigued, in the Piazza 
di Spagna at Rome. Happy tO find myself in a 
city which once gave laws to the whole world j . 
where the greatest characters we read of in his- 
tory daily assembled; where Manlius fough^ 
C^SAR bled, C1CEB.0 pleaded, and Virgil 
wrote. I also expect great [Pleasure in reading 
their lives in the country that gave them birth, 
and in visiting places immortalized by (heb' words 
or actions.— Classic ground I — Ground trod by 
Heroes, Poets, and Apostles ! 

By the date of your last letter, I cbnclade it 
arrived here several weeks before trie j I read it 
' with pleasure, shall answer it without delay, but 
it contains many requests that I fear it will not / 
J)e in my power to comply with. Which ever 
way 2 turn my thoughts, whether to ancient or 

YOL. II. It modem 
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modem Rome, so interesting is the matter, so 
beautiful are the objects, that I am wholly at a 
loss where to begin, or how to describe a city, - 
that, at the time of m founder, Romulus, con- 
sisted only of a parcel of cottages thatched with 
straw { the ^Itry .asylum of robbers, outlaws, 
and assassins, atid became shortly afterwards 
Mistress of the World !— You desire me " to 
write as if you had never read." — That indeed 
vould be imposing a heavy task. However, 
while I am treating of Rome, I wiU endeavour 
. to say enough to remind you of what you already 
know. 

It is of little consequence to examine who 
were the original natives of Italy; it is still of 
less iniportance to enquire whether Romulus 
and Remus yiat really suckled by a wolf, or 
by a woman, who from her debaucheries was 
called t^ar~a.vt energf!tic expression in the Latin 
jQngpag^, which may possibly have answered to 
: h — —A in ours. Jt is without a doubt that Rome 
increased. -its inhabitants by the asylum it af- 
forded to the outcasts of other towns, and to .the 
■Rape .o£ tfee. Sabine women.,. The beginning 
rlherefo^e qf this <:apital of the universe was 
ndther brilJiaat nor honor«bte. 

The first form of Government we read of, w^ 
;Regal (probably the: most ancient of all Govern- 
inents),'and seven. Kings succ^ded each other 

of 
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of characters widely differing, but of abilitieji 
unequalled in the aftnals "^of history. Two 
hundred and forQ^-five years of wise admin-^ 
istratioD, and constant success, thus laid the 
foundation of her future splendor: but Rome 
was not less indebted to the folly of her neigh- 
bours, who suffered a monster to grow up at 
their very doors, which they ought to have 
stifled in its infancy. Tl^e death of Lucreti^ 
\ put an entire finish to the Regal power, -and 
JiyMius Bkutus, when he banished Tar.(2U I Hj 
established aiUewfonn of Government. >It con- 
sisted of two Consuls, a Senate, and People i-^ 
separately considered, it was Monarchical, Aris- 
tocratical, and Democi^tical j but the three 
different branches united formed that perfea 
system of Governmept we £iigli}h^en at present 
■enjoy. 

The Senate, during the Re^l Government, 
seems to .have had little or no authority ; they 
were a Privy Council if the King thought fit to 
consuk them, but he was not obliged to abide 
by tbeur decision. Upon the accession of the 
Consuls, though the Government was changed 
ipto a Commonwealth, .and though the power qf 
the two Consuls was little mfpiKx to that of the 
King's, it was of sh,ort duiatioD, being liRiited tp 
two years only, and they were chosen by thp 
jH»>ple. TI» law 9f Valemui Publig^la, 
Eg by 
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by allowing a criminal to appeal from ihe SenaW 
lo the People, gave the latter, tn this instance, a 
decided superiority, ahd, in a great measure, an- 
nihilated the power of the Senate. If it be both 
vise and expedient that the Executive Power 
should be in the hands of a few,- this was over-- 
turning it with a vengeance, and thus, to gain 
popularity, the patriot Valerius imprudently 
' sacriSced the tranquillity of the State- 
Hope, an ever welcome guest, and the last 
that forsakes the human breast, seems never to 
have forsaken the breast of Tarquin : his ob- 
stinate perseverance, and unremitted intrigues 
kept Rome in constant alarm, and at last occa- 
sioned the appointment of a new, and unheard of 
magistrate, a Dictator. The people oppressed 
with debt; molested by their creditors, and 
tyrannized over by the Senate,, refused to fight 
against the Latians whom Tarquin had again , 
stirred up, unless their debts were remitted 
them; a Dictator was therefore appointed by 
public consent to enforce obedience.— A tempo- 
ral magistrate, endued with more than Regal 
authority. Superior lo the laws, all other of- 
fices were suspended during his reign, said all 
other power annihilated. The beginning was 
auspicious, but the end wfti'fetal to the liberties 
of the Republic. 
' Thus far the Senate socceeded against the 
- ' ' People, 
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People, and every evil, except one, was re- 
medied in the person of the DictatoF; whose 
unlimited power alarmed, controuled, and pun- 
ished. Discontent still remained, and the peo- 
ple dissatisfied with their Rulers, and out of 
humour with themselves, retired to a mountain 
three mites distant from Rome. A secession 
like this might have been iktal to the Common-> 
wealth had not the famous Fable of Menenius 
AcRiPPA reconciled the People to the Senate, 
That cunning Orator, most interesting from his 
simplicity, represented the Limbs at variance 
with the Body cofitendihg for Supremacy ; and 
plainly marked out to them, that: it was only 
from a perfect accord and unicm of the whole, 
that the several parts could receive vigor, or 
perfbrm thftir functiofls. The inference was 
evident. — The People at once felt the necessity 
of their return, bdt sensible of their power, made 
their own terms. They insisted that two Tri- 
bunes should be appointc;d to watch over their 
interest and redress their grievances :— -that 
they should be chosen annually by the People 
out of their ownbody, — that their persons should 
be sacrcd,--lhat'they should assemble-the Peo- 
ple when they pleased, — and their consent he 
rendered necessary to every act of the Senate, 
From this moment the Government underwent 
another change.— It became a Democracy,— and 
though 
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though the office of Tribmic at the' beginning 
was of the greatest benefit, by' reconciling those 
differences that threateoed the immediate de- 
struction of the Republic, yet in a cours^ of 
years, and in the hands of disaffected persons of 
malit^ious characters, it freqaendy became the 
occasion of anarchy and tumult. The Agrarian 
Law, which proposed' an equal distrtbduon of 
the lauds of the Republic among )the People, a 
project as ridiculous as unjust, was their chief 
weapon of attack } and the Senate had no oth(ir 
defence than that of gaining over one of then* own . 
body, which, as they increased in numbed, tfa* 
the surest and the safest Means they could em- 
ploy. Mably saySi ** H'e also have our Tri- 
bunes, — the Opposition." 

The want of written laws, occasioned some 
years after the appointtaent of the Deceinvin, 
and another change in the constitution then took 
place. We have seen it Monarchical, Aristo- 
cratical, and Democfatical:— an Oligarchy now 
prevailed. Etnbassadors were sent into Greece 
to collect a code of laws, and ten Senators were 
chosen to digest and see them executed. They 
were afterwards called the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables. These new magistrates governed by 
turns ; the laws were in th^lr hands, and their 
power absolute. It is true, the office was 
limited as to time^ but unlimited as to power t 
and 
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,flid these Gentleiiien> when they hod once tasted 
Ae iweets oF governing, were no longer disposed 
fo resign an ofiice they executed without con- 
trouL - Usurped power is always tyranmcal* 
The people groaned> but dared not complten, dtt 
the lustof Af^ius, and the diath of Virginia, 
hke thatof Tasquin andLucRETiA, freedthe. 
Romans a second' time from arbitrary power, 
and thus they twice owed the blessings of liberty 
to female martyrs: 

The DecemvnB being by' this accident ex- 
peltedi the constituuon rettlrned as it was be- 
fore, and so colituiued till the time of Sylla^ 
W))0 Arrogated to hhhsetf th^ perpetual DictatcH*- 
■hip. This was the fatal stab to the liberties of 
the RepuUic Already alluded to, and though 
upon the abdication of Sylla the Government 
returned to its former state, yet the perpetual 
Dicutorship assumed by that Usurper, set an' 
example to CjUak of which he availed himself 
shoi-tly aftefi* The death of C^bar was a mo- 



* Six hundred persons were butcliered in cold blood hj 
Stlla in one day. It was not permitted to, ^ve an asy* 
lum to any one that he proscribed. A aoa who received bit 
lather, of wife her busbaadi were punished with death. 'It 
has been observed, that he did not shew so much courags 
wbea he usurped the DictatorsMp, an when be laid it down 
alter the v iUainoiu use lie had inade of it. 

men* 
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. mentary restoration of Kberty, winch expired 
totally under his successor Augustus. That 
crafty politician first removed every obstacle \i\ 
the way of his promotion, and by means so vil-, 
lainous' as are hardly to be credited. His pro-, 
scriplions during the Triumvirate were not less 
cruel, and were more infamous than those . of 
Sylla. His two political friends, Anthonv 
and Lepidus, soon after became the victims of 
his ambition. The compliment he paid Cato 
when he said, — " Quisfuts prastntan statum 
civitatis immutari non volet, et civis et vir bonus 
est" was a satire on himself, who had changed 
every department of the Stole ; who had taken 
every o0ice upon himself, one after another, to 
wMch any power was annexed, the Tribuneship 
not excepted j and to complete the whole, got 
himself dispensed from obedience to the laws. 
As CiESAR's ambition of the title of King de- 
prived him of the power, so Augustus was 
contented with the power without the title; and 
though he accepted the Government (as he de- 
clared) for ten years only, he took care at the 
expiration of that time to be entreated by his 
Jriends to continue it for ten years longer s the 
same political farce, the same Nolo Ephcopari 
was then said with as much humility and as little 
sincerity as by a modern Bidiop, till the Consuls 
and the Senate becwne obedient to bis will, aqd 
till 
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till tlie Roman people fay slow degrees twcanw 
accustomed to that slavery for which their own- 
vices had already pi-epared them. 

No history, surely, can be so interesting to us 
as that of the Romans. It is not only full of the 
greatest events^it not only affords the brightest 
examples of virtue, but the affinity that Govern- 
ment once bore to our own excellent ConsUto- 
tion renders it more particularly worthy the 
attention of an'Englisbman. 
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LETTER LX. 



ANCIENT Rome is said to have contained 
seven millions of inhabitants; modern 
Rome, at most^ contains one hundred and eighty 
thousand, twelve thousand of which are Jews. 
Fascial, in 1687, makes the whole amount to 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand one 
hundred and fifty-one only ; among whom he 
reckons forty-one. Bishops, two hundred and 
Ibrty-one Priests, and six hundred and thirt/ 
common prostitutes. If it be triie, that the 
riches and prosperity of a State depend on the 
number of its inhabitants, modern Rome has 
little to hope ; but, on the other hand, if every 
numerous and warlike nation has its greatest 
danger within itself, on this bead modern Rome 
has nothing to fear. 

The Wall that surrounds the town was built 

in the time of Aureli an, and is about fourteen 

miles 
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milei in circumference. The Muro.Torto h»» 

reoiaiaed in the same falling state ever since At 
dme of BzLisAHius. Do not fancy that e^ry 
part is inhabited. Modern Rome is tittle more 
than the Campus Manius. which in ancient dayi 
was a place of exercise only; the rest are vine- . 
yards and gardens. 

When I consider the astonishing numbers this 
Capital is said to have' contained, according to 
Mr. Mabtik, six millions nine hundred and 
sixty-eight thoasand, t cannot doubt that the 
stfbtrrbs were included, and we know not how 
tmr they extendaJ; according, to some authors, ■ 
to Otricoli, forty miles dbtant from Rome. 
We know the houses were high, and confine^ 
by a decree of Augustus to seventy feet; pro- 
bably the streets were also narrow, since Tul- 
LiA could not pass without driving over the 
body of her murdered father ii-i-and another 
amiable female, her carnage being stopped by 
the crowd, wished that her J3rother, Claudius 
PULCHiR, were alive to lose another battle, and 
thin the streets. When I compare the scanty 
number of Rome in its present state, I am'proud 
to think that London has still increased in popu- 
lation; and that Britain, a little inconsiderable 
Island at the time of the Casars, aifd described 
as a- country of Slaves, from which nothing was 
cither to be feared or g^ned, should have be- 
come 
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come in length' of! time the most formidable 
Power in Europe. 

FLiNYtells us, that the air in summer at 
Rome was unhealthy in his time. It is un- 
healthy now : . it probably has ever been so, 
since Houace, in bis Sixth Epistle, dates it from 
the appearance of the first fig ; after which time 
he preferred his villa in the country. He tells 
us> that in winter he avoided the extreme cold 
by removing nearer to the sea. 

The climate in winter is now more damp than 
cold. Snow seldom lies, and the severity of. 
frost is rarely fcU. I conclude it has altered 
since the time of Augustus; for that Eni- 
peror, besides his toga lined with fur, wore a 
flannel shirt next bis skin [at that time they had 
no linen), and four waistcoats ; his legs and 
thighs also were warmly covered : this certainly 
denotes a cold climate, Hojiace frequently 
mentions, with a seeming displeasure, Soracte 
covered with show, Ltw tells us, that one 
year the winter was so severe that the Tiber was 
not only frozen, but snow lay of a prodigious 
depth for forty days togedier in the Forum, 
You will either give no credit to the assertion, 
or must suppose the climate altered, since many 
centuries have elapsed without such another ex- 
ample. An Irish Lord, Lord W ■ i. h, who, 
turned of eighty, came to Rome in 1788 to learn 
Ita- 
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Italian, and finish his education, says he ntvct 
was so sensible of coid, nor ever warmed bis 
bed lill he came into Italy.— This cold was 
accidental. You probably will see no ice, and 
may leave your skaits behind you. ' 

The houses, some palaces excepted, are by 
no meaos equal to the idea you may have formed 
of Roman grandeur. The entrance at the Porta 
del Fopolo, by Michael Angelo, is magniB- 
cent, but spoiled by the paltry houses on each 
side the gate. The Corso is a mile in length. 
Strada Pia, and Strada Felice, ve elegant streets ; 
the others are neither straight nor wide. The 
Trastcvere was least considered in ancient 
Rome ; it is so now. The inhabitants are a 
motley crew: the excessive concourse of tra- 
vellers, «f all nations, which annually resort to 
Rome, must nearly have annihilated the ancient 
character of the people ; and I much doubt if, 
on this side the Tiber at least, there is any of the 
ancient blood remaining. — In vain you took for 
the Scipio's, the Cato's, and the BriuTus's'of 
ancient times ;— Cardinals, Monsignores, and 
Abbes, are their only representatives. Though 
much degenerated from what they were, it is 
possible they may enjoy more real happiness'in 
their present inactive state, than they found in 
their former restless activity ; a soiirce of con- 
tinual danger Vo themselves, and destruction to 
their 
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Aeir fellow-creatures. The old Republican 
spirit of this country is to be seen in the horses 
only t they are restive and vicious. — I some- 
times fancy I am mounted on a GRAccBua^ 
sometimes on a Catiline, — and when on the 
latter^ I never spare him. 

The usual residence of the English is the Pi*, 
azza di Spagna; it. is therefore, considerably 
dearer in almost every article than any other 
part of Rome. I mention this circimistance lest 
the state of your finances should make economy 
necessary. 

We have no Embassador at Rome ; but the 
Cardinal de Bernis, a perfect Frenchman de la 
Viellc Cour, does the honors of Rome to all 
strangers, even to the English. He lives mag- 
nificently, and you will be frequently invited to 
his table. 

If you intend to pass your whole mornings 
in running from one palace to another; setting 
down the names of every Painter, without so 
much as looking at the picture ; if at your return 
you prefer the society of your countrymen, to 
an inquiry into the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants; I foresee you will not leave the 
Piazza di Spagna:— but should you wish to be 
veil received in the best societies, Torsake.for a 
time the company of your countrymen,— I mean 
sudi as ponUnue to lead their U>B^n life in 
i Rome. 
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Romf. Get yourself presented in ^be .principal 
houses, and to the 5'oreign MinUtcrj, Tallf 
their language, and comply with their custpios. 
Leave gravity and philosophy bebinjd you ; go 
into company to amuae, and be .amused; anil 
let Qot a thought of to-morrow distM^ the eor 
joyment of to-^day. Speak often, lest you bp 
accused of taciturnity; .and let your discourse 
b^ shpTtj lest ,your language ,be bad, or accent 
4itagreeable.— VoLTA.i&£ once, in return hf 
SQn»e English verses I ^ent hipi, applied the foU 
lowit^g cmf^atic words—" Anglois gat p^rlf* «( 
Frattfois qui jrmse sontjgtns digfu de pow voir." 
Above all, sbey them attention. — Our good re- 
ception in society depends more on our attention 
to others, than on any real merit in ounelves.— 
Ask yourself if you hive not conceived a better 
opinion of a person for no other reason than his 
shewing you more attention, — Oh t vanity, va- 
nity 1 bow easily art thou to be traced in all our 
actions!— «nd how readily do we forgive all 
offences, except the want of attention to our 
own dear persons!— It is, however, an unplea- 
sant consideration, that the man who is mou 
cordially received in all companies, I mean the 
flatterer, and that discreet gentleman, who is 
^ways of your opinion, are the most contemp- 
tible of beings. 

Antiquarians, Ciceroni's^ as- they are called, 
wUl 
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will tiow otTer you their assistance; and it is 
usual to make a six-week's tour through the 
streets of Rome. — I did it once. — No school- 
boy toiled harder, or at times more unwillingly ; 
hurrying over pleasing objects to visit stones and 
rubbish of little importance. Jar -mhat P— to say 
1 had visited- all the antiquities of Rome !— I 
expect more amusement now than I experienced 
then, though I am many years older. — I have 
acquired with age a right to think and act for 
myself.— I am no longer m leading strings : I 
have no other c<»iductor than a Lacquais de 
Place; no Induceinent but real ctiriosity, and 
my first visit shall be to the Capitol. 
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LETTER LXI. 



THE fi^t of the Campidoglio brings all 
Ancient Rome into remembnuice;. There 
tbe Heroes of Antiquity saoiBced to Jdpitek 
Cap ito l i.n ui. — There tbey entered in triumph. 
It th^ fronted the Forum. 

1 was invited to dine at the Capitol at an an- 
nual dinner given by the Constrvatori,* and felt 
a secret satis&ction while I luxuriously feasted, 
to find myself on the very spot that Manlius 
so bravely defended i--^e seat of his glory, and 
scene of his disgrace. 

I sball not attempt to cbscribe the treasures of 
ancient and modem excelletice which the Capitol 
e*ntiUDs : they l^ve been written over and oyer 



• Conseivatori have the superintendence of the Public 
Buildings, Markets, &c.| and in fome measura resemble 
the Ediies of BBcient Rome. 
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again. If I mention the Spoils of Marius it 
is to iPiinifest the horror I feel when I reflect on 
that disturber of the public peace, — that villain- 
ous assassin, whose satellites dispatched all he 
met in the streets of Rome to whom he offered 
not his hand.' If I mention Marcus Aure- 
Lius it is not in honor to his horse, though of 
the highest excellence j^^b^t to render a just tri- 
bute of praise to that philosophic Emperor who 
rendered his subjects happy. I wish he had been 
less indutgeiK tohfs wife, and maKini«tifa'$e 
choice of a successor. • ''' ■"^■'- -■ 

Ad -the entrance isvthe femous Marfiriei^ 
Ybii may' have hearrf'bf PasjMwt, an' antiqtii 
Statue of a Soldier, so call^ frt)lti-pASQt?i's a 
taifor who lived near- iti' he '*as'a'mata''of Wit 
and humour much giveii to satires ' To that sta- 
tue theftortimis fix their Pasquinades f lampoons), 
and' the answer, usually ty the same.hairdj on 
this of. Marfotiii :— I fear"I aitt wrong, 'iand-ihat 
the question is by Marforio,''and the anstier ^r 
Pasquin.— -It is rio matte*; 'These twO'Statilcs 
are' the Successors of littRACE, PEnsiua, and 
JuVfeNAL.and ihie SatyHst* ©f'Wiodern-RcJme/*' 

If you are inclined to reflect on Virtue and 
Vice, .examine well the Statues and Busts of the 
£mpcrocs and Empresses ; you will there find 
examples superiorly eminent for both. Casar 
affords a very ample 6eld for reflection; — his 
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manners, his taltnts^ his ambition, and his. aid, 
were all of them extraordinary. He. was not 
only the most able General, but the nwst con- 
wimmate Statesman, the finest Scholar,' and the 
tnoGt liberal minded Gendeman of the age in 
which he lived. Ambition was bis failure and 
the nonsensical wish of the title of King, whcta 
he already enjoyed the power, coit him his life. 
Had he been as true a friend to Liberty as he 
was an enemy— ^had be been a promoter of pub- 
lic trahquillhyinsteadofa disturber of it, he had 
escaped the hand of the Kssatsin. Tbe Tirtiious 
BsuTUs would not have made a- moit of de-> 
privihg him of life out of love toj his country, 
noi<4t)(it(i TuLLT bavg called that horrid trans* 
action a Banquet to'>^»>uch he wished he ^d 
been invited. Th^y iLittw him too Well to-trust 
faim; he had neither Uifi' steadiness nor the cou- 
rage of a Conspirator :! It was tacky ior bim he 
had tiot ; it had been-a'fateil baiiquet to his re* 
putajtion at least-^if'HOt to his life.,'- 

Augustus is a singular instance of a tnan . 
mitliving a- bad reputation, and improving by 
age : like Sy l l a he seems to have been tired of 
cruelty, and like him to have ended better than 
he began. Had he died young, be bad died a 
villain. In his lauer days, though he entirely 
destroyed the liberties of the Romans, yet, so 
mild Was his government, so ganUe were bis 
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mafinerSi that it was' said of Augustus^— 
' ** He should not have lived, or should not havt 
£ed," 

' Thecharacterof TiBKBius was less equivo* 
calf his whole reign was a series of iniquity. Not 
a day passed without an execution. He forced 
those to live that his cruelties made wish to die. 
Death was a favor at his hands, and bestowed 
only on those with whom he was reconciled. 
When he was told that Cornelius, a prisoner 
of his, had destroyed himself, he exclaimed-^ 
** Corhelhts has then euefed me !" He was afraid 
of thunder r-~well hemi^t. 

Caliou.ija. was a monster in human form. 
Seeing many Senators at bis table he bur^into 
a fit of lai^hter : being/asked the reason—^** / 
ImgK" ^id he, " because it lieiin tny power ti 
haveym all strangled one after the other." He 
wished the Romans bad but one head, that he 
might cut it off at a blow. How untikeTueof 
ooti u >, wIk^ instead of condemning his sul^ets 
to death, said--^ He wished he eendd recal to iife 
all those who were already dead„"r~-A humane 
speech, but not a wise one. 

Claudius was' deficient both in body and 
mind { yet, in the midst of his simplicity he pas- 
sed some sentences not unworthy of a wiser man. 
The Pretorian Guard that saluted him Emperor, 
and were rewarded for it, retained their power 
from 
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from that timet and shortly afler made and uiu 
made the Emperors at their pleasure. 

Nero was the soh of Domitius Enobar- 
BUS and Agri?pina, who^ conscious of his own 
villany> said that nothing good could come from 
him and Agrippina: — yet Agrippina and 
Caligula were both of them children of 
Germanicus. The capricious extravagances 
of Nero were not less extraordinary than his 
cruelty. He was wife to Pithacoras, and 
husband to Sporus. He put his preceptbr to 
death— poisoned his brother— killed his wife- 
had his mother assassinated— and set (ire himself 
to Rome, to represent the burmng of Troy. It 
is the last acdons of our life, not the first that 
decide our character; otherwise Nero had been 
an excellent Sovereignj— Augustus a villain. 

Galba was a brave soldier, but a timid Em- 
peror. It is said of him^" Major privatut 
visits dum privalus/uit et omnium coTuemu impe- 
rii dignum nisi imperaiset." . 

0th o died more heroically than be lived. 
It has been said that be put himself to death as 
deliberately though for a less noble cause than 
Cato; as it was to prevept bloodshed, and to 
save his friends and fe1low*so1diers from destruc- 
tion, without dther pride, pique, or resent* 
ment, I think the cause infinitely more nobleand 
moK generous, and that in this instance the Im. 
poial 
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penal Petii M&ilre outdid the St&ic of Utica. 
Cato killed himself because be would not see 
ih€ distress of his countryi OtHo, because he 
■would not occasion it. 'NevcF was any man so 
much regretted. The, soldiers that assisted at 
\a& funeral, after kissing the dead bodyj aad 
calling him Most Magnanimous, and their only 
Emperor, slew themselves for grief i and otherr 
who were not present, when they heard of his 
death, slew one another. "In the opinion of all, 
he deserved to reign the instant he ceased to 
live. 

ViTELLius was destitute of every good qua.* 
lity, and only remarkable for his glijttony. He 
was at last food himself for the fishes of (he 
Tiber. 

All became Divinities after they were dead, 
, It occasioned Vespasian, when seized with a 
dangerous illness, to say with some humour — • 
** Ut pula Deum fio" (I fancy I am becoming a 
- Divinity). — He was a brave soldier> and a good 
Sovereign ; the best, without exception, since 
the time of Augustus. Though you hate 
avarice,. you will respect the father of Tjtus. 
' Titus was properly called the Delight of 
-Mankind. He considered that day as lost in 
which he had doiie no good; He dismissed his 
foreigners who were offendve to the Roman peo- 
ple: be even parted with his beloved Bere* 

jilCEj • 
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NICE; an(Ji likq our own Harry, agreeably 
deceived the expectations of his subjects. .When 
two young conspirators of family, who had been 
discovered in a plot against his person, were 
brought before him, he received them rather as 
a father, than as a Judge : he inquired into their 
complaints, promised to redress their grievances, 
and, instead of ordering them to be executed, 
invited them to supper.^-The mother of one of 
the young men being absent from Rome, he im- 
mediately dispatched a messenger to relieve her 
from her fears, and assure her of her son's safety. 
—I believe a mother only can do justice to such 
a sentiment. Unfortunately his reign was short, 
apd his brother is not free from the suspicion of 
having made it so. On his death-bed he de- 
clared there was but one action of his whole Hie 
that he recollected with remorse. I have but 
Hule curiosity, yet I confess I should be glad to 
know what that action was. How frequently 
does One day succeed another in the same dull 
uniformity I If you ask yourself in the morn- 
ing what you are getting up to do, I fear you will 
sometimes find it scarcely worth the tFouble.— 
If you ask yourself in the evening what ypu 
have done, it is a chance if you have reaspn. to 
be satisfied with your day's employment,— 
Could every one act like Titus, he might then 
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get up with pleature. and lie down with satis— 

.ikction. 

OoMiTiAH was cruel in the extreme.— Cow- 
ards arc always so! — Not even a fly escaped 
him. Other tyrants condemned their subjects 
to death ; this took pleasure in seeing them die : ' 
he refined upon cruelty, and caressed before he 
destroyed. It has been remarked, that great 
crimes are nearly allied to madness j and that 
Caligula, Nxro, Domitian, Sec. Sec. are 

, eternal monuments of the truth of it. 

Of the twelve Caesars, two only died a natu- 
ral death, Suetonius might prove as useful 
a lesson to Princes as Telemachus. Those 
who are onlyfeared, are generally slain at last. 
Of the Emperors that succeeded -to the time of 
CoHSTANTiNE, most of thcm wcrc assassinated. 
The flattery of the Senate and the power they 
assumed, made these villains fancy themselves 
DiviniUes, till the da^iv of their subjects con^ 

- vinced them they were men. When you read, 
that these Emperors would forbid their subjects 
to grieve for their parents and their friends 
whom they had inhumanly condemned to death 
or torture } that at the loss of any infamous per-* 
son of their own family, they forb^ them to ■ 
laugh on pain of death; that when Drusilla, 
the sister of Caligula, died;, to whom he bad 
allowed 
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allowed divine honors; it was made ca|Mtal to 

lament Her deaths because she was a Goddess, — 
and not to lament faer was equally criminal, ie~ 
cause she mas his sister: you will with difficulty 
conceive how such horrors could enter the 
breast of a human creaturei or that maokind 
could ever have been so vile as patiently to have 
endured them. 

' It is some consolaticHi, however^ in the midst 
oF so much iniquity, to reflect on tbe extraordi- 
nary virtues of TaAjAH, and the Amtonikks. 
The former, when he presented the sword upon 
his accession, as was the custom, to the Captain 
of his. Guard, said — *' Take it to defend me if I 
cm a good Sovereign^ or to punish me if I am a 
had one"— And tbe good Antoninus said— 
" He had no longer any thing he could call his 
ovm since he tuas become Emperor," These 
heroes considered the laws as their superior; 
they .acted with jusdce and humaoity.i they 
lived gloriously, and died jusUy lamented and 
regretted by their subjects. 

'As to the female part of the Empire, the Ju- 
lia's, FAUtTiNA's,aDd Mxssalina's, were a 
disgrace to it : but Cornelia, mother of the 
Gkacchi; Octavia, wife of Mark An- 
THONVi Portia, dau^ter of Cato j and 
Cicero's Tullia, would have been an orna- 
ment to any age. 

Remem- 
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Kennnber, that the best of these Statues are 
by Grecian artists : — a country once famous for 
arts and arms : the country of- Phidias, and of 
Alexander:, a country to which the fine gen- 
tlemen of Rome were sent to improve their 
manners; their orators, to learn to speak ; and 
where their poets and historians were first tauglu. 
bow to write. 

You will see many excellent busts of Homer, 
which will bring the Iliad to your remembrance: 
a poem , thought by the ancients to contain the ' 
principles of every science j and where a better 
lesson of morality, more resignation to the 
Divine Will, and more encouragement to prayer 
may be learned, than is to be found in the gene- 
T'ality of Sermons. It is a pleasure to reflect on 
the customs and manners of near three thousand 
years ago, when Heroes dressed their own 
victuals, and Princesses washed their own Unen. 
Nor do I recollect a single instance of a Gre- 
cian or Trojan Dame passing the whole night at 
cards ; gambling for sums which were she to 
h}se, it might be difficult, if not impossible, to 
pay. — Let our fair countrywomen read Pope's 
Translation of Homek in an idle hour, and 
while they admire the fatal beaudes of a Helek, 
let them imitate the domestic virtues of An- 

DRQMECA. 

Opposite the suir-case stands the famous 
Golonna 
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CalatH)4 Rostrata, erected ithUhfc-tiiqei bC the 
Kepubiic to cMimtieiijorate the first Naval Vici 
tory by Oi OvitLius t and I cannbt help.re^ 
fleeting while. looking at it 4n."ihe [diJ^rencs 
betw^n those days and our own^i -The most 
inconsiderable r frigate, at present in the Medi- 
terranean would be more than sufficient to put a 
fcomplete finish to C. Duillius and his whole 
fleet. At the time oF Hemry the Eighth, the 
greatest ship we then had was of forty guns, and 
called the Great Harry. — What. a miserable 
figure would the Great Harry now cut alongside 
the Royal Ge&rge ! 

In the apartment of the Conservatori you will 
see the combat qf the Horatii and Curiatii^ 
the most remarkable of the few duels that we 
read of in ancient history. Though.brave, with- 
out doubt, courage alone wou^d not have gained 
Marcus the victory without. the help of art. 
Two of his companions were slain, artd his three 
antagonists, though weakened by their wounds, 
stood ready to oppose him. Three against one,, 
are direful odds ; and, though free from wounds 
himself, the advantage was in favor of the 
Curiatii. Marcus therefore, no less politic 
than Iwave, pretended to fly, and jhe Cubiatii 
immediately pursued; they pursued, but with 
an unequal pace, such as their strength per- 
mitted : by this arufice he separated one from 
the 
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die other, and ftlcw them all. Virgil s^s-^ 
** D'ebu an virtus ywij in hoste requiritJ" — The 
flight of Marcus was honorable^ but I am 
concerned that Houzr should have made the 
gallant He<:tor run auby through fear, and 
thus injure a character that in other respects ii 
CO truly amiable; Macuiavel condemns the 
Komans for trusting the event of the battle, and 
all their liberties, to the valour and conduct of 
three young men. It is a proof, at least, of the 
Wgh opinion they had of them. — What nation 
now existing can produce three Brothers of one 
family in yfhdm they would place so unlimited a 
confidence ! 

You will be shewn Mutiu* Scevola, who^ 
biling in his attempt to kill Forsbhna, thrust 
his hand into a burning caldron, and burnt it 
off* in bis presence, — and will be astonished at 
Roman fortitude. 

You will see Brutus on his Tribunal, con- 
demning bis sons to death who had conspired 
against their country; and you will hesitate, 
perhaps, before you decide on his patriotism, or 
his brutality. We are not proper judges of an- 
cient manners ; their contempt of death, and 
love of their country, are virtues' unknown to 
modem patriots.— I hope we are better Fathers j 
- as Patriots. I am certain we are not so good. 

Yo.u will see Horatius Cocles defending 
the 
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th£ Stiblician Bridge alone against the wtlole 
Tuscan army ; and you wiH m> longer wonder 
that such heroes should'arterwards become mas> 
ters of the Universe. , - 

Highly esteemed are the 'three. Pigeons in 
Mosaic; they are said to be' the same that 
Plint mentions. 

• The Wolf in bronze b thought tQ be that 
which commemorated in ancient Rome the suck- 
ling of Romulus and Remus by that animal'j 
and was struck by lightning at the time . of the 
death of C«sAit. The place whece.it-was foun(^ 
and the mack which is still viuUe, reiuler it not 
improbable. .': i. . . . .-' :,-. 

-■ 1 The Dying Gladiator, k the robstperfect re- 
presditation . of a wvoinded : penoni itithc last 
extremity! the hair-snads serect^'dle-legs havi 
already Itast all their poj«r; pkfiL> is swongty 
cxpressedin the. countenance; and'^e verylipk 
jsenshto quiver aS'iri the agony of death/ PLitcV 
^ysj that you may.even reckonthe time he has 
to live from the apparent .remains be has of lifoi 
They -had frequent offportunities .of making such 
calculatioDS;: Sve, I thank GQOjhave.not. .' .1 

Among .the beA.bf^the Pictures ;ypu will see 
the Fortune of Guido, and Gukroiko's SybiU 
of the latter are many copies, yet there is a 
something, a je ne sfais quot, in the tMriginal that 
DO copy has ever yet come up to. 
. ' ■ I must 
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- rmusftnotiquit the Capitol without informing 
jDu, that-it;ij the residence of a Senator, the- 
ea\f repTesehtMive'ii6W.'temaining^ 6f the-an'- 
cient Senate, — of that Senate which CiNEA« 
told P¥'Bii£Uss:!ioolte(L:']ilu: an assembly of 
Kingsj^ Tbii^ is the; oody Court iq Rome in 
which the Magistrate is not a Priest, You may 
. well aski-what is lJec0iD8 of the ancient Romans? 
B'Qti-vt^t'JS'-biecoine of the great nation^ that 
^ precededthem ?— t^phetidcian^ Egyptians, Mqdcs^ 
and Persians, 'and even Grecians, what it tbe* 
(ioBK ofrfiefn^B***They are oiFeminate,-'indo1en^ 
told -ignoam ^ 'and, -after an age of heroism, are 
becoine the most abject of slaves. .-. ^ . ','.\\/..i 
- , The 'Taj^uan RbclE,-:<:diat drjc^ful^bbge'ci of 
terroraniildismE^iihaiicietit/dayiSj'from idMnce 
MAhi/jtlsiaad other ^lionnals wefc burled into 
iitimbdiata' destruc|:ii]nj.''^s .at 'the haxAi o§ the 
Gppitolv -^iTUm^h iiO"k)nger tremeik[bQ9,-Yiii)e 
bawinf lawered'ihe -bills of Rome, and raised 
ifad vallejcst it-'wouM as asn^letely now as for- 
merly break thertieak of ai^:q)an that should be 
thrown from lt':«— it i^ ri^culous, therefore, to 
talk of jumping, downtfordivcrsiorri" and cine 
might suspect that the Audi£V'who treats' it so 
♦fightingly, ncver-saw it. ••' 
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LETTER LXII. 



THE Forum miXt engaged itiy attenUon. 
As I strollfe*^ dlMid^f its turns I endeavoured 
to consider what it' once was, and was grieved to 
find that ;the very place wbece the ancient Ro- 
mans met to d^idie causes, the seat of doquence, 
the most frequented pat <^.R0me, wasbecorae a 
market for cattle; the very Smidificld of bcr 
degenerated sons. Where are now its Temples, 
its Basilicons, itSi^Porticos !•— ItirxlifBcult even 
to ascertain the piMxslwfacre: theystood. The 
splendid ruitis that rtmabi serve only to m^tain 
(b6 sliperiorkyr^bf the ancient over modero Art 
ehittctdre: Ttue Barbarians, when idiey des*. 
trdyed thcfest, might as well have 4)3red ua thqt 
Unnecessary moFti^cation. ! . <- 

It is totally impossible to form the least idea 
of the Forum Romanum to which the Campo 
Vacino bears no resemblance; it was there 
Cicero thundered against Catiline, and de- 
fended 
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fended himself a^nst Clodids ; and it was 
on the same Rostrum, after his assassination, that ' 
his head w^ fixed between his two hands by or- 
der of Anthony. There Hortehgius and 
Cato pleaded. The Fprum was not . Hke the 
litigious modern' Courts ofLaw,Vhere the mer- 
cenary and professional lawyer so frequently be- 
trays the interest of those who employ him. 
The Orators of ancient Rome pleaded gratis, 
and protected the oppressed plebeians, their cli- 
ents, widi all Aeir eloquence.* Public pleadings 
were from the Rostrum, and in the open air. 
Private oiuses were decided >n the Basilicons or 
Porticos} and we are told tfiatia Temple, Basi- 
Ikon, and Focuco, were necessary in every 
Forum, for religion, 4)us>ncss, and convenience, 
aad at least one of each. < 

The remains of this interesting spot are fetf, 
and those are ruins. The three columns of 
the Temple of Jupiisr Tonans, erected by Au- 
bufrius who had escaped from a tbunder-bbli^ 
have ever been looked upon as the finest remuiis 
■ of antiquity : not less for the justness of their 
proportion than for the elegance of their decora- 
tion. You will observe that where. the archi- 



* It was illegal to take money for pleading, or e 
accept any present. 
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Uave was ornamented, the frieze was constanily 
left plain, and vice versa. 

The remains of the Temple of Concord are 
also admirable. It wasihere Cicero assembled 
the Senate when he discovered the conspiracy of 
Cataline. There also Sejanus the wicked 
Minister of the most abandoned Emperor was 
condemned to death by the Senate. The time 
and occasion of its being built is uncertain ; 
some think it was built by Camillus. when he 
reconciled the People to the Senate, — It is men- 
tionedby Ovid. The Senate usually assembled 
in the Temple of Concord and the Temple of 
Bellona. 

The Via Sacra> where Horace met his 
troublesome companioD. that bore or rather that 
bull-dog in human , shape, from whom Apollo 
at last Ktved him. past close to the Temple of 
Antonine and Faustina, of which teiLColumns 
only are now remaining. 

The Lacus Cuttius, that famous Culf into 
which Q. CuRTius is said to have leapt, horse 
and all, a most improbable story, was without 
doubt an interesting object in ancient Rome, but 
it is not easy to <^scertain its exact situation. It 
was on its bank that Galba*s duur was over- 
set when he was assassinated by the soldiers of 
Otho. 

Here stood the Colonpa Miliaria, or first 
VOL. n, ■ K mile- 
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mile-stone; distances were reckoned from hence 
all'over the Empire, as' ours are from London 
. Bridge and Hyde Park Corner. Travellers are 
obliged tp Caius Gracchus for this conve- 
nient method of measuring distances. It is a sa* 
tisfaction at the end of every mile to know how 
far you have left one post, and how near you are 
to another.' Augustus was the first who 
established regular posts ; before his time Cou- 
riers went on foot. 

The Triumphal Archof Severos waserected 
by the Senate to Septimius Severus, on his 
. victory over the Parthians. It consists of thrfee 
arches. It is curious to observe how mOch they 
are below the present surface. The Basso Re- 
lievos represent the Military Exploits of that 
JEroperor, dnd sufficiently evince the decay of the 
Arts during his reign. This Arch, which was 
then the entrance into the Forum from the Ca- 
pitol, must have had a very different appearance 
when it was all above the ground ; the Statue of 
the Emperor in his Ttiumphal Car standing 
boldly on the top. 

The Arch of Titus, the most ancient in 
Rome, is richly adorned with basso relievos, 
representing the famous Candlestick with its 
ieven branches, emblem of the seven primitive 
churches; the Table of Shewbread; and other 
spoils brought from the «ege of Jerusalem f— a 
siege 
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siege tKat we still read of with horror. The 
Jews are said to have lost in this war near a 
tnillioti and * a hdlf 'of men j eleven hundred 
thousand perished at (he siege of Jentsalein 
only. T1TU8 there shewed the benetw^ence of 
bis nature, but it availed little against the obsti- 
nate ferocity of the inhabitants. The distresses 
of this City during the siege, if related whh fide- 
lity, are horrid beyond exain[de; Mwy were 
starved to death; many used extraordinMyLmeans 
to preserve themselves .from it: husbagds by 
force took the food from their wives,— apothera, 
from their children :— but one incident was par- 
ticularly shoclung; a mot^icr wbo had a young 
jchild at her breast, cut it into pieces to satisfy 
her hunger :—-a circumstuice like, this might in- 
cline one to think that Jerusalem m^rit^d hff 
destruction; yet Titus wOuM b»v& ;$ayed the 
Temple, had it not been bdLdestiny tO fell. The 
Composite Order js said to haveibeen first, used 
in Kome in tbis.Archj .under which, they tell 
you, die Jews to this.day areunvrflling.topass. 
Here Vespasiak triumfdied with bis flOn, out 
of economy. 

We admire the beauties of sculpture; in the 
Triumphal Ardi of TiTdsi and- ip di;»t of 
CoNSTAHTiHK we lament the difFereac;e ^a 
few years had made. The Arts wew evidenUy 
on Uie decline ; and kst it ^lould not. be suffi- 
jK a ciently 
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tichtly observed, basso relievos were brougbt 
.from the Forum of Trajah to render it still 
more conspicuoiUj for they have nothing to do 
with C6n»tantine,— it is the victory of Tra- 
jah over the Dacians that they represent. This 
Arch wa« erected to Gonstantihe after his 
defeat of Mezen'Ti us. It seems as if architec- 
ture did not decline in propoi:don with the other 
arts : 'Ac Arch itself is beautiful. 

N^r it you see the remains of the Meta Su- 
danSf a fotmtain so called from its Fesemblance 
to the Meta of the Circus. It was designed for 
the use of the Amphidieatre.— Thithier many a 
tired, wounded gladiator came to quench his 
thirsij and cleanse himself from dust and blood. 
Ancient Rome had many Forums j that (^ 
Thajam was the m(>st> cons[»cuous. .:The fa- 
mous Filkr 'erected'to that: Emperor by the 
Senateat his ctniquest of the Dacians, still re- 
mains untouched, uninjured, either by the de- 
structive-hand of time, ormoredestnictive hands 
of men. Though beauufol the Pillar in its pre- 
sent 'st^lt^ and enrich^ with useful ornaments, 
tiiat afford the best information now remaining 
of thc''dft}Ss and o«oopation of the Roman 
Soldiery, the work oF Apoi.i.aDoiiufl j yet 
iancy ta yourself' the .£^reit once made when 
boldly adding in &c midst of an ^immense 
'square,^ ^d Kunounded on every sidfe by the, 
'■' '-' '■* r. :: most 
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most elegant and most magnificent edifices. On , 
the top is the Statue of Saint Peter in bronze. 
With all my respect for the Saint, wbosenamc I 
have the honor, though unworthily, to bear, I 
am sorry the ashes of so excellent a Prince as 
Trajan were disturbed to place his image 
there. — I cannot think military ornaments at all 
connected with the life and atchievements of an 
Apostle. In the center of the finest Forum in 
Rome stood this beautiful Pillar, which Tkajan 
flid not live to see. 

:TheColumt\(Of Anjohinus, though inferior, 
is also a magnificent relic of ancient grandeur. 
The Sutue of Antonine has given place to 
that of 3mnt Paul: this Saint also might surely 
be better placed than on.a Pagan Pillar, adorned 
with the trophies of victories in which he had no 
ihaie. 

Ammien, a writer of the fourth century, tells 
tis, that he found report a liar with regard to 
Oit^ei:. cities by saying too much; .he bad found 
it alsp: a liar witl^ r(;gard to Rome t^y, .saying too 
Jittle. - If the shattered remains . of this great 
people atill form the magnificence of modcro 
Rome, what iQust ancient Rome have beeo in 
all her splendor. 
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LETTER LXIII. 



THE Colosseo, so calledfirom the Colosjal 
Statue of Nbro that stood hear it, is. 
without exception^ the most wonderful ruin of 
^tiquity. This, as well as the Temple of 
Peace, was built by Vespasiah; and Rome 
owfts, to use thewords of a late elegant historian, 
to the most covetous of its Sovereigns two of its 
best monuments. Maktial, who lived undo* 
DoMiTiAH, prefers it to the Seven Wonders of 
the "World— Omnw Casareo eedat tabor Amfiv 
ieatro. 'Vou will admire the building, and think 
vidi horror of the blood spilt in the Arena,— of 
fighting gladiators, and Christian martyrs; ■<:niel 
SportSj and shameful sacrifices. ' ''' 

This immense edifice consists of four ordew 
of architecture, the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite, each according to the best pro- 
portions of the best of times, and contained 
ei^ty thousand spectators. The form is ovalt 
■ the 
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tfae best adapted to give to each person a view 
of the Arena. Though less perfect than that at 
Verona,'you still discover the distribution of the 
seats, and how they got tpth^m. Convenience 
was not less attended to than magnificence j and 
the whole was admirably contrived to receive at 
one time such an astonishing concourse of peo- 
ple, who entered ajid went away with more ease 
, and less confusion thaii at' a modern theatre. 
The front row, reserved for ibe Emperor, prin- 
cipal Magistrates, and Vesjai Virgins, was de- 
fended by a kind ot jalousie of wire from an 
accidental spring of a wild beast. Knights bad 
seats allotted to them behind the Senators. Tte 
whole WEts covered.with. an awning, which served 
as a.defence either a^inst tl^ sun or rain. 

The Arena was so called, being covered with 
sand. It was a place of combat* The gladi- 
ator by this means had firmer footing, and .the 
blood, which was shed there in abundance, wap' 
less offensive to the eye of the spectator. It was 
a shocking pastime, and suited to a people who 
lived by conquest, and delighted injijlood. , The 
Arena, without doubt, contributed not a Jittle to 
their feroci^. There the best hearty,, I^st the 
sensibility that was natural to them, and learnefi 
to look on distress unmoved ;— there the Roman 
soldier learnt to despise death, and the Emperors 
to indict it withovit remorse. It is said ^bat 
Clah- 
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GtAynius bicartie more cruel by attending 
constantly to diversions of this kind. Unarmed 
Christians were here exposed to wild beasts to 
be torn piecemea] ; naked gladiators gave and. 
received a thousand wounds; criminals were set 
to murder each other in cold blood ; — such were 
the diversiwis that the people of Rome, menr, 
women, arid children, ran as eagerly to see, as 
ours to a puppet-show :' and yet the very same 
people whi;n they heard that excellent verse of 
Tkrznce^" /fpffio sutitt humani nil a me alie— 
ntun puto," approved the sentiment, and the 
theatre shook with thdr applause. — What an in-* 
consistent animal is man I 

Gladiators were first hired to fight at the 

' funerals of great men, in imitation of the ancient 
custom of sacrificing prisoners of war at the 
sepulchres of their heroes. Junius fiauTys 

, gave this diversion to the Romans at his father's 
death'; CiESAH, at bis daughter's. They after- 
wards became more ' general, were taught in 
schools, and let out for hire; — it is also said, 
they were fed high that they might bleed freely : 
they even tell you, that the vanquished gladiator 
would assume a graceful attitude, and die with 
digni^. It is scarcely credible, that men should 
put themselves into studied attitudes in the midst 
of agony, merely to enjoy the plaudits of a world 
tl)ey were leaving for ever, an4 th&t cruelly made 
a sport 
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a' sport of their sufiferings, "Hie life of tbe van- 
quisbed depended on the will of the Public: 
when they held up their hands with the thumb 
down, it Was a signal of reprieve-j the thumb 
■held up, was a sentence of death.— It is difficult 
to conceive how; it was ever possible, in cold 
- blood, to condemn to death the vanquished sup- 
"pliant gladiator. 

In the morning they fought -with wild beasts t 
about mid-day, with one another. They did 
not always fight singly j sometimes in parties, 
continuing the comtrat tiil'oneside hadentirely 
destroyed the other. When presented with a 
sword of wood they were excused from public ' 
'service; and itwas'not unusual forthem then ta 
keep a school, uid instruct others.- 
' -Nero obliged six hundred Knights, and four 
'hundred Senators, to fight for his diveraon; 
and Caligula, when gladiators were wanting; 
■forced th6 Citizens into the Arenk to defend 
'themselves against the wild_ beasts which were 
'let out upon than, their tongues bdng first cut 
out, that they might not complain of his cruelty: 
Surely these accounts are exaggerated, or the 
Romans, who are represented as heroes, were 
the very vilest of slaves. 

There is something truly shocking in these 

sports, which were the delight of the Roman . 

people. To see two men pitted oai against the 

other 
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Other like gan^-eocks ; annfid purposely to cut 
each (Mherin pieces: tO;Wat{clf iitid applaud t^p 
blows ; see the blood, hpar thf; grojans, and view 
with pleasure die dying coiupjtions of the vaa* 
quishpd, — has a degree of barbarity io it to 
which no other- nadon has . ever yet arrived. 
Our countrywomen will with difficulty. believe, 
that the fair-sex not only partook of these diver^- 
lionc. but, if we can credit the Satyrist, were 
somcdmes performers themselves in these scenes 
of blood.— In short, this amusement was sp 
g/saani, and so much in favor with the people, 
that even ia the latter ages, when the mild spirit 
of Christianity prevailed, though it highly disap- 
proved its cruelties, did not think it prudent to 
, prevent them. 

I fear there may be fpund somewhat of cru- 
elty almost in every diversion in which m^in ' 
delights. See the. Bull-feasts in Spain, not like 
the English bult-baiting amusement of the vul- 
gar only, but a superb and cosily festival, 
bqnored with th? appea^nce c^ the whole Court, 
and where all that is great, all that is lovely in 
Spain, regularly attend. The sufferiogs of the 
bull are not to be described. Darts are not 
only stuck into his sides purposely to enrage 
him, but squibs and crackers are fastened tp the 
ends of'them to add terror to anguish. , He 
bellows, he tears up the earth with rage : be is 
atucked 
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(Stacked now. on borsebadc^ ooV on foot,. I^ 
met) trained to this exercise^ aiid expert at \u 
Doring'ti loQg<con{lict'the hocsesarefreqCientljr 
gored by the furious animal^aiid, to increase^the 
horror of the scene, crawl- along die- Arena dragj- 
^ng their ennfalb nfter : than>4-At length, .in 
awful silence, die Matador drriv^ with the Mo. 
\iU (akindof'Clbailc), whichbe holds in bts kft 
tend' to provoke^ the furious animal, and directing 
thcpoiiitof his'^wordat his hcartrUys the bleed- . 
ing victim at hisfeet. — -Tell me not dira of the 
cruelty of a Sportsman, though the fleet hare and 
Wily fox are objects of his pursuit: be is witness 
Only to th& natural- contest 'between one animal 
andanother J and'though death is'lhe consequence, 
it Ts'instantane6us?-tJor'is it accompanied - with 
-iiny- cit'cumstance'ofbarti^ffity of wliicb humanity 
need be ashamed. 

The English are accused of a love«fc6ck-fighu 
ing, bulUbauing,boxlBg, and cudgel-playing.— I , 
do not wish themexempt from this censure, if k , 
contribute, as I believe it does, to the supetior 
courage that animates them. I- am 'no boxer 
myself; I have seen no sparring : yet I think it 
of use, and read of those honorable and manly 
contests among the lower class with the greatest 
satisfaction.— Take care how you suppress this 
generous spirit, if you render them cowardly, 
you make them cruel : prevent fair Bgbting, and 
they 
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titey vill soon learn to stab each otba; the com. 
mon practice in other countries. Ao Italian 
who had been in- England^ where he had seen 
two Englisbmeni fight in the street, mentioned 
ihe other da/i-^s s-proof of our barbarity, that 
one of them, having . knocked . the other down, 
stood waiting ftx the tnoment of bis rising to 
knock hini down again. Whether a battle be 
justifiable or no^ the cause of it only can deter- 
mine: when engaged, self-defence requires u» 
to do the best we can for our own )»%savation, 
and generosity is then shewn by taking no unfair 
advantage. I can safely say, that in England, I 
never saw a man struck when he was down. I 
never saw two men fall upon one i qr z weapon 
drawn upon an unarmed man : nor is the knife 
which Englishmen carry ip their pockets to sup- 
port life, ever inhumanly used to ciit the thread 
of it. I sh^l make no comparisons ; and I can - 
assure my Brother-Citizens of the World, that 
I will cm other occasions as candidly allow the 
£dUngs of' my countiymen, as in this instance I 
am proud of their virtue. 

A patriotic spirit has carped me strangely 
from my subject; luckily I am writing to a|i 
Englishman who will excuse it. I shall finish 
all I have to say of the Colosseo by telling you, 
that the Romans themselves have raised their 
sacrilegious bands against a venerable pile which 
a Gothic 
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a Coduc King bad spared :— that one Pope, 
with more than Gothic ignorance, destroyed as 
far as he was ahle these precious remains of an- 
tiquity; and another (Lambertini) has had 
the sense to know their value, and ingenuity to 
preserve them from further rapine.* In short, 
the Colosseo, which once rung with the shouta 
of eigb^ thousand people, is become the most 
quiet and most retired spot in Rome.-TOnce 
a scene of combat, it is now a place of prayer. 



* AltSTB are now erected in the Arena, fonning a Vut 
CrucM, reprcKOting the pasuon of our Saviour. 
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LETTER LXIV. 



nA.NEM et Cireenies was the common cfy of 
■* the Roman people from one end of Rome 
to the other [ and the latter were the bribes with 
which> in the time of the Republic, the rich ob-' 
tained the votes of their constituents. Their 
love of the Theatre and Circus was insatiable. 
The Theatre of Pompey, of which we have 
little or no remains, was the first that was built 
in Rome ; it contained forty thousand ; or ac- 
cording to La Lande, eighty thousand spec- 
tators, A Portico> adorned with the statues of 
the most distinguished characters, men and wo- 
men, by the best artists, surrounded it, and 
afforded that shelter in bad weather which a 
theatre totally uncovered might occasionally re- 
quire. PoMPEY at the opening of this theatre 
gave plays at bis own expence ; in the Circus 
horse races; and in the Arena three hundred 
lions were kilted, besides other wild beasts, for 
the 
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the diversion of the populace. I wonder hovr 
they were procured, sihte lions ahd tygcTS are 
tiot a!s easily caught as hares and rabbits.- I 
cannot but admire the wealth and grandeur o( 
the Citizens of Rome, who produced shews for 
the amusement of the people, which LeWis the 
Fourteenth in the height of his magniBcence 
could not have accomplished. - 

Of the Theatre of Marcellits little now 
remains, except the columns that surrounded Jt 
on one side, and they are in die best , style of 
DbHc and Ionic arcliitecture. This^ theatre wa« 
built by AuGt]tTUs to the memory of hU 
nephew Marcellus. Though the theatre is 
no more, the memoiy of Marcellus still re- 
mains,— but rather owing to the merit of the 
Poet who has rendered it famous, than to his 
own virtues* Octavia was so much affected 
by this delicate piece of flattery, that she ordered 
him ten iesierces for each line.* . • 

The Circus Maximus, instituted by Romu- 
i:us to commemorate the Rape of the Sabine 
Women, contained, if you credit Victor, three 
hundred and eighty thousand spectators. The 
fom was an oblong square, rounded at one end: 
the Spina, a wall twelve feet broad, and foui 



> About two tkiuwod pounds sterling. 

feet 
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feet higbi. separated the Arena in the middle, 
faaving at each end three short columns in form 
ofacone, called Mita, rpund which the Cha- 
rioteers turned, keeping them constandy on their 
left hand : they made Kven i;ounds. The Ro- 
.mant, though Pagans, were religious. The 
Images of their Deities were first carried in pro- 
cession, attended by a military escort of horse 
and foot. Sacrifices were then performed, at 
the conclusion of which the signal wa:s given, 
and the race began. 

These were not like the Grecian Gaq^^, 
where Alcibiades, and others not less famous, 
contended for the Olympic Prize. The Roman 
Senator was a spectator only. Charioteers were... 
no longer heroes [ they were the Jockeys of the 
present age : white, red, green, and blue, were 
the colours which distinguished them ; intended, 
as it is supposed, to represent the four seasons 
of the year, winter, summer, spring, and autumn. 
Alt had their partizans, particularly the two last, 
which afterwards became leading factions, and 
their bloody differences frequendy occasioned 
the greatest danger to the State. 

The circular part at one end is aH that now 
remains of the Circus Maximus. The Circus 
of Caracal LA still preserves its ancient form, 
not only the Spina and the Meta, but the Towers 
for the principal Magistrates, and the seats for 
the 
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the people, are still discemable. There is one 
particularity' worthy your observation : hollow 
earthen pots are placed under the seats, some 
diink to lessen the weight of the building, but in 
the more general opinion, to render the applausq 
more sensible;— a strar^e idea of the wchitect* 
as if the natural i^plaust of tweaty-foBr thou- - 
sand people, the number it is said to have con- 
tained, was not of itself noisy enough, ti>ithouC 
the b«lp of art. This js the liiOst perfect ssKJent 
Circus now remaining,; The diversioos oC this 
pla<;e>were not confined ta racmg »nly: they 
were of various kinds, and Jasted' from morning 
till- night. The pc0pleiu»ially retired, at .twelve 
to dine: but it is;said' that.CLAupius was so 
passionately fond qf .these divKsions, _that :bo 
remained till all was over. . , 

A warm climate, and woollen coyeiipg with<> 
out linen, made frequent bathji;ig:;necessary< 
The number and cooveniency flf the baths 
formed a principal part of ancient Roman mag- 
nificence. In thoseof DiocL^siAN threit thoo- 
sand persons could bathe at the saax time unseen 
by each otberj and in those of -'Caracal la, 
less extensive, but not less addriled, two thou- 
sand three hundced. . Such were the baths of 
DipcLESiAN and Caracalla, the remains-of 
which are the wonder of the present day^ Many 
others were erected at different times by various 

VOL, II. i per- 
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pentmagea. The Aldobrandini marriage, and 
ihe famous Laocoon, were found in the baths 
©f Titus I where still are to be seen the Ar»- 
l>esque, or grotesque paintings, which Raphael 
hia copied in the Vatican. At first men and 
women went promiscuously into tbe aame bath ) 
Adkiait, who was no friend to the fair xx, was 
6k first who perceived its indecency, and snp' 
pressed iu 

The- euitom of bathing was not peculiar to 
tbe Romans only i it prevailed as far back as we 
have any history of the Grecian, Asiatic, or 
Chaldean empire. Baths were first brought to 
{wrfectionin Or^cet the Lacedemonians attrio 
bute to themselves the glory: and Vifnuviua 
leHs us, that &e Romans built dieir baths- in 
imitation c^that nation. 

In the eairly days of the Republic, the Cam- 
pus Martius was the only place of exercise, and 
the Tyber the only public bath. It was there, 
when covered with dust and sweat, they cleansed 
■heir bodies, refreshed and invigorated their 
liifibs. ' As luxury increased, aqueducts were 
consorttcted, but were not brought to perfection 
liU the time of the Emperors. Baths instituted 
hy authority were regulated by their own laws, 
Acatiy public rejoicing they were given gratis 
to the people f at any public calamity, prohi- 
bited. 

, Three 
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■ Three o'clock vaa tbe umal bour oF the pub^ 
iicibitbs. The cxpeoce was so trifling that tbe 
luxury became, genera!. *Thcy - were usually 
scraped afterwards j. a ceranooy I- should readiljr 
have excused. Augustus is said to have had 
callouies formed oa his skin by. the too frequent 
use ofthe Strtdolum; an instrument resembling 
die scraper' of a race-horse t hut this is of wood, 
that was of iron. Antonius Mu&a having 
saved Augustus from a dangerous illness by 
die cold badij k became the fashion ; but shortly 
after killing Marcellus by the same means, it 
went 'OUt of fasHon again. 

Ttieyonoiiiced their bodies i it was an ancient 
.custom : — the Psalmist tells us, that it gives to 
man<a cheerful countenance,— it cenunly gave 
faim a shining one. 

These immense edifices were not confined to 
bathing only. They were not less adapt»] to 
evet^y kind of exercise both of the body and 
mind. The whole was richly adorned with 
paintings and statues; among the latter of which 
Mercuryj the God of Eloquence, was never 
omitted. 

Twenty aqueducts supplied the baths of an- 
cient Rome J three of which were restored by 
SfixTus v., and.a're more than sufficient for the 
use and luxury of the present inhabitants. 

Every quarter oi the town has several foun- 
I. 3 tains ; 
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tains ; the lavgest iM most abutfdant is La Fon- 
tana Paulina^ so called .after Paul V, whaconw' 
structed it : it is a ' vile piece of architecture.' 
The mosp beaiitlful and best is the Fontana di 
Trevi ; an ancient aqueduct supplies- this fquib* 
tain with excellent water,-: the Aqua Vergine ; 
the same, ' pediaps, that Gassius drank:-tr-but 
wheFcfore do I talk of Cassius to one who had 
rather revel with Anthosy ! 

Let me not forget ^e fountain Egeria, where 
NuMA pretended to hold his seoret conferences 
with that nymph for the prosperity of the State. 
No people were more superstitious; opoiwwe 
easily cajoled at all times, than tbe inhabitants'of 
Rome. " , ■ : ■ ' 

The Cloaca Maxima, or:Common seweii.wa* 
built by Tarquinius. This extraordinaiy 
piece of masonry, consisting of large blocks of 
stone without martor, has already stood upwards 
of two thousand, four hundred years. It may 
oudast the famous Pyramids, which they t^ll us 
are beginning to decay. .,;:>: 
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LETTER LXV. 



' I *HERE is nothing remaining of ancient 
■*- architecture more singular, or more ele- 
gant, than the Pantheon, which a countryman of 
ours compares to a Cockpit, This Temple, 
when it stood boldly idjove the surface; when 
yoii ascended to it by a flight of steps, and before 
it was stripped of its finery,* was worthy of ihd 
■Deities it contained :— sunk into a hole, sur- 
rounded by mean' and filthy habitations, it bears 
little resemblance to that fashionable rendezvous 
where Horace tells us the Nobility of Rome 
assembled. The Portico was added by Agrip- 
PA. This Temple, formerly dedicated to Ju- 
piter, and all the Gods, is now dedicated to the 



• The Baldaquin at Saint Peter's is of Corinthian brass, 
taken from the Pantheon, and was a mixture of gold, 
silver, and copper.' 

Viii- . 
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Virgin, and ail the Saints; and every hour of 
- the day is full of sinners. 

Of the Temple of Peace three arches only 
lemain. This was the largest and richest temple 
in Rome. It was built by Vespasiai), and 
burnt under Commodus. Thespoils of Jeru- 
, salem were not the only valuable deposit lost by 
this accident ; the most excellent works of art ; 
the most admired beauties of painting atid sculp- 
ture were also utterly des_troyed. From the 
extraordinary elegance of the single pillar before 
the church of Sanu Maria Maggiore^ some idea 
may be' formed of .the beauty of the Temple 
itself- 

The Ten^le of Jan-us wa« only open while 
the Romans were at war. As Romulus en-r 
couraged his subjects to jnilitary atchievemenui 
to acquire dominion^ his successor Numa en- 
couraged them to live in peace as the surest 
means to preserve it. During his reign the 
Temple was kept constantly shut for fprty-thiee 
years following. 

The Temple of Vista i* spoiled as a temple 
<by being transformed into a church. The Vestal 
Virgins were instituted by Numa. In some 
respects they resemWed the Nuns of the present 
day. They .wore a particular ^ess, and thei^ 
hair was shaved. Their principal employmeitt 
was to keep in the Holy Fire,— a necessary pre- 
£autioD> 
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paution, as they had not our facility in lighting 
it again. There were six of them, and, as they 
were of necessity to be virgifls, were wisely pro- 
cured before ihey were ten years old. Thejr' 
had great privileges : they were maintained ^ttt 
the public expence; had a lictor to attend 
theiTi; had places allotted them in the theatre; 
and if they met a criminal by accident, might 
absolve him from punishment :—blit if they 
failed in their vaw of chastity, tbey were buried 
alive. Notwithstanding the severity of the pu- 
nishment, instances are not wanting of their in* 
€ontinency. 

The Temple of Virtue and Honor was built 
by Marcellus. It was a noble idea the pla^ 
cing them together, making it necessary to past 
Jint through the one, before you could inter the 
other. 

The Temple of the Sun and Moon is now the 
Convent of Santa Maria Nuova. When Lord 
H— h was here with his two daughters, h« 
attempted to get admittance, and was refused. 
It is nothing less than excommunication for 4 
woman to enter : he said Aey were already ex- 
communicated — they were heretics.' 

Innumerable were the ten;q>les of ancient 
Rome. Voltaire wittily temarks— " L'interti 
n'en a point et partout ii est adore," 

Of ancient Mausolcttms that of Aarjah ii 
the 
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the most conspicuous,— the Castel Sant' Angelo 
of the present day. The columns with which 
it was adorned ar& removed to Saint Paul's ; 
the cannon which supply their places were cart 
from the brass of the Pantheon by order of 
Pope Urban VIII. : thus the ornament of a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter and all the Gods, 
became, under the mild government of Christi- 
anity, an instrument for the destruction of man- 
iind. We read that this fortress had been 
infallibly taken by the Goths under Vitiges, if 
the garrison had not, as a last resource, pelted 
them with the Statues that they found there. 
Lucky as this circumstance may appear, it is 
unpleasant to think that the bead of a Venus, 
or an Antinous, should have been thus em- 
ployed, when a common stone would have an- 
swered the purpose to the full as well. The 
Sleeping Fawn, oiie of the heauties of the Bar- 
berini Palace, was found in ,the ditch of the 
Castle partly broken; — who knows but Beli- 
SARius himself might have thrown this very 
Fawn at the head of Vitiges. Let me take 
this opportunity to remark to the honor of .Be- 
LisARius, that the Conqueror of Vitiges 
might' have -made himself King of Italy, the 
hei^t, of Casar's ambition, had he been less 
faithful to his' Prince. He was ^bt less remark-, 
^ble for his misfortunes .j and probably suffered 
mofQ 
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more from the conduct oF his own wife,; than 
fi-om any open and avowed enemy he ever had. 
His blindness and extreme 'poyerty — the Date 
Ohiltm BeUsario is thought to be fabulous, and 
is rejected by the best authors. The Gallery 
of Communication, a retreat from his palace in 
case of danger, was the invention of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. — of all men then living the most 
likely to stand in need of it. - , 

The Mausoleum of Augustus, once the or- 
nament of the Campus Martins, is described to 
us surroundedby pleasant and shady walks which 
were open to the public : — ^here his ashes were de- 
posited, his body having been burnt in the Cam- 
pus Martius. The evergreens are now no more j 
the pleasant walks are all destroyed ; the Mauso- 
leum of the Sovereign of the Universe is become 
a bear-garden for the amusement of the populace 
of Rome. 

The Mausoleum of Cecilia Meteli-a is the 
best preserved of ancient Rome. You read— 
** Cacilia Q. Cretici F. MetelU Crassi."~^An~ 
cient epitaphs were always concise. That which 
Pliny mentions: " Zozimus conjugi mcompa- 
rabili," has peculiar elegance.— I borrowed the 
thought when at Leghorn, ta.the memory of a 
person not less beloved. 

The Tomb of Cestus was without the walls 

^1 th? time of Aurelian. :i ^y the Laws o£ 

the 
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th« Twelve Tables it was not pennitted to bury 
any one wkhin the city ; there could not be « 
wiier regulation, nor does any town require it 
more tl^an the City of London. Tbough the 
base of thii Pyramid does not cover fourteen 
acres of land t though the topmost point is not 
thineen feet in diameter, and consequently can 
give but a slight idea of those Mausoleums 
which still remain as an extraordinary proof of 
Eastern magnificence, yet is it worth your notice, 
jbr, here your Countrymen- are buried:— and 
here I followed to his grave, my much lamented 
friend Sir Jaues Macdomald; a most ac- 
complished Gentlemain, in whom the Scholar 
and Man of the World were more happily united 
than in any character I ever knew*. 

In this neighbourhood is Monte TeUaciOt a 
curious collection of broken Pots and Pans :— 
an extraordinary proof of the magnitude of 
ancient Rome, and number of its ii^bitants. 

Many Egyptian Obelisks adorn the squares of 
Rome. None are in the places where they ori- 
ginally stood. While you admire their an- 
tiquity, you will wonder, perhaps, not without 
reason, how they were transported hither. 

Having now mentioned the chief Monumentl 
and principal Ornaments that exist of Ancient 
Rome,~-a word ot two of the Campus Martius 
and the Tyber, and I sbalt take my kave. 

The 
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The Campus Martius is nearly as ancient as 
Rome itself; was instituted in the lime of the 
Kings, and appropriated to the exercise most 
adapted to the military life the Romans then proi^ 
fessed. Here they were early inured to heat, 
cold, and fatigue ; and were made to exercise ~ 
with heavier arms, than those with which they 
fought. Thus, to compare small things widi 

great, my friend. Lord M l, a fiimous dan-' 

cer, constandy took bis morning's w^k with 
lead in the heels of his shoes, tha( be might caper 
more lightly in the evening. 

The Campus Martius was bounded on one 
§ide by the Tyber, a river more celebrated than 
it deserves. In nothing does it resemble th? 
Thames, as described by Denha'm.e 

'' Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull J 
" Strong teitkout rage, without o'erftowingfull." 

It is almost choaked up with mud. The 
Jews once offered to cleanse it at their own ex- 
pence, provided they might avail themselves of 
all they found there. The prt^sal, unluckily 
for the Arts, was not accepted, or Europe might 
have been enriched with Grecian treasures that 
have. Iwig been buried» and are probably now 
lost for ever. Inundation's are frequent, and 
have bepn also fatal. When the river is full, 
^d the wind blows in opposition to the current 
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at its entrance into the sea, it causes an inunda- 
tion at Rome. 

Ponte Molle was the Pons Milvius of ancient 
Rome. It was at this bridge the Embassadors of 
the Allobroges were seized by order of Cicero, 
and' the conspiracy of Catalime discovered. 
In the time of Nero it was the nightly rendez- 
vous of that libertine, and the young rakes his 
companions— the scene of their drunken frolics, 
and midnight revels. The manner in which 
Otho died, has rendered him so amiable in my 
eyes, that I am concerned to think he was one of 
them. 

Pons Sublicius was of wood when Hor'a- 
Tius Cocles so gallantly defended it against 
the whole army of Porsenma. — It was after- 
wards rebuilt of stone ; the ruins are still visible 
at Ripa Grande. 

' Ponte Rotto was the first stone bridge built on 
the Tyber, and in its present state answers per- 
fectly to the name it bears.* 

The remaining piers of thePonsTriumphalis, 
where the victorious Generals made their tri- 
umphal entry into Rome, may be seen from 
Ponte Sant* Angelo. 

This river received the mutilated bodies of 



• Broken Bridgt. 
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the Gracchi, supporters of the Agrarian Ijor, 
opposers of the Senate, and once idols of the 
people. , An instance, among many, how little 
popular favor is to be depended on in the hour 
ofdan^. The Gracchi were unfortunate. 
Marius and Sylla, two complete villains, 
without any pretension to virtue, died quietly in 
their beds. 
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LETTER LXVI. 



THOUGH I am not a friend to Republics, 
from a thorough conviction that the people 
arc more opi^essed under them than under a 
mixed Government like our own j yet it cannot 
be denied, that the three first centuries of the 
Roman Republic were particularly fortunate. 
They were not less virtuous than brave. The 
laws had less influence on their morals, than the 
love of virtue. The first Magistrates were 
chosen for their valour, their conduct, or their 
eloquence : they had no hereditary honors, and 
every office of the State was obtained by merit 
only. The Consulship was the reward of virtue, 
and it was bestowed by a people who were not 
less discerning than uncorrupt. Bribery was 
forbid by the laws; personal application only 
was allowed. — A State so pure could not last 
long. As ihey increased in power, they in- 
creased in vicci ricbc6 imroduce4 luxuryj 
luxury. 
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hixury, corruption J and the people paid taotis 
attention to tbe purseft and the promises of the 
candidates, than to their character, or their scars. 
The election itself was not always fair. Some* 
titaes the balloting boxes were lak^n away by 
force; at others false returns were made. The 
Judges on their parts were no longer proof 
against temptation, and trials became so corrupt 
, that no rich man suffered. Catiline is said 
to have bribed some with money, some with 
wtMnen^ and some with a promise of revenge on 
their enemies. Clodius escaped j^unishment 
by' making his Judges as criminal as himself. 
JoouAtka declaiped that Rome itself might be 
bought coutd a purchaser be found. They 
made no scriiple to accuse those whose posses- 
sions they coveted.— QuiNTUs Aurelius see- 
ing his name in the list of proscriptions, exclaim- 
ed — " Alas ! my Alhan Villa has informed 
against me." 

Capital punishments were unusual -iii ancient 
Rome; they preferred banishment, confiscation, 
and fines. The Lex Talionis, or retaliation, was 
also of ancient usage. Solon very justly or- 
dained, that he who should knock out the eye' of 
a one-eyed man, should lose both his own : with 
every appearance of justice in its favor, this 
method of proceeding is not without its difficul- 
ties. If a man break my leg, he is to pay me 
for , 
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• for it if we can lagreei'stboot^he prfccji-if wfl 
cannot, end I do not tvadtly see. bdW'Westiouldi 
I am to break his^so far, so 'good : -but sup-^ 
pose mine^should be a compoQnd fractutc,')!^ 
, only a simple one, am I to be p^id the' dlfFerr' 
ence; OTanj I to try n^hand igain attheothei; 
leg ? Poes hot;lhi8 put you in .mind of the ^en- ' 
tence io. Duke aiid No Duke? w^ere it.Aian 
complaining of another who had fallen, upon hinii 
out cMf a two-pair of stairs' window, is ordered 
by the Judge to go up to the same window,, aod 
f^ll down upon him. ' ■ , ■; 

Though mild the criminal lawi, debtor* were 
treated with the utmost rigour.. Logal interest 
was one .per cent, a month. InsQlyenb debtors 
becanie slaves to their creditors till satisfaction 
was made. Ijowever shocking itmay «ound, it 
might still bf preferable, both for health and mi. 
lity, to a goal fQR.Ufe. 

Though the office of Censor was wisely estab- 
lished to. correct those vices which are insepara- 
ble" from riches; though it could deprive a 
Knight, of his horse, and even expel from : the 
Senate any Senator who led a licentious, Ufe, I 
do not B'nd that their morals were at all the better 
for it. Fidelity to the marriage-bed, that sine 
ytta non of domestic happiness, was not one, >of 
their virtues. They had a facility in taking a 
wife, and getting rid of her afterwards, that hag 
ficver 
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Wb^^teitice been eqttellecl. AconiTtrs foU'^ 
1|ied Julia his daughter, to.MAitczxi.us his 
ac^bew ; aftear his death to A&rippa» who vras 
at that. time married to MARCELiiuf's sister. 
AcsippA dying, he married her tcTtBEiitiSt' 
, his son-in-lawt vhom he also obliged to divorce 
the wife he then had, though vith' child, and 
mother of several children.; Hedivorc^XiviA' 
from her husband Tibz.biii8'Nero, thciu^ ux 
months gone with chil(^ and married' her himself 
^Tlie vits woe not. silent on the dccasicni. It 
was sdd — " A fortunate man Rke Augtutw might 
haiit o-faH grown^ckilA^vtn ai three ninths." 
Cato resigned iiis wife w Hoktbhsius after 
he had bad two children by her; and after the 
death of Hojltbhsius, took her agiin. Thou^ 
a plurality of wives was not allowed, fireedom of 
^vorce was indulged without restraint - Cicero 
was divorced from Terrentia after thirty 
years marriage, and took a young wife in hei; 
stead. When Pa'ulus£hii.ius. divorced his 
wife Fafiria, h©i was Risked by his friends,^ 
she was not young— if ^e was not handsome^* 
if she was not virtuous: instead of replying, he 

, shewed them his shoe, and asked if that als6 Was 
not handsome, and well made; and yet, 'said he, 

_ *' no OIK knows where it pinches, but he who wears 
it," I cannot approve the extreme facility with 
which the ancient Romans divorced their wives : 

VOL. II. M it 
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It Was'ft' constant source, of -caprice and dvcon* 
tehc. Moderil iiiubsnds «ssUy bear wh^t thex. 
cannot'-teinedx, tUl «be failings of their wives 
l}eC(M3e'aS'&initiar to thetn-as theirrowo. 

TbecustMU of Adoption^' though unknowli 
to modem times, wassUrely more reasonable 
than that of leaving your estate to a person whom 
you may have seldom seen, whom you know 
little of, and whose only recommendation may 
he that of being oilled by the same name : the 
bne is the object of your- cmn choice, educated 
to your own wish, and, as he o,weS' ev^ thing 
tb^your bounty, cannot but be 'attentive, obe- 
-dient,- and afTectiotiaie ; whi^ ithe oiher most 
probably wishes for 'your death, byiiwhich 6nly 
'he can be; benefited. 'N-s«v.a adopted' Tra*. 
]A.if,ttjough'a Spaniard, and-a stranger, in pre- 
ference to Us own relaitioDs, for the public good, 
'It had been better had MarcuJ Aoaanus fol- 
lowed h'ls example,, and -pTe£ered any other to 
CouuoivuE. I think It is^ardnark of Pope's, 
'diati the con^nt of ^Inionr in our minds is a 
nearer tie than can be contracted by all the blood 
in our bodies. ; 

Th6 Romans had several names : Prenomeh, . 
Nomen, Cognomen, and sometimes Agnomen; 
the first distinguished those of the sapic family, 
>as Marcus Tulliust and answered to the name we 
receive at our bapuam: the second was that of 
the 
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the family : Cognomen dJstinguistied the several 
branches of the same family, as Comeliui Sdpio, 
Cornelm Dolabella^ both being of the Corne- 
lian family! Agnomen Vas freqileintly given 
after some great action, as Manliui CapilOlinus; 
'Marcui Ceriolams, Scipio Afrkanus .'these were 
ail honorable titles, commemist-aiting to the latest 
posterity the ''brilliant actions '<^ those gallant 
combian^ers. Lord H-"— d is an Unmeaning 
tjtte,'that utterly elttrngtiishes ' the Honors ac- 
quired by General Ellot. 

Those, who were adopted usually took all the 
names of the person who adopted them^ keeping 
their own family name cmlyi Which was put last; 
{*UBLiu3 Cornelius Soipio was adopted by 
QuiNTus Cecilius Metellosj he called 
himself, therefore, Qidniui Cecilm MeUtlui Sci- 
pio, The women had one name only, that of 
their lamilies, and *en! distinguish^ by Pritm, 
Secondcy Tertia, Sec. 

It was nob'tinusual to leave a friend, by way 
of legacy, a mother to maintain, or a daughter to 
portion : an item which, in modern times, would 
make the grave Judges smile, and be a suffi- 
cient proof of the insanity of the testator. 

Patron and Client was a political institution 

of Romulus, tp connect more intimately the 

Senate and the People. They were of mutual 

advantage: the Patrician protected, the Ple- 

V s betan 
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beian repaid him with auendoii dnd servUity, - 
The great bad more auention paid them by their 
dependants i than wmdd bav^ pleased either yoii 
qr me;--p|ide alone can -support a great man 
under the: tiresome fatigue of a levee:— they 
came regularly in the morning to wish them 
good' morrow, and in the evening at sun-set to 
wish thetp g(^ night. Thei« were no surer 
means of obtainitig this popularity than by giving 
fStes. The rich availed themselves of eyery 
opportunity that offered* such as the birth of a 
son, hi$ cpmitig of age, '&c. They were also as 
submissive, .and -as familiar, a/L the time of elec- 
tions,: as an EngUsh Member of ParliameDt, 
Their Nomenclator, a slave, of excellent me- 
inory, cdnstMitly attended, them in the streets, to 
«lMsper the name of every ipan they met, his 
' &mily, and. his connectiona:T— for wantof spch 
a person, a Minister of ours ini a late reign, who 
courted popularity as much as any ancient Roi. , 
man whateverj piade the most ridiculous mis- 
takes imaginable; — he would ask one man after 
bis wife, who had just been divorced; andano- 
tber after his children, who bad nevo: been 
married. 
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LETTER LXVII. 



'T^HE Palatine and Esquitine Hills were the 

■*- fashionable abode; the Suburra the most 
frequented street; the Palace of Nero, the 
Aurea Domus, was the most ms^ificent, the most 
costi)', the most extravagant edifice in Rome, it 
was said to look more like a city than a palace. 
When Nero had expended treasures in a num- 
ber of useless apartments, and unpeopled a greaf 
part of Rome for his parit and gardens ; he then 
said be began to feel that he was kxlged tike a 
Gentleman. What a contrast between the Pa-- 
lace where he Uved, and the cottage where he 
died!— Where, flying from Rome he found a 
momentary refuge I — Where, suffdring the ex- 
' tremes of hunger and thirst, he found only bread 
and water !«And where, to avoid falling into the 
hands of his enemies, he was at last obliged to put 
an end-to a miserable existence I ItwasSoLOsr, 
I think, who told Crcesus, who boasted of hii 
good 
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good fortune^ that no true estimate coqld b« 
made pf the good fortune of any , (nan till after 
hi? death :-^ero ^as another instance of it. 

The first builfUngs of ancient Rome were no 
better than cottages. They gradiially increased 
in magnificence. AtfGus.Tus boasM that he. 
had found a city of brick, and left it of piarble* 

While we view the spot where 50 many illus- 
trious personages resided, the mind is agreeably 
entertained in reflecting on their eharacter-s. 
. We admire the stern and steady virtue of Cato, 
Vhom Virgil chose as a model of probity; 
and whom Tully calls an honor to (he age. 
He was a Stoic, and (bought there was no middle 
way between Vice and Virtue; wd that all 
crimed are equal> one vice including all the rest. 
—A very dangerous doctrine I Scipio Afri- 
can us was not less extraordinary, if we can 
Credit what is said of hitti^'* Nil mn laudandum 
Out dixit, Oia fecitt out sensit. It is also said of 
a countryman of ours. Sir Philip Sydk»y»— 
** That he seemed iorn on purpose for rohatever 
he ■was about" — I doiibt if we have another 
such example in either ancient or modern 
history. 

The great Poufev is a striking example of 

Ac «r4nge viciisitades in all human afiairs. 

Jie. was honorid with 3 triumph at twen^yr 

four years of ige, though only :then a Knight * 

and 
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and is said to have become a General, Ijefore he 
was a soldier. He defeated in- battle upwards of 
. two millions of enemies.-rEc^uced one thousand 
five hundred towns .and fortresses, — cleared the 
sea of fnrates, — conquered sixteen kingdoms,— 
and triumphed as the cot)qucror of Mithri^ 
SATES and TiG&ANE. All this was gloppMs! 
but, how did- it end ? — He was at last dnveif 
from Rome, this idol of the Roman people, by 
a rival he despised ; and murdered by a slay^ 
onthe coast of Egypt. Had the great Fompsy 
died in {hat Bt of illness when all Italy joined iq 
offerijig^ up prayers for his recovery,— oc had hp 
nobly i^Uen in the defence c^ the Laws and 

. Liberues of bis country, when Casa^ passed 
the Rubicon, purposely to destroy them, thp 
world might at the present hour b^ und^ided 
which of those contending heroes deserved th^ 
preference. He lived top Ipng ; — he Hyed tilj 
Dyrrachiura and Pbarsalia's Plains detiided^th^ 
contest, and shewed that he neither knevi how t^ 
avail himself of a victory, or how to ayoid au 
engagement. It was the interest of Pompey to 
prolong the war; of C-«SAR to bring it to a 
speedy issue.— The Genius of C^sAfi prevailed. 

, When PopiLii/s Silo in the Marsian War, 

said to Marius— " J/yott are a great Generalt 

Marius, come down into ike flain^ andfght vu." 

Ma* 
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Marius replied—" If you are a greAt Getiersl^ 
Popilmt forte me tc do so," 

While we admire the extraordinary talents of 
Cicero, we ace sometimes disgusted at his vanity^ 
He valued himself more as a Poet than an 
Orator. Many of bis Orations are lost, and all 
his Poetry> a sample only remaining, to judge 
from which, the loss of the latter is not to be re- 
gretted.* He first received the honorable title 
of I^dter Patria s 'it was usurped afterwards by 
the Emperors themselves :— Coumoous was 
tailed Pater Palria as well as Titus. Hewas 
outwitted by Octavius, wlwm he thought to 
have governed; and murdered by Popilius, 
whose life he had saved. Demosthenes and 
Cicero, the two greiatcst Orators the world ever 
produced, had a great similitude in their lives 
and fortunes. They both preserved the liberties 
of their country by the force of their eloquence 
and were afterwards martyrs to it. One poi- 
soned himself through fear of Antipater, the 
other was 'murdered by order ef Anthony. 
Cjceko was born at Arpinum ; Marius also, 
^The inan who saved Rome, and the man whp 
nearly destroyed it, 



' Cedant arma togae pon-cedat gloria lingaie, 
O fortuuatam natam me Consule Romam. 

HOR- 
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' HoRTiRsrus was riie rival of Cicero.— Alt 
tiis Orations are Ipst^ and Uiough highly spoken 
of, it is said that the elegance of his action was 
their greatest merit.- So graceful a speaker was 
HoXTENSius, that Roscius took lessons of him 
as he attended his pleadings t on the contrary, 
our Gentlemen at the bar would do well to cor- 
rect the awkwardness of their action, and take 
lessons from the-st^e. 

Whether you consider the younger Plinyui 
a private or public character-^whether at the 
head of his own family, or of the State, you find 
him equally great and amiable. Few Romans 
equalled him in ability i none exceeded him in 
integrity. The coi^dence and affecuon of such 
a Sovereign aS Trajan are indisputable proofs 
of both. 

Here also Mec^gnas lived, the Prime Mi- 
nister and fitvotite of Augostusi the friend 
and Patron of Virgil and Horace. He is 
represented as a man of strict integrity i suf- 
ficient capacity, but of an indolent disposition, 
and more inclined to pleasure than to business. 
He was as fortunate as his .Master, for he was- 
esteemed by his Sovereign, beloved by his 
friends, and respected by the public. Horace . 
has taken care to endear him to posterity. He 
has immortalized Augustus also, and that 
I cannot so readily forgive. Were I temped to 
« . pass 
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pass over in silence the cruelties he committecl 
at the be^nning.of his reign for the sake of his 
good conduct afterwards — could I forget tbat 
Augustus was once Oct a vi us, I should still 
despise the slavislr meanness of those Audiors 
who are so lavish in the praise of him.— Even 
OviD^ who had-the least reason of any, shews a 
servility in his flattery of Augustus unworthy 
his character t and if any thing could lessen his 
talents in my esteem, it would be this shameful 
abuse of them. 

Poor Ovid ! — We are still in the dark with 
regard to the cause of his banishment. Some 
have attributed it to his Art of Love, without 
considering that it £d not uke ^ace ull several 
years after that book was published, fiesides, 
was he the only Author whose morality could bo 
called in question. — Horace is not the most 
pure, nor are the Eclogues of the modest Vir- 
gil always unexceptionable. Some think he 
had an intrigue with Julia, grand-daughter of 
Augustus, and others that he discovered Au- 
G u STV sjlsgrante dilitto with that person himself. 
That she was the cause I think is not improbable. 
She was sent away ftom Rome the same year 
that Ovid was banished; and the cause of his 
banishment not being published to the world, 
adds some weight to that conjecture, since be 
tdls us in his de Triitibus that it was well known 
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in Rome. Whether he was unlucky enough to 
discover an anuHir-of Augustus with his own 
■grand-daughter — whether he was privy to her 
amours -with anoUier person-^weaie Ukely to re- 
main in t^e dark; bm it -seems evident from, his 
own account, thitt he!Qwed his disgrace to what 
jie had seen, not to vrhat,iie had done. 

O V I D, though born a Poet, was very unequal. 
He t^lls us, that verse was more natural to him 
than prose ; and that it was more trouhte to him 
to correct his verses than to- make them. Hw 
Metamorphosis he burnt with his, own hands, 
being unfinished at the time of his banishment. 
A copy, however, remained with a friend, and to 
that we owe this valuable performance. He 
, makes excuses for its imperfections, but is .pleased 
^t the work survives. Seneca tells us that 
Ovid was desired by his friends to leave out of 
that Poem- three lines that flispleased thprn :— he 
consented* on condition that he . might except 
"three only. ' The verses were written down- by 
himself and his friends, unknown to each other, 
and, upon examination, were found to be the 
very samCf Two.of which were, 

*' Semibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem 
'' Et gelidum boreanij egelidumque return." 

It has been .said that Tasso preferred his Gent* 

^alemme Dutratta to his Gerusalemme Liberata t 

and 
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and MiLTON' his Paradise Regained to bis 
Paradise £oif ;-«a strange infatuation, and shews 
how little the best Authors are capable of judg- 
ing of their own works. 

Though no man was less bigotted than Ovid 
to any one idea of beauty ; though be had always 
two mistresses at the same time, that if one failed, 
he might consdle himself with the other) this 
convenient systeni did not always succeed ; and 
•peaking of his favourite CoRiNNA, he says, he 
could neither be happy with her, "of without her. 
He had a tender heart, which is seldom an ad- 
vantage to the possessor, and a weak mind un. 
worthy an ancient Roman. 

' Had not the Mantuan Bard been, driven from 
his pater naUotUge by the veterans of A u c u st u 3» 
to whom it had been given as a recompence for 
their services, the world would have been deprived 
of its best Latin Poet. This extraordinary ge-' 
nius would have planted cabbages instead of 
writing verses; or continued the humble pro- 
fession of a horse-doctor, in which he is said to 
- have had some skill, instead of becoming a Cour-i 
tier. He presented Horace to his patron 
Mec^nas. There seems to have existed a 
sincere friendship and perfect good uilderstand- 
ing between these celebrated writers, without 
the least tincture of jealousy ; an extraordinary 
circumdtance in rival wits, competitors for Court 
favor. 
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favor. MicjEHAs sitting one day between them, ' 
in a deep, reverie, was asked, where he w^s ? He 
humorodsly replied;?-!" Between sighs and tears ; ' ' 
alluding' to the weak lungs of the one, and the 
weak eyes of the other. ^ ■ 

As for Horace, hs.viMi a bon-vivant ;. fuid I 
make no doubt his own ' good sense,-. at\d the 
good company te kept, rendered bim ah agree- 
able companion. His friend EpicysE, and his 
friend Bacchus, scan to have c^dried him 
cbeerfully through every situation in life. His 
noaxims are excellent, and may be safely io\- 
lowed by adding to them <Mily what Christianity 
requires. The man of business, the man of 
pleasure, the man of letters, and t\ifs philosopher, 
all are instructed by him : he tdls us to mind 
our business. De Wit says — " Wkenyou have 
meaty things to do, finish one first." Horace, 
in fewer words, says — Hoc age:- and the better 
to reconcile us to the fatigue of our daily labour 
in whatever way it may be, he tells us, that maa 
is doomed to earn his livelihood by the sweat of 
his brow — Nil sine magna vita labore dedtt morr- 
talibus. He reminds us, that Casar thought 
nothing done while any part of it remained to 
do — Nil actum credens dum quid supextsset agen~ 
dum. He tells us to think before we speak> 
agreeable to a proverb of our own, least said 
H soonest mend(d,-~-£mssum volat' irrevocahil^ 
- verbum* 
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tetium. He is not less an advocate for thi 
propriety of time and place. What is proper at 
One time, may be improper at another; ■ Gaiety 
- or gravity is never so becdming as whea it ia 
Suited to the general toit of the company in 
which we are,— Oi^rwBiAf/arew tristei, tristem 
jMoU* ' ' He recomnAends that complaisance and 
benevolence which is so necessary in society, 
where we have much to giv£ and take i- and is 
not easily offended— J^wi egit pducis offeniar 
maculii. He also advises us to keep pur tern* 
per, arid turn intoa joke whatever ismeant.to 
oSend'-'Ridictdum acru The better to Ifidulcate 
that useful lesson, hontUy ii the lest policy, be 
give^usto tftkder8tai)d,-.diat the first object in 
life should be to do what is right, and that it is 
the greatest of all earthly enjoyments — Rex erii, 
si rede fades. He tells us— Qur" dto dot, his 
dat ; that by granting immediately, and without 
consideration, we double the obligation^ This is 
a generous sendment, and shews a readiness to 
oblige, which enhances the value of every trifle; 
but in matters of greater concern, some con- 
sideration 15 necessary^ -or we lessen the obli- 
gation. 

To the man of pleasure he recommends the 

actual enjoyment of the present hour, as if it, , 

were certain to, be the last; and points out the! 

advantages that will thus ensue from unexpected 

plea- 
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pleasuresr-OmMim crede diemtihiMlttxisse supre* 
ammy grata mpervettiet qua non sperahitw horai 
and considers him as a happy man whOj when he 
lays down to rest, can say—" Thia day, at least, 
lus not been ill employed :"—///£ potens iiu* 
Leiusque dtgit^ ctu Ucet in dtem. dtxisse, vixi. 
He recommends also the immediate enjoyment 
of that happiness which is in our own power, 
without seeking any further. 'N^ben Pyrrhu* 
related to Cineas the many troublesome and 
(bagerous enterprizes be propbsed to e^ect one 
after the other, the Pbilosopbei! asked him, what 
he intended when they were all accomplished: 
-*' Why tben, my friend," saSd Ptrrhus, *'we 
will remain qiriet, and be. happy."—" If so," 
replied CiNEAs, ** .and happiness is so muchm 
our power, what hinders us from vrtmtanva^ 
fuietf and being Aappy now ^''-^-^Ho^ Acs. says in 
fbar words — Cttr eptas quod habes. He pro- 
.poses to.pse.pxudenceJn our pleasures as the 
SHKedt means' t^^preserve that -happiness which 
Providence has designed us— Reclius occupat 
nomen htati, qui Deorum muneribus sapienter 
Mti. He even thiaks, that he who is prudent has 
no other wdint— 'Nullum nimen ahest quin sit 
frudentia. Though a friend to pleasure, be 
thinks it may be too dearly bought — Nocet empia 
dolore vohptas. 

To men of letters be gives some excellent ad- 
vice: 
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vice : he lefl'iv^beM not to umtertakc more ttia* 
(hey can perform— Firrj^fe iiu, quid Jtrrt rewtt 
Hnt, quid valeaiU humei'i. '■ From \m Ninth 
Satire we may conclude be was j easily bored; 
and in the moat-ccHicise' manner possible says^ 
Ne quid nimis. He advises them also^ w^at is 
not less necessary, frequently to erase>' as well 
as correct'— 5'<e^^ stylum vertas. He strongly 
Teconunends tlie happy union of the useful, widi 
tbe agreeable ; ' and insinuate? that entertainment 
is never so laudable as when it; is-accompanid. 
by instnictton-^Ofltne talit functum ■ qui misctdt 
vtikdaict* 

He warns the PhUosopba that life is short; 
he might al^o have added, and is always uncer^ 
taia^-Vita summa brcvis est. Though a Pagans 
fae.so far agrees with tbe doctrine of Cbristiani^, 
that he thinks not of to-morrow, which, may 
never come } and as an Epicurean rCcommeiub 
Uie enjoyment pf the present moment, (whidi is 
all that we can caU our avn-^Quin sit Jutmvm 



• The Roaan Tablets were of \rO»d, tovered with befes"- 
wax. The ttylm with which they wrote was of iron ; it 
was pointed at one end, and round at the other; wilh ths 
latter they eflaced. The English word sti/le is derived 
from it. They used no table, but wrote upon their knees. 
Stiletto, an instrument of assassinatioo, is also' derived from 
the same word. 

tras 
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tfas:Jkg€. ^uerir^ He advises as to be coiu 
teoted with w\^i:itie.ia3/e,.tiatr—MuUapetmtiiu$ 
dtsunt muUai and thu c^vetousncss is & vice 
which iS: I never to be saiisRed-^—Semptr ammfs 
tgetA. H« is a friend to patience. Tike a modern 
Italian, who applies it on every occasion as hU 
best and only remedy : our proverb says, what 
cannot he cured, must he endured.~^lloRACz tells 
U6,.' th«t it even depends on ourselves to lessen 
by patietice those mtsfortmitis that we cannot 
remove — Levins Jit patienzia quid-quH corri* 
gere est Tie/as, . . The misanthrope, ever prone to 
find &ult, sees all in its worst colours : the man 
of candour, who opposes every man's virtue to 
his failings, will always find something to ap« 
prove. Our Author, who is full of charity and 
benev(rf'^ncei never looks for perfection, but 
thinks those best who have the fewest faults, 
and -is a friend to all mankind— Aam vitiis nemo 
, sine nascitur, opttmus tile est qui minimisurge* 
iur. He advises us not to follow blindly those 
fashions that may not become us, or thpse cus- 
toms which our judgment may disapprove ; but 
in every instance,, without fear of censure,.!© act 
as we think right ourselves— 5jf^frc auit. He 
is particula-ly severe on those foots who,- to 
avoid one extreme, run into another— iJura 
vita^ sluUi vitia in contrarta currunt : nor is 
he less so on those restless and discontented 
.VOL. II. N per- 
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ptfsdns *FKd, Kke Py^'SHos, n«gfe« the hftiipj- 
ifess they might eiljc^,.ta:-g*.ni sfeardh bt that 
whidi' th^iy ttay'ni*Wfiri*-^^;ed fetii -hie tit. 
He extl^finS ^aiiist tlxK a«lfairktioh «Hth only 
&rviis id itiisietid; Shd rehder us dftfcimtenied 
iHih wHit we Have— JW/ admirari. ■ It is alwayi 
a'pVoof of wisdom to cbhfovlti to that which faicr 
Jlks allotted iis; I beJitve mdst of diir iriisfor- 
futics, 'Shd all bui- uneasiness, we'owfe to oar 
own ftjlly. He tells u9, that it is in vain to ex- 
pect perfect irappihess-—/fiA»7 esi ah omne patte 
heatmii.- He recoihmerfds a cdhstatit cbmmaild 
Over obi- passronsi lest ih tirtie we becotiic their 
kX^-^ti^Ahitawtn regc yui niii patet, imfeftii: 
Shd neither to be tod much stated With good, or 
too much dejected Vith b^id fottUne-^^fijtuM 
•niemeiiio rehui ' in ariuts 'se'rvdVe meHlemi He 
cOndden a good iCdnscienc'e as the best ktfe. 
guaiy; and the soKst meShs of -Haziness— Me 
ThiKTiis' AkeiieUs rtio nil cdnsctre ^sitri nulla pai~ 
^isctre calcic. ■ 1 shall only add ohe nvwe of his 
pr^cqf^tj; -for I plainly perceive thire is no end 
tb-'tHGHi, Jl is k piece 6f advice iriore applica- 
ttt<t6<f(iy{igeteaA ycAWs— £usV«[ satii, aii'sH 
^irfw, •itt'q'ie hihis'ti; timpus ahife Hibi esi. He 
tfclls nti to le^vfe oft" the pfeasufts Of this world, 
and fiot' *?iJt till they tea^e dfftoe. - 
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LETTER LXVIII. 



THOUGH die AiTGusTAN a^ produced 
the greatest Wits, it has be^n remarked 
that the preceding; .one prodt^ced the greatest 
Men.— It was .an age of great licentiousness. 
By HoRACE'saccount,kdies'f3V(Ks-vere to be 
obtained even at ^t time by preseots, and it 
was considered as a blessing when the diildren 
resembled tbeir father. Roman husbands were 
not less discreet than they are at present. When 
SiTLPiciuB Galba feigned sl^) while Meca- "- 
N AS made love to his wife, seeing a slave go to 
the bufiett to drink some of the wine, halloed 
ou^— ** Htus §utr noo omnibus dormia /"—I 
sleep for Msc^jf as, but not for you! Ovid 
even wished they had more jealousy, -to giv^e a 
higher r«lisfato-his«n}oyment I andSEMSCA telb 
us, Aometiine afi&r, that dienumbcr of adulteries 
were so great, tb«y kept one another in counte- 
niuice; and ^ conjugdA fidelity wias c(»is>daed 
Hi as 
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as a want of personal accomplisliment. How 
- different were the morals of Rome in the early 
days of the Republic! When Dusilius re- 
proached his wife for so long concealing from 
him what he had just learnt from another per- 
son, that he had a stinking breath ; she told him 
— " She concluded that all men had the same." 

If education were anywise to blame, it does ' 
not appear that it was from any want of attention 
in parents. Education was considered by the 
ancients as the base of the general prosperity of 
the State. Though confined in the earliest days 
of the Rq>ubtic to the military life they then ledj 
and to the cultivation of Uie land by wliich they 
Were supported, the introduction of commerce 
introduced new customs, and youth were in- 
structed in every accomplishment that could 
adorn the body, and improve the. mind. There 
were public schools and private tutors ; nor were 
the Others themselves inattentive to the educa- 
tion of their 'children. Augustus taugbt his 
nephews to write t and Cicero, for the use of 
his son, composed that excellent moral Treatise 
which the first Fathers of the Church approved. 
Boys were instructed while at school in the taws 
of their country, but it is true that the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables were more easily leamt than 
modern statutes. They were afjo-wards intro- 
duced to the Forum, where they> had the best 
models 
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models of Roman eloqucDce^ and many travelled 
afterwards into Greece, to {pve that pah of their 
education a higher finish. In those days, curio- 
sity was less the object of travelling than im- 
provement. It is not a little extraordinary, that 
for their hours of amusement they should have 
had several games that are still in use ; — Heads 
or tails, for instance i die first Roman moiiey 
had Janus on one side, and a vessel on the (^ert 
in tossing up, they cried—" Capita out navia 9'^. 
They had also— Par ant mfar,—oai £veh or 
odd. 

They had many Public Festivials :— that of 
Flora lasted six' days; the three last days c^ 
April, and three Brst of May: It was at thic 
fSte that women of easy virtue stripped them- 
selves naked, and contended with each other for 
the amusement of the spectators J And Cato i» 
said to have retired not to spoil thcH- sport. 

The Saturnalia were instituted in honor of Sa- 
TURK ; a time of perfect liberty, in resemblance 
x>f diat perfect equality among men in the Gol- 
den Age. Slaves put on their masters' clothecj 
and were at liberty to say and do what ihey 
pleased; but, I make no doubt, were made to 
'smart for it afterwards. Games, forbidden at 
other times, were allowed ; all public business 
was at an end ; nothing was seen or heard but 
feastiiig and merriment ; it was nearly at the same 
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Ecason^ and in many respects jvsembled i mbdern 
Carnival. 

- The , Lupercalia were instituted in honor of 
Fan t two ^oung men ran naked about the 
streets with thongs made of gt>at skins in their 
- hands, striking all they met. Women put th»n- 
selves on purpose in their way, and fancied that 
being thus struck rendered them fruitful. It h 
caidthat Mark. Anthony thus exposed him* 
&e]f. They, bad many other f£tes in the courae 
of the year; those already mentioned wer-e the 
most remarkable. 

A ! ridiculous drcum&tance happened at the 
Secular GaoKs, which were at last celebrated 
more than once in the game century :-^the Crier 
«till continuing to invite the:peopIe> in the usual 
form, to a festival which no person living had 
rver semt or ceuld live to ste again f-;— It lasted 
xhrct days and three nights t it is probable that 
the night part of it might be the occasion of 
some irregularities, since Augustus ordered 
^rfiat no young people should. be admitted unless 
accompanied by their parent^ These Games 
were fimt instituted as a thanksgiving, the city 
having been delivered from the plague; this 
happened the same year that Tasquin was 
expelled;— ihey thus got rid of two plagues at 
once. 

They had their unjucky days, in which no 
busi- _ 
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business whatever was transacted. They were 
superstitious in the extreme. If the raven 
crorited-wiA a shriU-voice, it was a good omen : 
but bad, if the voice was hoarse. If a hare crost 
them, that was also bad :: — a modern sportsman 
would not thiofelitTso. ; Tbey.had prodigies 
without number. If you can believe Livy, a 
good historian, but a very credulous one, a cow 
brought forth a mule '—Statues sweated blood ! 
—In some places it rained stones; in others, 
jisjies sprung up in the furrows they w^re i4,9i4gl?- 
ingj— An ^x spoke!— A spear mcyed of itself! 
-f-Ahog was ^een jvith a huna^n head ! — And a 
fhijld iri its moth^'s jWomb cried ouir^' Iif 

Ttt? CPlfPtry, Ijfe of the jRotnJips rh^d uiidprl 
^ft^fiSn^entire c^n^e faeft^etheepd t>/ the Re- 
jjybl;c. Ip the tijne (^f ,.Cato thq,.Cpnfp/. a.^^ 
CiNCiNNAjus, agriculture was ip t^^e ^ghest 
estimation. Cato, when at Tusculum, worke^ 
with his raep, and eat at the same t^ble. Cim- 
.c.iNNATus' was acty^ly fOj^nd at th^ f^°'^S^ 
when he was appointed Dictator. (Jl^ijunerce, 
which introduced Juxury, ^ade a 19^ change 
jlp the manners of the |)eQpie. "rtie plough was 
^then. left to the hands of die husba^dm^n, and 
t^e noble Senator retired to his country seat to 
.enjoy the fruits of another's labor. 
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LETTER LXIX. 



I DO not apprehend the ancient Romans .lost 
much time in dressing. Their coxcoinbs 
were sweet-smelling coxcombs. Martial ral- 
lies CoTTit£,who was I suppose the completest 
puppy of his time, for his perfumes and essences : 
yet you will not think a little perfume ill be- 
stowed, when you consider that their cloaths 
were woollen, and they had no linen. — C^sar 
without it must have smelt as rank as a Capu- 
chin. 

Their dress admitted but little display of vari- 
ety, nor did their hair i I speak of die men : as 
to the women, their head-dress in all ages has 
made a principal part of their contemplation. 

The Tunica was a waistcoat. It was bound 
round them with a kind of sash. C^sar only 
wore it loose. It was of fine cloth. That of 
the men was without sleeves, and came down as 
low as the knee ; that of the women had sleeves, 
and 
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and reached to their heels. In cold weather the 
men wore two tunicas ; they wore besides a kind 
of shirt^f the same stuff, but somewhat finer, 
•Tfll the lime of the Emperors, the use of linen 
was unknown. They wore neither breeches nor 
stockings. Their shoes were in the form of 
lialf-boois. Augustus wore high heels to 
make himself appear taller. The Toga was a 
loose gown, thrown round them like the modem 
Ferajuole, and only worn whtfn they went abroad. 
The loose dress of the Romans was not only 
more graceful, but more wholesome, than our 
•own. The men had neither shirt-collars, waist- 
bands, nor garters, to interrupt the free circula- 
tion' of the blood. The women had no tight 
lacing to give them fine shapes, and [n-eveht re^ 
spiration } — without doubt both were the better 
■for it. Boys at seventeen left the Toga-Pr^~ 
texCa, and put- on the Toga VtriUs, — they were 
then of age^ 

When under the accusation of any crime, the 
men put on mourning, and it was usual in that 
habit to supplicate the protection of the people: 
it had been more worthy the spirit of an ancient 
Roman resolutely to have abided by the decisioa 
of his country. They wore a white gown of 
undied wool when they < canvassed for an em.* 
ployment ; and from thence is derived the 
modern word Candidate, 

You 
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You read frequently of ^he Latjclavt and A,t\- 
jijsticlavi J ' they were pieces of purple fJUitji 
sewed on the breast of ifap luoiea by way iC^ 
4istincUQn : the former, which wf re ^e Wg^ 
were worn by the Senators; the latter, by Uip 
Knights. Citizens ^ere enrolled- in the Qrdcr 
of Knights by tlje Censor when their estate* 
amoiinted to four hundred sesterces, so)newh<^t 
more than three thousand pounds. sterUng : to 
become a. Seuiitor, double th^t sum was. iv 
-quired. 

The Cestus, or girdle, the women wore, wj^i 
fastened directly beneath theirbTcast. Fopeba^ 
the greatest coquette of her time, whai she wept 
jibroad wore a. veil that covered .one half pf ^cf 
face only ; and when she travelled, five bundrefl 
.^ses accompanied to furnish ]ipjlk.fpr.h£rJt)^4)s. 
JThey had tlieir bracelets, neckljiqe?, and ^- 
lings i pearls w£re in high esteepi ;;. diamonjds at 
that time were little known. They h^ tbeir 
.curling-jrotis, apd dressed their hair, ip yax^oyjs 
■forms, according to the caprice of the flay.: 
.they changed th^ colour of it also mtfi. washes' 
they had oq purpose; fair ha^ was mp^t ifi 
fashion, and to give it a greater brilli^(;y, th^ 
used powder of gold.— Nor was the use of 
rouge unknown to them ; they both pain^ted and 
patched, if you believe Martial. False locks, 
and false teeth also> were pot uncommon. Petit 
Maiires 
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Mftitrishid their winterand theirs^ibrnier rings. 
Xnights wore theirs on the fourth |i«ger,of 4jf 
Jefthandj it vas at the same tipietljeir. seal: 
that of-AuGuatus was a: S^diinjCi and choseq, 
^obably, ^ 4 isyqabo^pf secrqc}'. ■,'_■■' : ' 

You -ask. if the Ro^,ai:>B:^ved ?— ^drias 
W»s the first Emperor who W(«-e a beard i tiU his 
ilmf; it wiu usi^ial tp shave, or pluqk, it. It is at 
best an unpleasant opeiva^n. A ffl^mi c^ ouis 
Mys^thatraeoiandwonien flr«:op 9 greater o^^fc. 
lity than is gpneraUy thought.] a^d ^t^ the i^ 
eoDveiBiance of shaving ev^ry: ijay- throiiigh^i^ 
the year, is «qaal to the pain pf,l«boMf oace iu 
nine oioHihs. If you are of ttutt ppfoion, prpr 
wide yourself with razorf ; for thope you -wiil 
.^^•faere are fitter to flay Marsyfis, t;hat> shave, 9 
gentlej^D. A Barber was a- person of note in 
-^Qcifsat-Rome, atid his shop served a» a coSect- 
iu>use fp^ all tjie ut^q-^ttle ordie town. 
. "Ilbe. use .of bata was unknown: they went 
bare beaded. Tbtie.halr wafl; cat. shqnts hvt 
they wore wi^ occaaJonaUy in bad weather- It 
Is {H'obable .diat b>ald4ieads, which were held in 
' great disrepute aotofig'jhe Romans, first brought 
vigB into fasbionj Otho, who was the greatest 
Petit Maitre of his time, wore false hair, but so 
well adapted that it looked like bis own. 

The Calendar had become so defective till 

CifiBAR. altered it, that harvest no longer fell in 

sum- 
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summer, nor the vintage in autumn. It tii'ust 
have caused infinite confusion. Having ' no 
clocks, they measured time by tha hour-glass, 
-which, instead of sand, was filled with water. 
The first hours of the morning were employed 
m devodon and visits of ceremony. The Fo- 
rum was the general occupation afterwards tilt 
dinner time : twelve was the usual hour t but it 
was a slender meal, more like an English lun- 
cheon. Pliny, in the account he gives of his 
manner of living in the country, neither mentions 
breakfast nor dinner: the former was tittle used« 
except by old people and children. They re- 
posed after they had dined, and the rest of the 
day was dedicated to exercise, feasung, and 
amusement. Supper was their principal meal i 
'it was ^fter sun-set. like the fashionable dinners . 
of the present day, A collation after supper 
was in use among the Vitellios's and Api- 
rcius'sonly. Bibbius Cribpus, a companioR 
of ViTELLius in his debauches, falling ill, con- 
gratulated himself upon it, saying — " / should 
have died, if I had not fallen siel," The ex- 
travagant luxury of the Bon Vivants of ancient 
Rome surpasses all belief. In the kitchen of 
Mark Anthony eight wild-boars were seen 
' roasdng at the same time : it was natural to sup- 
pose, that many, persons were invited, but- the 
cook on being interrogated, said the whole eight 
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were prepared, for Akthony only, that one 
niight be ready at the very moment he thought 
fit (o £all for it. The suppers Lucu llus gave 
in the Apollo were fixed at a certain sum, not 
less than one thousand pounds sterling. Setting 
down to a supper that he found less elegant than 
usual, he took his Maitre d'Hotel to task for it, 
who thought to excuse himself by saying, that be 
knew no company .was invited.—" What!" re- 
plied his master, . 'fdid you not knew thai Lucvl- 
ius -was to iup with LucuHus," The Public Li- 
brary of this gentleman did him more honor than 
-all his suppers. 

Though they lived expensively, they did not 
live comfortably. The laying down while they 
eat was an awkward and inconvenient posture. 
The regular use of the bath is. thought to have 
occasioned it. Violent exercise, and a warm 
bath immediately after, made repo$e necessary, 
and refreRhment was afterwards taken on the 
same bed <^ of convenience. Cato, after the 
loss of the battle of Fharsalia, sat at table out of 
mortification^ and never lay down but to sleep. 
Varro did the same after bis loss of the battle 
at Cannx. During supper buffoons and dancers 
were frequently introduced ;— they never danced 
themselves unless they were drunk. Sometunes 
a book Wis read to them. Horacs tells us. 
that 
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that the discourse at their ineaU iim on inta^ 
resting subjects: such as, ** If in virtue, or in 
riches, consist true happiness." " If honor, ot , 
interest> fo»m true friendship." " What is the 
nature of sovereign good ? where lies its per£ec« 
oon?''(S:c. 

Lucius Verbs was the first person who Jn» 
vited tVelve guests to die same table : the usual 
■umber was nine. The Trictininin was com* 
posed of three sofas, and three persons hj fla 
each. At first the women sat up as we do, out 
ef decency ; but afterwards, as the maniteri be- 
came more corrupt, they did not scruple to lay 
in -the very bosoms of the .meu. Tbe table, 
which in some measure resembled the horse-shoe 
t^le now in use, ' was placed in the middle. 
They redined on their left side while they eat, 
ibeir head supported by cushions. The middle 
seat was the most honorable. The second place 
on the middle sofa was the bead of the table, 
Acre lay the master of the house; die plxe 
^low was fot hk wife; that above for flie prm- 
cipal guest ; the other two beds were reaerved 
lor the friends and parasites the perscki invued 
usually brou^ along with him. The ancients, 
who were sUperstitiDus in every thing, approved 
Aiost of uneven numbers. Those of the Nim 
Mfises ^d Tbtfee Graces were tbeir fevvritss « 
and 
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arid itey v«re used to s;^, that the number tif 
guests invited should not: exceed die oncj or be 
less tten die othef. 

No great entertainment was given without 
fish. At thttr country houses they had ponds 
on purpose to preserve them. The fish in the 
^lews of LucuLLtis sold after his death for 
more than twenty thousand pounds. Those 
who lived near the sea h!ad the salt water intro- 
duced as a reservoir for iea-fifih ^so. A mullet 
was reckoned stale unless it died in the hands of 
the guest. The hare was One of their choicest 
meats; they fancied it gave them a good com- 
plexion; the shoulder was die part they most 
csteehted. l*ea-fowl and thrushes were in great ' 
refute. Cocks-combs was ^so a favorite dish; 
Helioc'abalus had diem cut oflF while, the 
animal was ative :' but that madman eat the 
tongues of lyightingales, and fed has lions with 
pheasants. We are told, that the Roman cooks 
had the art to give one dish the taste of another. 
This is more than the French have «ve*r yet 
arrived at. Gormfindizing was got to such a 
height tbat many vOmited after eating, — some ' 
took a vomit before 1^ even C*sah, when hi 
visited- CrcBXO at bis villa, thus'«Dptied bis 
8icHiia£h b^ore he sat down to table oiW^f com- 
Jitfiaent, to shew that he came to eat and drink 
freely. 
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freely. The life of VixBt'tius was chiefly' 
spent in eating and vomiung. 

I c(Hiclude the Romans had.their meat cut fof . 
them. The use of forks was unkhcjwn— they 
eat with their fingers. The dishes were usu^ly ' 
served up one by one. Each had his portion 
allotted him. Each brought; his napkin, and 
what he did not eat^ his slave, who attended, 
carried home. They had no table-cloths j a 
■wet sponge cleaned the table after every service* 
The first tables were made of oak ; — afterwards, 
as they increased in luxury, of ivory. The 
Maitre d'SloUl at the beginning of the feast- 
presented the guests with a bill of fare, and 
the pups they were to drink out of were placed 
before them. From an expression of Horace, 
they began with eggs, and ended with apples; 
but this may relate to the faoiiliar repast only. 
The same Author tells us, tlwt long e^s were 
more esteemed than rotlnd ones. They had 
iced waber^ it was one of their luxuries^ but they 
had not arrived at the art of making ices. 

At great entertainments presents were, ^vea 
to the gnests. L,otterie$ were not unusual, in 
ivhich every one drew a prize of some kind or 
other. They bathed, and then perFumedthem- 
«Ives, puuon a robe de chamhre which was kept 
on purpose, and took off their sandals before 
, they 
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they l^d down to eat. Horace, who was a toA 
vivant, describes in various places the ceremo^ 
tiies of the table. By his account^ tbdr Convivial 
hours were passed merrily, and the toast-master 
was arbitrary. He was not chosen as with ds—- 
the dice decided. Venus wasthebighestthrow. 
This Lady was never forgotten at their festivals. 
Horace tells us, the Graces were her attend- 
ants, and Mercury ;. thou^ the latter was the 
God of Wit, there is scHnething in the very 
name that in these days' would be sufBcient to 
disturb all the merriment. Chios and Falemian 
were the favorite wines. They drank to the 
health of their friends present and absent, and as 
many bumpers as they had letters in their names. 
They seem as ill-bred in that pardctUar aa 
modern tiplers, and obliged all their company to 
drink alike^ They had their Brindisi's to their 
mistresses, but their guests were ^ven to under- 
stand at the beginning of a feast, that whatever 
they might hear, they were not to repeat. I apt 
prehend there was more hard drinking in an- 
cient than in modern Rome. Our friend 
Horace takes off his^ bumper t calls for tagger 
bowls; and was as jolly a fellow, by his own 
account, as can be found in any drinking club 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland. Even Cato 
himself was not exempt, from this vice, and 

VOL, H. ■ O Se- 
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SKkicA says of Tiberius-t" That hegotirank 
bat onc<, hut it was at the beginning of his reign, 
and lasied till the end of it." 
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LETTER LXX. 



A PEOPLE of unconquerable bravery, in- 
defatigable perseverance, wbo were never 
dismayed by misfortune, but rendered even' 
more ferocious by every cbeck they met with, 
seemed formed for universal empire. Restless 
and turbulent at home; always at variance with 
the Senate when they had no enemy in the field, 
it was necessary to keep them employed abroad. 
Slow was their first progress, having to contend 
with those who were little inferior to themselves; 
but when once in possession of Italy, they de- 
stroyed Carthage, conquered Spain, laid Asia* 
under tribute, and became masters of the world. 
Constant exercise, and the severest discipline, 
were advantages peculiar to themselves. They 
bore fatigue without silffering, and hardships 
without complaining. It is not in a life of 
quiet, my good Sir, that a soldier is formed for 
conquest. It is oot in the service of the Fair, 
o a ' or 
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or amusement of the Theatre, that he learns to 
bear fatigue and despise danger;— ^and I verily 
believe, that Caesar at the head of his tenth 
legion, inured to hardship, and flushed with vic- 
tory, would driv£ every modern Roman out of 
Rome. 

The military art of this brave and warlike 
people is worthy consideration ; and ancient 
tactics, though at present more curious than use- 
ful, will evet remain an interestiiig example of 
the good effects of obedience and discipline. 

The dress of the Roman soldier resembled in 
a great measure that of a Scotch Highlander. 
He had besides a helmet, shield, and coat of 
mail. He was trained by continual exercise to 
the fatigue he had to undergo, and the enormous 
weight he bad to carry. His armour, his arms, 
his provisions, which he always carried along 
with bimj his utensils, and the paliisade with 
which he fqrtiBed his camp, were the ordinary 
incumbrances of a common soldier upon a march, 
seldom less than twenty miles a day ;* and on his 
arrival, digging the trench, and raising the ram- ' 
part, was his first and immediate employment : 
towers at small distances one from the other were 



* The Roman soldier wore nails in his shoes, like ihe 
cosunon labojer of the present day. 
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to be constructed afterwards; though laborious 
the task, it was soon accomplished. A Roman 
soldier was laborer, carpenter, and mason ; nor 
was he interrupted at the approach of an enemy j 
he worked in armour, and had his arms con- 
stantly at hand. The camp was square, with an- 
entrance at each front j a conveniency not less " - 
necessary in the frequent sorties they had to 
make, it being thought disgraceful to suffer their 
camp to be insulted by an enemy. Each gate 
had a quarter guard, and a picquet -was always' 
ready tq turn out when called for. The Espla-' 
nade was two hundred feet wide; the streets' 
regular; and barracks in winter secured die 
soldiers against the inclemency of the weather. 
As the R Oman pwwcr declined, their camps were 
no longer fortified, and their very armour be- 
came too heavy ifor those who ititehded to run 
away. ' < ' 

I think it was at the siege of Veia, where they 
made the Brst winter campaign, that their first 
regular pay began. Till that time emulation 
was encouraged by reward. The soldiers had 
their collars, their bracelets, and their crowns;, 
the Generals their ovations and their triumphs. 
In the former, the Hero entered on foot, or on 
horseback, wearing a crown of myrtle instead of 
laurel: flutes were heard, instead of trumpets i 
and at the Capitol> pacific animals only were. 
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sacrificed. Thts -was an honor acquired^ by 
victories of little consec[ii£iice. To enjoy the 
honors of a triumph, the. Hero must have con- 
quered a provincfe, or stain in one battle five 
thousand of his fellow-creatures. Cssar thus 
Ifumanely triumphed four days following.'— 7I am 
sorry to think, that to enter Rome in a car, 
rather than on horseback, they frequently in- 
vaded without reason, and slew without mercy. 
No shew could be so interesting, no p^ge^ntry- 
sp sublime; musicians singing -'<' T^iwnphej 
trumpets sounding a charge; K-ipg^.i". chains 
qnd beauty in tears. A.Jugvrtha— a Zeno- 
iHA.— What a lesson for: humanity ! What a 
sight for a philosopher \—nl cwvioi forgive, die 
vanity of ^}jg\sstvs, who ,inte|ided to have 
exposed CfcEpPAXRA also, the g«ate« be^ujty 
^f her time, the beloved c^ t^e .i^an who adopted 
him, a Sovereign like himself, in so humiUaiing 
^nd.so disgraceful a situation. After a long 
procession of spoils, the General himself ap, 
pears in a purple robe, with, his laurel cn^wn, 
and ivory sceptre ; his triumphal car drayi'^ by 
four white horses, and, as luxury increased, by 
other anjmals.^lt was indeed necessary that a 
slave should continually remind the hero tha,the 
was a man: be might also have added, liable to 
the same diseases, pains, aiid accidents, as the 
very meapest spectator., , 

Disci- 
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Discipline was exact; and punishment severe. 
The soldier took an oath not to run away froin 
the enemy, or abandon his arms, ahdito obey 
the orders of his comrhander. If he was found 
from his camp, beyrfiid the trumpet's sound, be 
^fras punished as a deserter.' The Officer who 
ciigaged an eneniy without the order of his Ge. 
ner^, though he conquered, was punished with 
death. Manlius Tar^quatos passed this 
severe sentence on his own soh.^He was a beu 
tcr son than father. They frequently feFusetf 
the exchange of prisoners, som,etilwes to punish 
those who had saved themselves by flight, at' 
others, to inculcaie that useful Ifessoh— Tb die- 
rather than submit. 

The ancients always proclaimed war before 
they began it. It often happ'ened that ^ifeat 
battles began towards the evening, and night ^ilt 
an end to them. A feather was the signal of 
defeat ;— laurel, of victory. 

It was the Roman policy to treat with severity 
those only who resisted. Parccre iubjectos et 
dehellare superhs. 

When they made a conquest, part of the land . 
-was sold by auction, the remainder divided 
among the people; As at these sales the rich 
increased their properly, it was at last ordered 
that no one should possess more than five hund- 
red acres, which the Senators. evaded by ficti- 
tious 
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tious names. Opposition to this abiue was the 
ruin of the Gracchi. 

Jt was not usual to take the 6eld till after the 
Summer Solstice. It does not appear, that the 
line of march of the ancients was much incom- 
moded by baggage waggons ; and probably on? 
company of English Quards, during the late, 
campaign in Germany, was more luxuriously 
accommodated than a Roman legion. Some- 
times the waggons were placed on the opposite 
^ide to that from wbi^h dapger vfas appre^ 
hended. At others they were secuied in the- 
, centre. They piarched with eautigm. The 
usual disposition was a phalanx, or a column.—? 
Sometimes marching by the flank, at others 
making their flank the front, in case of a sudden 
and unexpected attack. The country they had 
to pass, and the vicinity ^f the enemy probably 
decided for theip. The Officers were always at 
their posts^ and Cato is described marching on 
foot, even in Africa, all in armoiir; his pilum in 
his hand j* exposing himself, in that at least, to 
the same fatigue as a common soldier. They 
had no cannon ; no^ were Balisias and Caia- 



• The Pilum was a javelin seven feet long; strong, 
sharp, and heavy. It seems to have been irresistible in 
ike hands of a Roman soldier, and never failed to keep 
the enemy's horse at a distance. 
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pvitas, machines of great antiquity, intnxiuced 
into their army till they had lost their origin^ 
valor, and preferred fighting at a distance. 

The strength of the Roman legion varied als 
different periods. The origbil . complement 
vas four thousand two hundred men divided 
into cohorts, manipuies, and centuries. Has- 
taires. Princes, Triaires, and Velites, were the 
different orders of soldiery of which it was com- 
posed — six hundred triaires, of the.odiers, one 
thousand two hundred each. The principal 
weapon of the legionary soldier was the pilum. 
The triaire had pikes, and the velites darts. The 
* shields of the latter were small and round. The 
shields the others carried were two feet and a half 
broad, and four leet long : — they. nearly covered 
their whole body. Short swords, worn on the 
right thigh, were common, to diem all. It was 
a disgrace to a Roman soldier to lose any of his 
arms in battle. Poor Hokace was in that pre- 
dicament : he was a coward, and had the foo. 
tage to own it. Each legion had several Military 
Tribunes annexed to it : an office soAiewhac 
- similar to that of Major- General. Centurions 
had the command of centuries [companies), were 
of different ranks, and were the captains and 
subalterns of the present day. 

Puring the Republic, a Roman Knight, who, 
, feye the bye, rode ivitbout a saddle, had a helmet 

and 
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ind breast-plate ;^a shield on, his left ami, k>n^ 
sword in his belt, and lance in his hard. Three 
hundred horse was the usual connplement to a le- 
■ gion of infantry, who, charging in small squadrons 
6f eight in front, and foui' deep, gave Hannibal 
ta advantage over them in every engagement, . 
His' heavy horse, equal in goodnessj were supe- 
rior in number; and his Numidians, active as 
Hftssars, tfeite admirably qualified to attack or 
tO' retreat, to fly or to- pursue* * In the early 
days of the Republic they had but few cavalry, 
Whca Rome Was on its decUoe, they had little 
ilsei' 
■ A Roniawiiriny linder the cdniimand of a Con- 
jol consisted of four legions, • ■ When the two 
Consuls joined, of eightjind eath commatided 
A^rrtatety (fey by ,d^y. At the fiimoiis battle 
*)f Ctinna, 'the kgi(!)iis Were augtefifiled to ^Ve 
thousand' Men, and the nuttibei- doubled i but 
the Edm«t barf iystetn condnudd, and the 'good 
generalship o^ ^m i li u s wa«> df flO avail E^iiiii' 
the igndrjince and obstinacy ofVARRo, Wftb en- 
gaged thcenemy, contrary to 'the advice of hii 
colleague j and his whole army, consisting of Jrf 
least eighty thousand men, were all cut in pieces 
6r taken, three thousand only excepted. Uri^ 
luckily Var^ro escaped,- and- I/Emilius died, 
Hannibal, 'whose whole force consisted of 
fittle more than half that number, lost eight 
thou- 
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thousand only. It is one of the most unfortu- 
nate circumstances in life, and most unaccbunt~ 
able, the obstinacy with which Ignoraiwer is usiP- 
ally accompanied. In this baltle Hannibal 
shewed his superior generalship. Inferior in 
number to -the^H^n^tis, he placed flie weakest 
of his infantry in the centre, which he made to 
advance before the rest, foreseeing they would 
be obliged to give ground, and that the ^nemy, 
by advancing upon them, would give an oppor- 
tunhy.lio bis witigs ,to £utToUn4 iind encompass 
ibem. The manceuVre succeeded to the utmost 
0f his wishe^. — Hb centre, -gave- iwfiy. — Th« 
yivngi wheeled to. thei.Hght and Wt . inwards.^ 
The enemy were -ihxii caught as it were in » 
dragr^t, and but a.f^i only had tb« good for^ 
mne to' escape. Whiat remainsj;. shall bcnre^ 
served for anotbef I^t^er, for I find Itm talking- ■ 
spienttfc^lly on a subj«t; ofi^hiclill xonfes* 
I kaow but Itttfej : Fo^miaw, a Philoaopher 06 
^besusi bad th? folly [o.make a distertation on 
the duties of a Genera^ in pres£iice of Han-i 
«t«AL, who being asked by his admirers, vbfit 
he thought: of their Philosopher, reJ)Hedi " That 
^e-hadvuiwiiLmaty an dUfcolfii^Ltuver in hh^ 
life ked he, met laitk so complete A, one at Fpr-t 

mm" 
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LETTER LXXL 



THE usual method oF forming of the Riw 
mans was on three lines in chequer*^ 
Hastaires, Princes, and Triaires, in detached 
manipules of twelve in front, and ten deep^ 
with intarvats equal to tbdl: fronu-^The Al- 
lies, who were but ' half the - number of the 
Romans, were on the rig^ht and left. Rome 
was more fortunate in her Allies than the Com- 
bined armies of the present day; whose power- 
does by no means increase in just prdportion to , 
their quaiuity. The cavalry were posted on 
the wings. The velkes, who tfere ranged in 
front of the line, began the attack, and. after a 
slight skirmish > with the light infantry of the 
enemy, in which the legionaries took no part, - 
they' retreated through the intervala. into the 
rear. The princes then advanced to form on 
one line with the hastaires, and the signal was 
given to ^gage. Before this took placCf it was 
not 
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not unqsaal for a champion to come forwardand 
dare any of the enemy to single combat. They 
knew no other duels. Thus Brutus engaged 
the son of Tarijuin, — and Manlius Tor- 
ijuATus the gigantic Gaul, whom he attacked 
and killed. What an interesting moment, having 
two such armies for spectators ! 

Their war cry, the rattle of their swords 
against their bucklers, their glittering armour, 
their nodding plumes, all contributed to put the 
enemy in dismay. They charged upon a tun. 
The pilum was thrown at the distance of ten 
paces. The soldier on the instant advanced 
sword in hand, availing himself of the confusion 
he had already occasioned in the enemies line by 
. a missive weapon, whose wound was fatal. 

The triarii, who were armed with pikes, either 
defended the rear against the enemies* horse, or 
assisted by the velites were ready as a corps de 
reserve to act as occasion might require. 

The cavalry were opposed to each other, and 
as the Romans depended principally on their 
infantry, their cavalry were frequently over- 
matched. In desperate cases, Livv tells m, 
they would lake off their bridles before they 
charged the enemy. We should consider such 
a manceuvre as dangerous to ourselves only. 

They someUmes formed in separate columns, 

the hasuires, princes, and triaires, each behind 

the 
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Aeotherwith open-intervals, TKey did so at 
CannsE, and had reason to rtjiertt it.- -Silch, itii 
true, was the order of battle at Tunis, and-a^ 
Zama ; but Regulus aqd' Scipio, iwoexpci. 
rienced Generals, had elephants to encountee/ 
and took the best precautions they could against 
them. Those animals, terrible in appearance, 
and trained to slaughter, were often more dan- 
gerous to their friends than their enemies. The 
velites, whose business it was to attack them, 
would frequently by means of their darts, w«J 
the abominable noise they made, turnthcm back 
on their own troops i and when that failed, haJ 
the addieSs, by rimning. from ihem, to entice 
them through the' intervals of the legions already 
formed in columns on purpose to let them 
pass. 

The Roman Legicwi seems to have had con- 
siderable advantages over the Grecian Phalanx r 
detached companies rendering it more easy t* 
noanoeuvre, and more pliable both to the will of 
the Gena^I, and the circumstances of the moi-- 
ment. The Phalanx, on the contrary, was ■>' 
monstrous and unwieldy massj impenetrable* 
and irresisuble while formed j but when brokfen, 
was literally ujidone. The front was terribl^,- 
but the flanks were weak; and, like a great bult^ 
whose horns were dangerous, but whose whole 
body was defenceles* and exposed, when attack- 
ed 
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ed by the Romans ,on every side, -was easily 
subdued. 

The Grecian order of battle neither suited that 
arms, nor the manner of fighting of a Roman 
soldier ; and whether advancing his left foot he 
threw his pilum, or covering himself with his 
buckler he drew his sword, be required mora 
loom than the close order of the phalanx would 
admit ; and whenever from accident or design 
they assumed that form, they suffered for it. 

Their blockades were tedious; but when they 
came to the 'assault, they had engines that soon ~ 
rendered it decisive. The battering-ram de* 
stroyed the masonry; their wooden towers higher 
than the walls, gained a command over them; 
and the kind of draw-bridge they then threw 
over, mjwle a breach unnecessary. They bad 
also their mines and counter-mines, equally used' 
both by the besiegers and the besieged. Neither 
were they deficient in defence. They had their 
platforms and their batteries : tbey bad bastions 
to flank the soldiers of the enemy, casemates to 
defend their own : they had machines to break 
the force of the battering-ram, others to render 
it useless ; and various engines of destrilction 
OD tbeir walls that made an approach hazardous. 
When this did not avail, they had their sortie* 
ifi destroy, or delay the works of the enemy. 

Wvheu we r^ in aaciejit history of whole 
surmies 
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armies bong destroyed; of plains ^ov£red WBJi 
dead bodies, and rivers tinged with blood, it ia 
a consolation to think that the invendon of gun- 
powder, which from its destructive principle 
~ might be looked upon with horror, has been so 
little fatal in its consequences. Compare the 
battles of Ai.EXAND.ER and C^sar, with those 
of Marlborough and Frederic; and you 
will 6nd that artillery, by which the fate of mo- 
dern batUes is usually decided, has been a saving 
of the human species. Sieges I know must be 
excepted. Balistas and catapultas were less 
fatal than bombs and cannon. If fire was em- 
ployed,' it was by the besieged tliemselves against 
the machines designed for their destruction ; and 
mines were only used to counteract and prolong 
the operations of the enemy, not to blow them 
up into the air. This last is an improvement on 
ancient tactics, to which the invention of gun- 
powder is jusdy entitled. I Ratter myself, how- 
ever, it is used with discreuon, and that the lives 
and limbs of our fellow-creatures are never 
sacrificed but in cases of the greatest necessity. 
In that assurance I think the bero has more 
reason to tam^t the invention than the philoso- 
pher.— He cannot see without concern the brave 
and the skilful equally exposed with the merest 
coward ; and that even the strength of an Ajax, 
or the swiftness of an AcniLLSSf are no IcMiger 
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of aiiy avail, since a cannon or tnustctit ball now 
levels all distinctions. Tbe brave BaYaRd, It' 
Chtaalier sans peur, et sans rtfrochtt who was 
afraid of no man^ and had vanquished ttiany, 
was at last shot by a musket ball without seeing 
bis adversary. 

. Whether the art of war is Improved or noi, 
let Generals decide. I shall only remark, that 
in ancient generalship is to be observed mucb 
stratagem and cunning. In many of their ha^ 
rangues, for it was an invariable custcnn to 
barangiJe their army before they engaged an 
enemyi you will find much eloquence, though 
they were frequently. I think, too long for the 
occasion : they cannot be too short. A Scotch 
Genenl under Gustavus, at the approach of 
an ekiemy. said no nioife 10 his men than 'this-^ 
•* Seeye those lads f— Either ftU tkm, • or they 
mil fell yoa," 

pHiLOPfEMEM Studied tiac advantages and 
disadvantages of every spot he saw: conse- 
quently every wood/ rivet, hill, &c. was a lessoa 
to that General, and formed his mind to that 
quickness of decision on which the success of a 
batde principally depends. Others without 
doubt followed his example. Skill and enttr- 
prize seem common to them all. Coustant 
pracuce made every man an adept in the honor- 
able science of destruction ; on which they even 

VOL. IJ. , t 40 
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8^ for 5te'ine<J» tbat, instfiad pf securing a retreat, . 
^jpy would freqnently cut off eyery hope of 
<}scape tp render their situation more desperate, 
and the soldier more deterniined. Had Hcdi- 
BftAs lived in, those days*: he had uught them 
another lesson. Contempt of death, and love 
of their pountry, frcqugqtly carried those heroes 
t^yond' piv ideas ,pf ^jUtary prowess.. We read 
Yith't^atpnisbrnpnt of'HoMJ^T;u8 .Coc^is and 
' of- Ale,xanper ; an4 sometimes fancy that -the 
^delj^ «f hist|wy has. given w^y to the fiction of 
T/unapce. The rapid, successes of Qmsas. axe 
^s(),>)t«nderful. fiu( I must ask* if the Roman 
^eoi4^L^^^ more happy and more-<^ten|ed, 
if^«^ they ha,d slain oneb^f of the Glpjipt aqd: 
Qlun4^r^fl the other pT-tDid. not they ^qip^ 
more:.Ivjturiou8— more wiciousr-morQ ^flppw^ 
^te,-7-firfj(. slaves to;,d)eir own passions, . and 
shortly after to the very people rfiey-had sub- 
dued? — '^heVenij f^j4*V;KfM. of ,that hero are 
qjcpre^ive- of.his cht^cter; but }t should be 
ifeipembered, that he reduced the Citizens of 
|toinf io nearly half their number. How much' 
^prieamiable was Pt^iei,ts, who never willingly 
engage^ ap enemy when the danger was great, 
and the success uncertain ! — He often told the 
Athemans, that as Jifr as defended on him, they 
should he all immortal. '^ 

. . B^ed up. in tru^ militia principles, I comider 
. " ' . " - the 
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tlie necessity of fighting as its only exctiae, and 
self-defence' as its best justification. I prefer 
Tifus to Trajan, — the man who lamaitcd 
that he had let one day slip awfLy without a single 
act of benevolence, to him whose greatest con- 
cern was thai lie cg^^ndlii^il £.x>eXand£R. 

Though I admire the brilliant actions of a 
hero, it is seldom I can approve his sentiments. 
In C JSAR, for instance, I see conduct and acti- 
vity beyond all example ; a daring spirit which 
no .peril could' . Intimidate, >npT no; dt^oultiei 
s.u.bdue: sang /?-iftd iTt.^i^Dg/ir,-fe^q\ii^x& 'iti,S&i 
tress^aivi fprtuneever^omUe*— r-Bi^t nvas hn 
not, this friend of C^ArriLiKB, prpfligatej . ambt- 
tiou^,'Bnd crud?— a:; Toid,iC^ {uincipk,. as (^ 
l^amwuty;?-'a'Cui3e.;to otit^r natioD^^.an^ -a 
tyrant, to hi» o,wn?— more /dreadful, than, pven 
pestilence or &mine t!-*^Rivers oixims^ .and ^ea% 
Qf bkx>d, were tbe^r^.of eyesy,trium]^> an4 
he cov^ered his bald h^i^;. v!ith laurel by tho 
butt^b^ry of his fellowri;^ieatii/es.* : ; . , -, ;'; 



. .?. 'Rjyniebjf nothing nioi^ k meant itliBn jthat witich hr 
iiec.^ssa^ly itvcluded ia a life uimecossarjly dedicated to th^ 
destruction of manldnd. Cs&.ar was humanity itself 
compared with tbe cowardly cut-throats who immediately 
succeeded him. ' ' ' . 
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LETTER LXXII. 



SAINT Peter's is not only the most beautiful 
church in Rome, but In the universe.— 
When I view the beautiful colotinade that in- 
closea' this immense area, vhile I admire its obe-' 
lisk and its fountains, I think of Saint Paul's.' 
and grieve at the comparison. The Facade is 
not' by Michael Angzlo, nor is it by any 
means equal to the rest of the buildirig. From 
die balcony, in the days of superstition and ig- 
norance, we Heretics were all of us excommu- 
nicated without exception and without mercyw- 

JuLio II. ordered the building; Bramantb 
and BuoNAROTt, one began, the other finished ' 
it. The original design was a Grecian Gross ; 
it would have been more handsome, the cupola 
nearer to the eye, and more conspicuous. 

The elegance of this church within is not to. 

lie conceived. It is not by looking at Saint 

Paul's that you can form any idea of Saint 

Peter's. 
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Peter's. You most figure to yourself the most 
beautiful building in the world, adorned through- 
out with the most beautiful marbles, pictures, 
and statues, adapted with so much art, and so 
much taste, the proportions so nicely preserved, 
that nothing particularly attracts the eye, though 
the whole is charming.— It is, indeed, a temple 
worthy of such a God ! The atmosphere is agree- 
able both in winter and summer ; and as often as 
I had a moment to spare, I felt myself no where 
3o comfortable as at Saint Peter's. I can pray in 
a Cathdic church ; however various may be the 
doctrine, I cannot consider it but as proceeding 
from the same Master. If the intention be 
good, the place is of litde importance. The 
Mussulman, who prays regularly five times a 
day, says his prayers indiflferently in his cham- 
ber, or in the street. In this, I believe, I mqst 
imitate the Mussulman; for in your country, 
besides the difficulty of gettihg a seat, which 
must it paid for, it is not permitted to pray in 
your churches but on fixed days, and at stated 
hours; the house of God is kept constantly 
locked up, and you are equally prevented from 
prayer and thanksgiving. I am sorry for it. 
Having lived long in a country, where each in- 
dividual is at liberty to pray when he pleases, 
and as often as he thinks fit, I cannot persuade 
myself rfat the Farsou and hi» Clerk are the 
iine 
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door of that house to st^dopen aslongf^.tbfl 
day Jasts;! for. I conceive that one solitary 
prayer offered by the contrite heart free)y» \jiU 
lingly, and without a prompter, to be more 
acceptable to the Dsitv than the united gray-, 
ers of the fullest congregation collected together 
byduiyy cugtoqi, or necessity.; — But. to returq 
to Romp, .Though Saint Peter's ig, without ex., 
ception^ the most beautiful and mo^ sun^ptu^^ 
ously adorned of modern buildingq, S^nt Johq 
X^teran takes preeedance as a ^urch. There 
the Empetor^ were crowned ; and it is there biq 
Hol^ess the Pope takes possessitui of bis s^i^ 
tuat dignity, In the Baptistery adjoining to the 
church, they tell you, the Emperor Constan- 
TiNE was bapused: it is a question, I think, 
whether he ever was baptised at all. Other 
~ churches there are out of all number i but it is 
needless minutely to describe tbem^ It cannot 
tie of consequence tp you tq know what pictures 
|hey contain, imles? you me^n to see thenv Itj 
tJiat case, many ^qks are already w^itte^ for 
^e purpose, and every picture mentioned' It 
is sufBcient to infonn youj that in every CatboUc 
country, every church, great or small, is adorned 
^CQi^i^g ^°. i^ means; and many as spleiididly 
94 an I^nglish dpwing-room. : Instead,, tbere- 
(orie, pf entering into^ a long det^ lisfless and 
unplear- 
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unpleasant, I shall mention a few only, and then 
make some remarks on tlie religion itself. 

The Corsini Chapel is, one of the principal 
ornaments of the chufth of Saint John Laterani 
It is magnificent in the extreme ; and you will - 
observe, not without surprise, that Pope Cle- ' 
MENT XII. of the CoRstNi family, tak^s his 
eternal repose in the same urn of poiphyry 
which once contained the ashes of Marcus 
Agrippa. 

The Scala Santa, the stairs our Saviour h 
.supposed to have ascended at the time of his 
passion,, you may ascend also, but it must be on 
your knees. I saw.a number of people, chiefly 
women, eagerly employed in that operation bill 
of devotion. The Egyptian obelisk which 
stands before the church, once adorned the 
Temple of the Sun at Thebes. 

Sail Paolo you should see on account of the 
columns, astonishing in number, immense in 
size; many of which were brought from the 
mausoleum of Adrian. The air in this neigh- 
bourhood is so bad that the Friars'" of the 
Convent retire to Rome during the summer 
months, 

Santa Maria degli Ang^i is a Carthusian 

Monastery, formed out of a part of the baths of 

X)iocLEsi&»F', Michael Ancelo was the 

ardiitecu It is impossible to -conceive a hand. 

somer 
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somer edifice, but it has not the appearance of 
a 'cfiurch. You will admire its construction, 
will be pleased with its pillan> its pictures, and 
. its ornaments; but, unless I am much mistaken, 
you will see noUiing there to inspire you with 
devotion. 

In Samt Agnes is a beautiful statue of the 
Saint, and a curious basso relievo at the altar 
wonh observing: the Saint was to have been 
first defiled by the executioner, and was pre* 
served by a miracle. St. Sebastian was an an- 
cient gladiator, o( the Catsz Pamphili, Bbrniki's 
Saint being too small for the place. The Sou- 
terains under the church were once the common 
stews of ancient prostitution. 
' In Santa Maria del Fopolo you wilt see 3 
curious Epitaph, made iji the year 1485, which 
mentions the pesie ingwnaria, thought by some 
to be the French disease.* Others fancy that 
dis^e of still older date, and that even T19E* 



• Marcq AitTOXtt Equitis Romani 

Fjlto ex Nobili Albertorum fam)U4 

Corpore animoque insigni 

Qui Annum agens XXX 

Peste inguinaria iDtcrrilt 

, An. SalutJB Chiutianse 

MCCCCLXXXV die XXH JuUi 

HieredesB.M,P. 
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Riust who was covered with "blotches^ bad a 
share of it. But had it been knOwn at that time, 
would not Ovid have mentioned it? — ^would 
not Messalina have had it P— ^she who prbsti^ . 
tuted herself to all comers, and of whom the 
Satyrist says — " Et lassata virii nondum satiata 
recessit." We may conclude, I think, that it 
was first known in Europe at the 'siege of Naples 
in 1548. With regard to thecure of this dis- 
order, It is astonishing that its antidote mercury 
should have been discovered so early as the time 
of Paolo Giovio, and neglected afterwards. ' 
That Author tells us, that some persons were 
cured by anoinung themselves three days fol- 
lowing witb mercurial ointment, but that terrible 
blotches still remained. If the application of 
mercury for three days only cured the disorder* 
there was every reason to suppose that a longer 
continuance would have removed the blotches 
also. Some he says were cured by violent 
exercise and spare living. One would think the 
good effects of violent exercise might have indi- 
cated the use of sudorifics,, which were not put 
in practice till niany years after. 

San Nicolo in Garoere, they tell you, was 
the scene of the Roman charity. It is a favo- 
rite subject f)f the best painters ; but surely a 
greater fuss is made about this act of charity 
than it de^efvey. The poor girl who supports 
her 
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her aged father by ihe sweat of her brow, has 
infinitely more merit than she who lets him suck 
the milk of her breast thai would otherwise be 
an incumbrance to her. - 

In San Pietro in Vincoli is the celebrated 
Moses of Michael Angelo. I prefer his 
Christ in the Minerva. 

In Santa Bibiana is the statue of that Saint by 
Beknini; which is justly admired. 

In San Pietro in Carcere is an ancient pf ison, 
where they tcl! you Saint Peter was confined, 
and JucuRTHA died. 

Many ancient temples are transformed into 
modern churches, some of which have preserved 
their formei; elegance. 

From the steps of San Gregorio is a most 
beautiful and picturesque view of Rome, its 
temples, and its ruins. 

About half a league from Rome on the Via 
Appia are the Catacombs of St. Sebastian, 
where the primitive Christians are thought to '> 
have retired at the time of their persecution. 
I'hey are said to extend several miles. My 
curiosity was soon satisfied; norhad I a wish to 
stay an instant longer in a place so dismal, so 
dreary, add so disconsolate. I am returned 
home in Very indiflFerent spirits, and not without 
some apprehension of having taken i seVere fchill 
tn the place I have jUst left. It h a bad timd 
"far 
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for such visits ; it rains incessantly. November 
^ in most countries is a horrid month ; nor is it 
ill suited to horrid deeds- — Yesterday was a re- 
markable day in Englaod ; to day, the sixth> was 
the meeting of Catiline'j conspirators. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 



UPON nice investigation a great similitude 
may be found in the religious ceremonies 
of ancient and modern Rome ; nor is it extraor- 
dinary that the primitive Christians, to make 
converts of their Pagan persecutors, should 
tempt them with ceremonies not unlike their 
own. 

Though the ancient Romans had Gods and 
Goddesses without number, the wisest among 
them did not believe the omnipotency of the 
Deities they woishipped but through the medi- 
ation of a Deity supreme. The lesser Deities 
were little more than the Catholic Saints of 
modem Rome.— On some occasions they even 
treated them with less ceremony j yet Jupiter 
Capitolinus, the Deus Optimus Maximus of 
ancient Rome, was adored and feared by all. 
Cicero, and many of their first characters, be- 
lieved in the existence of a Supreqie fieio^ and 
the 
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the iinttottitlity Of the soul. ^ ^'^'Ask of the Goc(s 
a'soiind iHind in a iouAd boiy," &ityi Juvenae, 
in his Tenth &ttirej-!-ii Satire which Dkyden 
very prope'riy ci\}s~ divine, and which I could 
wish yoii to rcaA af least once a year as long as' 
yoii Itve, as thelikeKesC'means I know to make 
you contented and-hap^y In every situation.' 
*^ SocKATEs telts US to- besccch thoti to grant 
what may be beneficial to us, though we shmtli 
mt ask it: and refuse what we do askt'-'ifit may 
fc hurifal to w." — All had a perfect reliance on 
a SHpretne Being; and, though vice inay pro- 
cute a transitory plaisurc, all seem toagree^ that' 
no perfect happiness can be attained but in the 
practice of virtue. ' " ' •- ■'■'■' 

I f^iicy the ^^ietit^'were more devout 'than' 
wi ire. Their first visit in the momingwas to^ 
th^ir teoiples.- They had their excommunica- 
tions arid thdr purifications : and observed their' 
holidays, which were nmnerous, ntore'reli^'usly 
^n we do biirs. It is a' mistak« t& IShcy any 
religion founded on sensuality only. Epicuhb,- 
It is true, places happiness in pleasurable enjoy- 
nients; but, according tohis doctrine, 'no plea- 
sure can be found but in the exercise off virtue/ 
When by an epicure we mean a glutton', we use 
die word improperly ; for we are told, even by 
a Stoic (Sbm eca), that the greatest frugality was 
observed in the garden of Eficurs. 

Augury 
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Augury ^d tJie.Auapicea..wqre pc^ticirtiiflstU, 
tution? takeq.irpm theTuscaps, „One^^lltas,rego-^ 
Uted by.-^e /Qight o(,birdgj_tb,e:j(>^er examined, 
theentrvilsof victims jJUagged;t9 the alU£> ai^ 
slain on purpose. -r- It was' a strange ; i^ea, n^L 
peculiar to Paganisin. oj^ly» ti^t Ae Dei Tx-^pu^ 
del^ht, ip. bloody and sep .wjtl^ pWaBure (j^e^rj** 
turgs.he, bad'himseJC.pi^^ted M|u^«ss^ily{/fe- 
voted to destruction. ■ •^azim^jruJtet^tVat^ ^^h; 
^oa oF.politicql advanuge; .niodgfj^ pojii^tu^^*, 
axe for destroying, it altog|cthei^'*]Wi>^cl;ivdiJ>ti^ 
losoph.y,;.and: wprse policy,! ^ -No el^^^l^:!*^ 
war wa&undeFtakeitiyij^pittt^firsfCii^is^Ifii^ t)^ 
Auiiufc*,. ,whi§h: were; glffi^% jiflifiler ^e ^pfltrpM 
-of the Senate; and so great wa^.}b^r^up^^^ 
tjon^t^at^Jawfle^tiiHv^ffiFre^ Kn^ Y^^ 
cMniitedv-T.jf tbc; p^tomiu)? YW^t- f^*^*ly t^? 
foriiie^»^4^eI^qi3^ became ypid,aiiddi^ l^A^, 
^strEttcvwbatever.wa$t)ts:ran)[i Dsadi^y.re&igoji^ 
Though:tbeir superttitioa was ^xueme, ^y^.?* 
fae^ by many in the highest contempt,^,'. Cicsafi 
says, he.^nders two.AMgurs could.. ffle^,i(r^l^ 
Other without laughing at the follies of those ^or 
listened to them.' Ptiests in all ages have im- 
posed, cm. the credulity and ignorance c^f^jtie. 
multitude]. The Roman Generals availed ^em^ 
aelves of this, and frequently acted on pretended 
Auspices. Noma had bis secret conference)) 
with. the nymph £fi£EiA;- and SsRTOKjitr^.b^d 
. a Hind 
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a Hind from, which Af al^o pret«f)dfd to rec^O: 
divine admiwitionsi--but when.. Augury opposed 
their wbhes, ii, lost Hs credit. , Wjien^the Augur 
told Claudius PuLCHER, to dissuade him fEom. 
engaging the enemy^ that the sacred pullets re-' 
fused to eat, he nepljed*-" TVwr tkm inft i&t 
sea then, and see:if.t^3i(iU dririk.*' 

I confesB I more readily can excui« ^ idisuiw. 
djty of sup^jcstitian, tl^n, theiarxQgpnce of disbe* 
lief. T^erq is. no nation withpfit -som^ reli^on,' 
-T-God forbid there, should I - Tbeji)Q4t exce}-_ 
]fnt'lavs ojf the best regulated GovernmeiK ca^- 
nof iiWays prevent crimpSi unless there bealsti 
4. secret something, tnore .pptQiit in the mind q£ 
m&n that for^iiidii him t&t^mtnit thera. Do as^ 
you would ie done ^ iiftd hvf Ifottr.nfighhtirjM 
jfg^rself, arC; YQligious inaxi^Ds n»ofe uotiiBiiin 
so<;}ety, than tjie h^st..laws oft..the.v«:is«st kgi$b« 
t(>i>':: yet Qiodern p^losc^hy 13. of .^oth^ op^. 
i)ioQ, and.is working hard \^ dfifnjni4h our aew^ 
rity in this vortd,' and to depi^ye-thc miserable 
sufierer of his hopes and «j^ctations in the 
Vorld to come. 

I fear yoq will see even at Rome more out. 
-yard show thaij real devotiop-;,' religious pro« 
cewioii* i^ithoui ofdcr or deo^cyt churchet 
crowded with sinners, but few repenting ones, if 
if. be fair to judge of their inward sentiments by' 
tbcir oufwaid manner. The flesh sums too 
potent 
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potmt for tbe spirit ; taarty seem occupied ^ 
-worldly objects only j«— and others so shamefully 
inattentive to what they are about^ that it is cleai' ' 
they Are incited t<^* it by necessity^ not by choicd. 
The worship ItseL. might be' better regulated. 
The multiplicity of mas^ at the same. time is 
highly improper. SoiA^ atre beginning while 
others are ending : you ate stjuiding up to one^ 
when the bell rings for you to go down On your 
knees to ainotheri^thus decency aild propriety 
are sacrificed to conveniency; and encourage an 
in^fference bordering on Contempt. Naked 
Poor should not be admitted into the churches 
'At the time of divine :iervicei to disturb and dis- 
gust the congregadon ; — ^noT should dogs be suf- 
fered to enter. I was present at an extraordi- 
iKiry scene at Florence^ at one of the Sermons 
preached there during Lent. It was in the' 
Xluomo. Padre Pro, a very eccentric geniusi 
was preaching ; in the midst of his discourse a 
dog began to bark,— the whole church resound-' 
cd, — the preacher stopped, and the dog ceased.' 
The instant the reveroid father reassumed his 
discourse^ the dog began again ; and ran up and 
down the church, barking from one end of' it 
to the other.— It was past all enduring. — '*AB-^ 
hiate patienxa !" cried Padke Pro to his audi- 
tors (he was preaching against freethinkers), 
*'AhhiaU patitnza, froteUi mieit e it Diavolol'* 
(Have 
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fHaVe patiencct my bredirai> it ts the Devit 
himsclfO 

It was a custom not long ago for itten to 
assemble in the churtbes after it was dark to 
chastise themsielves, at which time it is thought 
some beat the benches, some their next neigh- 
bour, but few beat themselves i it was usual at 
the same time to confess their sins aloud by way 
of morufication.— A droll fellow, after confess- 
ing the most horrid acts be could imagine, said, 
** As a greater penance be would tell his natne;" 
** he was the m/orimate at.^^ vncited Mr. JV. N." 
Mr. N. N. who was not hr off, and to bis utter 
astonishment beard every crime diat was imputed 
to him, began to declu:e his innocence, when the 
other, not at all disconcerted, still insisted '* that 
be was the unfortunate sinner Mr. N. N. : and 
Uiat the genttenum who had spoken tbt» kiodly 
in hb behalf, was a good and generous soul, wil- 
ling to take the offences of another upon him- 
self."^ When penance became a mockoy, and 
confession a satire, it vns time to leave it off. 

A church was also appropriated to sucb wo- 
men as thought proper to flagellate themselves, 
and a guard .placed at the door to prevent men 
from entering. — I fancy the votaries of the Bona 
Dea were otherwise employed. In ^very act, 
^without doubt, we should consider tbe intention; 
yet ipme there are, though they may claim our 

VOL. II, ts pity. 
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pity, cannot pretend to our approbation. What 
do you say to those infatuated wretches we r^d 
•of'wfio niake a.merit of rtarmog continually 
'round tike'atop.'-^who hcciate their bbdieif— 
or stand for--3e>efal years tc^^ther in the same 
posturt'F-^This ii:<phren]^. Religion is better 
»htewn" by acting up to tHe several dudes which 
the wisdom^ of Gos has imposed upon us. 

i fear you will have in indifferent optimm of 
■my devotion when Icbnftiss to' you that itiy 
usual praji^rs are the Loid^ft Prayer, and that bf 
thanksgiving only/ W^'cumot be too. cautious 
in-what^we^k,.nor cativebe toothtfnkfulfor 
-^w^tjweivcdve. Cveii' diat which we ignorant 
moruda conddec as a nitefortune, firequentty 
5>r©*'ek'itself a benefit to us in the end.— Besides, 
were it otherwise, what right have we to com- 
plain <^ a little bad, when the same benevolent 
hand is' the daily dispenser of every good wc 
enjoy? Let Us thank him, therefore, for the 
. 'good on its own account j and for tho bad, be- 
cause it might have been worse. ' 
- Though I am deficient in devotion myselF, I 
respect it in others. I cannot, like many of oiy 
countrymen, step over the Catholics who are on 
their knees, disturb their worship, hurt their 
feelings, to look at a picture. We should not 
forget that we Once were Catholics. We might 
not have heard of Calvim, If it bad not been 
for 
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■forLuTHER-;— Dorof Luther, had it not been 
through pique and resentment. — Though no 
Jtmger Cathdlics, we are Christians still.* 

I cannot Qommend the violent zeal for ccwiver** 
sioii, yAuch is made an essentiaL part of the rdi-< 
gioK of this countty^ A' true Catholic must 
necessarily believe that God had predetermined 
to damjb all. Hereucs vithout distinction ; — y€t 
theireare traUions of his creatures who- havq 
ndvetJKardeitherof them ortbcirfreligitHi, foi; 
whoni the earth is more profusely liberal' in her 
productions than' in the Xampagna. of Rome. 
Ooe Catholic humanely-lamenta that the soul of 
so excellent a Prince as Trajam- should not he _ 
saved: and wisely remarks, that he must inevita- 
bly be dai9ped^ as he died without confession.— 
How difi^rent are the c^inioos of men in differ. 
ent conntdesl— a Mussulman, vho.was an cqud 
adiAirer of the famous De Rukteji, said—'* Ht- 



• The sale of Indulgences, and some othw aisusea; *erd 
llic apparent motives of the RefoimatidB,' to \Tbicb' pique 
and pnvatB interest are thought to have ^pntri^iil^ij. Th? 
Augustintans, who till that tiioa bad the s^liog of Itidtil' 
gence$, were deprived of it to favor the DominjcaDs; it 
was then tliat they thought proper ^ ojiaminetlie pro- 
priety of Indulgences, and the right of him who |;ranted 
them. 
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is reaUyan kotusi fnan,-^it i$ mack to b( lamented 
that he is a Christian." 

If the {amous Clemen Ti, whom I found here 
in the year 1766] and bought of his father for 
seven yeats, is not still & Catholic, the fault is 
not with me.— I assured ihePope I would not 
endeavcHlr. to convert him. Meeting him one 
Sunday when we- were in the country, I asked 
him—" Why he did not go to mass" (there was 
a Catholic chapel about ten miles distant) : he 
said—" There was no horse."— " Jfti horse! 
■ Why don't you take the .grey horse?" — *' 
quelle, Signore, scappa via." — " Take then the 
black poney."— '*£ quello casca subito." So 
what witk the horse that fell, and the hors6 that 
ran away, I fear Signior Clemekti attended 
mass as seldom as you do a sermon. With re- 
gard to myself I am perfectly well convinced, 
that if it had been absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion to be a Catholic, I should have been born ^ 
Catholic— -I had rather trust to Providence than 
Id my own judgment! to the will of my Creator, ' 
rather than to the opinion of men. Th eodoric 
was himself an Arrian, yet when one of his 
officers, who was bom a Catholic, renounced 
his faith with a view to obtain his favor, he or- 
dered he should lose his head, wisely remarking, 
that he who was unfaithful to his God, could not 
be faithful to his King. 

The 
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The Purgatory of the Roman Catholics may 
reasonably admit of some discussion. If a mass 
can relieve you from it, and diat mass is' to be 
procured by money, what an advantage does this 
give to the rich ! — It would be extraordinary 
indeed, if after revelling in this world by means 
of their riches, they should by the same means 
obtain the exclusive privilege 6f not remaining 
in Purgatory in the world to come j yet the most 
determined sinnerin this country dies contented, 
when he can leave behind him a sum of money 
for masses' to be said for his soul. 

Fasting may not be unwholesome; but as it 
is practised, it has its objections, since it is un- ■ 
equal» and bears hardest on the poor. Who have 
the least need of it. There may be some mor- 
tification in a boiled egg, or a turnip,— but none 
surely in a sturgeon or tunny. If fasting be 
^cant to lower the flesh, that it may not be too 
, hard for the spirit, I cannot think craw-fish or 
lampreys properly adapted to that purpose, nor 
do I perceive in the conduct of the Catholics 
that it has that effect. The best and most luxu- . 
rious dinners I ever sat down towereof maigre, 
and given on a fast day. Thus the rich havft 
another advantage which, I think, was never in* 
tended them. 

Confession, when sincere^ is a relief to the 

mind, and when the Confessor is a man of true 

religion 
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xeligion arid virtue, ntay ^e ^f the gries(te« uti- 
lity: thus a.unner nrtay be ohcckftd in hjs.career; 
a bad habit correctefd before it ,be too late j and 
those brought back to the right road vho ina«U 
venentlyhad straggled out of-it.— The evil coa- 
Kquences of tlK fiist.falae step may be.,c1etitrly 
pointed out to thosb who canoot resist teatpta. 
tion, andlhose who are fauheribg may hewaFotd 
of their danger, arid taught , not ito repose :to6 
much on their .own virtue. The first step 
towuds vioe, is the desire to conceal our actions. 
He who does not wish to conceal any thing he 
cioes, will'Celdom do any thing that requires 
■concealmentt It is not often that siimecs, who 
obtain absolution by protpiaing what they ^o not 
jnean to pe^fonn, confess . twice to the same 
j>ersoni yet there is no doubt but confession 
->voutd be more efiScacious, -were the confessor 
Always the same,. 

All are obliged to confess once a year. Some 
-^re in the- habit of cleansing their consdeoces 
fiveryr month,; but the mpr^ determined sinnc^, 
to sav^ twitble. ^ive them, a thoroitgh spouring 
^t Lept, and thUik that suijki^r^ , Qpt^ession 
* yapiiot he made too pften.— It is ^absolution 
flnily. i4iat I i^ar. Tbat surely shoujd be sparingly 
and cautiously administered ; it otherwise is ai) 
^iCQur^emeqt to sin, and prf^res the way^for 
ijre^h repwrs^j and fresh rcpcntapce. ; As for the 
. ;, . penance 
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. penance usually inflicted, it is ajnere mockery: 
what arc a few Pater Nasters or Ave Marias /— 
Bleeiiing, purging, "and dieting,' migbt answer a 
better purjjose ; and if for evcFy sin they com- 
mit they were like Horace's Barine to lose a 
tooth, the bevil would be kept Under more ef- 
fectually than by a spiritual penance, trifling at 
the best} little to be feared, and easily evaded. 



ist- 
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LETTER LXXIV. 



'T^HE Vatican is an immense edifice of irrego. 
•^ lar architecture, built at different times by 
a variety of architects. We are told that it con- 
tains 11246 chambers, and they also pretend, 
St. Peter's, and the Gardens included, that it 
covers as much ground as the city of Turin. A 
letter would be ill adapted to describe all its 
beauties of antique Sculpture and modem Fainu 
in'gr— the works of the best Grecian arusts^ and 
of Raphael, Here, I am sorry to say, you 
may st^lsee the representation of the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew at Paris in the year 1572* 
v4ucb the Court of Rcnne celebrated as a victory, 
and which every gallant Frenchtmui must look 
upon with horror and contrition. It was a most 
disgraceful business !— I speak not as a Pro- ' 
testant, but as a man of honor and a Christian. 

The, Library is rich in manuscripts. The 

Virgil and the Terence mvit your inquiry. 

The 
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The English are usually shewn the Teligioua 
ccHitroversy oFHenry the Eighth with Luthbr> 
sent by that Sovereign as a present to Leo X. 
He receivul in return an honorable title, 
which the Kings of England, though no longer 
Catholics, still retain. It is not a little extra- 
ordinary, that the same person who received ■ 
this honorable title should have been afterwards 
excommunicated. Voa are also shewn his Let- 
ters to Anna Bullen, to the power of whose 
charms we owe the reformation. I am a stranger 
to the beauties of Avignon, but the pleasure I 
daily receive in contemplating those of Rome, 
occasion some surprise that for so many years 
together the Popes should have preferred another 
Palace to the Vatican. 

Of the Palaces with which this city abounds* 
I shall mention a few particulars only. AH of 
them are magnificent without, few are convenient 
within. The stair-cases are chiefly of marble, 
but covered with filth ; and frequently offensive 
to more senses than one. The rooms are large 
and loftyj but the greatest part are without fire- 
places. The doors are ugly, the locks are bad> 
Uk windows are ill glazed, and the doors ar$ 
without carpets. They have no back-stairs, 
nbr'have they the dressing-rooms, the watcr- 
fllosets, the elegances and conveniences so com- 
mon* 
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mopiy found in the bouses of Lpndcm atytPuia. 
Pictures .an^suitues are tbeir cbi^ oinameDtt 
and in these both EngH^ and Frendi may 6n4 - 
much to adnsire, and somqthing to envy. Yet; 
however beautiful the latter may appear, how- 

"ever worthy of regard^. I sull think them better 
suited to a garden or portico dian to a diaw- 

■ ii^ room. 

MoDle Cavallo on the Quirinal enjoys the . 
purest air of Rome* Here the Pope generally 
resides. - 1 cannqt admire the horses from which 
it takes its name, nor can I think them by 
Phidias or Praxiteles. -The men are. ad- 
mir^le. 

In the Ros];Hglio&i Palace are some good Pic- 
tures, but the famous Aurora by Guido is most 
worthy your attention. The painter has made 
the wind blow contrary ways at the same ticoe :-r 
k is c^ little consequence. With caution should 
we criticise what is gener;dly admired. Were 
Shakespeare, that child of nature, that univer- 
sal genius, the boast of the country that ^vc 
him birth, to be judged by the rules of Aris- 
totle, it might lessen his glory. Yet, wlhe 
other hand, is it not a proof of the superiOT e?H- 
cellency of his beauties that no defect can preju* 
diceF^Had he been born a ceotuvy lateir he 

' ffouldhave been less oiigtoa), uid more coi?reet« 
Would 
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r^Would hehaye lost or guned?. — Lpmginus 
says, the sublime, wixh some defect^ i; preferable 
to mediocrity ilaat is free^rom fault. , 
: Tbe Colonna PWace may hoast of the most 
«uperb gallery ; Ruspoli the most superb stair- 
case.- Among die.most famous pictures of the 
former. Is the Adam and Eve by Do>iini- 
CHiNo;-r^tbey are represented with naveb, thq 
fainter rather chusing to deviate from die truth, 
than make, a niopster. The portrait of tbe 
Cenci is an interesting picture to those who are' 
acquainted wkh the history of that unfortunate 
female. 

The Doria Palace contains an astonishing 
collection of Pictures j good, bad,, and Indiffe- 
rWV. : The Borghege apartments are so gloomy 
th^it 1 would not possess all' they contain to be , 
obliged to inhabit tbem. They are to be con- 
sider^ only, as I a Repository for Pictures and 
fi^ues*! Pride and ostentation, are so far of 
geryice to the popr, that they frequently owe to 
thpsejnotivesasi4pistence froin the rich, which 
they wouhl not receive from their charity and 
benevolence, fn fpopt of the Borghese Palace 
is a hopse allotted to the old and worn out ser- 
]ijint4 of the family. Whatever may have, beet) 
the motive, in the present, iiptance I respect thif 
D^gtiificence; — it is noble: — it is just — it isho- 
Botable— it is wbaitaU; wust ^mire.tl^oijgh fcv 
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can imitaib. X have seen a strange contrast to 
it in another part of Italy> where, wheiva servant 
is ill, as many days are deducted out of his 
monthly salary as he is unable to wbrk. This 
severity to one whose ilbiess is uken in their 
service, ^is want of chari^, at the very time he 
is most in want of their protection, is the height 
of barharity.and I vnsb, for the sake of humanity, 
and the comfort of their own minds, that any 
thing I can say of their conduct may induce 
them to alter it. 

The famous picture of the Gamblers by Car- 
RAVACGio, in thcBarberini Palace, affords an 
useful lesson to young men to be cautious with 
'vhom th^ play. It is said that this Fainter, 
who knew nothing of perspective, was the mven- 
tor of half-lengths. Albano calls him the ruin 
of the art. Raphael's Mistress, painted by 
himself, is much inferior to the beautiful Foma- 
rina of the Gallery at Florence. The Death of 
Germanicus by Poussin is an interesting pic- 
ture, admirably executed. It is a pity it cannot 
be ccHnpared with the Iphigenia of Timanthes, 
which the Frenchman has partly imitated: we 
might then form some judgment of the compa- 
rative merit of ancient and modem painting.— 
Geri,^ amicus was too good for the age in which 
he lived. He might have*been Emperor, bad he ' 
approved the means of making himself sOi and 
died 
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died poisoned at diirty-five years of age, tha 
most accomplished Gendeman of his time, both 
in body and mind. In the court-yard you may 
read die following curious inscription :^'* Tito 
Claitdio Augusta quod rcges Britannia don&teritt 
etgentes barbaros subegerit." I am not a Stde 
proud of that country which is thus represented as 
barbarous, when at the present moment some of 
the first Palaces in Rome are not better glazed 
than aji English cottage, and are not half so com. 
fbrtabie. 

The Helen by Guino, in die Spada Pdbce, 
is justly admired. I wish we could compare it 
with thatof Zeuxis at Athens. Poor Dido by 
GuERciNo is absolutely spitted on the sword of 
Eneas :— it is a pity a picture of so much merit 
should be hurt by so ridiculous a circumstatice. 
She is represented on the funeral pile. Burning 
the bodies of the dead, as was the practice from 
the time of Sylla, was bad economy: at pre- 
sent it would be utterly impossible ; they could 
not find wood: after the Antoninss they 
were buried. Though the Anthony and Cleo- 
patra is an inferior picture, the subject of it is 
interesting, — it is the Triumph of Beauty : yet 
Cleopatra was' not young when she made a. 
conquest of Anthony.— She was already ar- 
rived at that age when women may be sull beau- 
tiful, but are no longer pretty ; and when expe- 
rience 
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. riencc makes ampla amends for the loss of tlial 
lreshnes& 6f which time has deprived them*:— At 
leventeen, ih the full bloom of youth and beauty, 
she- gained di&~ heart Of CiESAa, but could not 
keep it :— but at thirty, ha\'ing more an, she got 
such fasthoMof Anthony, that, notwidistand- 
inghis ambitic^, he preferred the pleasuMs of 
her company to -ihe ctmquest of tHe vorld. It 
is said also that the famoiis Ninon ir^reased in 
power, as she advanced in years.—! fancy in 
love, as in gambling, on commence par ette'dupttt 
£t en fimt par'ttre^fripon.''' We are told; that 
Cl^o^a'trai was dever, full of grace, andih^. 

1 (he melody of ber voice was so pebuliatly en- 
g^grng, it Ca^vated all who €,onversed with. ber. 
Atone of theiriishing parties, Anthony having 
caught nothing, (wdered a diver to fix a 'fish oa 
his hook. The next day the Queen was a match 
for him, for baying discovered; it, she ordered 
onfi of her own divers to fix a. salted fish up6% 
his hook, brought from the Euxine Sea: This 
occasioned great laughter, when she p6litely 
^d — " My dear General, leave the angling -roi 
to us Princes of Pharos and Campus: thf-^me 
is Cities, Provinces, and Kings,"— Pciot. An- 
thony! he was Hot proof against so maof 
charms. In latter days, HsnryIV. of France, 
the most amiable of Monarch's, relinquished all 
the advantage of a victory after- the battle of 
Coutras 
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Coutras for the love of ttu Ckmifcsge'^le G u i^ 
CHE.— It is difficult to 'be a gieatioiiin-wilh'tbis - 
passion, or a ^dod man without it. 

The StaiUe of Pbtftpey iheGfeat, the prini. 
cipal omaroeitt of tYik cbllectioh, is probably the 
very scatue thiat Gassius invipked' when bt 
jissaulted CjesaXj and iat tJie foot' of Which his 
vicUm fell. — The expecting,, ir»patieht;cbnspira- 
tors without doubt, viewed ic'vith lAore' fetation 
than I did. Casca gave die firn'Mow^ and so 
great was the fury of them aH, that in their 
eagerness to assassinate C*saa iltey- wounded 
one another.~-k is^ however rcMiarKable, that 
not one of them died a natural death-: some 
evien slew themselves with the vfery daggo- that 
murdered him.-—" Ala», poor C^gsar ! was this 
«hen the end of all thy ambition f—was it for 
this yoQ endured so much fatigue, encountered 
so many danger's, and destroyed so many of your 
fellow-creatures, — to fall at last, cruelly buu 
chered, at the feet of the very man whose' njTn 
yoB had occasioned!" ' 

* Prince Spada told me a curious anecdote 
relating to this Staiuc. It was found partly on 
bis gi?ound, partly on that of another person, and 
occasioned a law-suh'. The S^ada family pre- 
tended, that where the head, the most noble pa^t, 
lay» the rest of the body ought to belong. His 
antagonist replied, that however good that aigu. 
meat 
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nent might be with regard to i man, it signified 
nothing with regard to a statue.' That the most 
ignoble part of the body.-Mtbich beyond all douU 
was the most considerable. lay on their ground, 
find consequently gaye them the best title to the 
whole. The Judge, like Snothtur Solomohj 
'without his wisdbn^ alter deliberately bearing 
both the parties, adjudged the Statue to be cut in 
two^^nd divided equally between them. Luckily, 
with less.barbarity tbey settled the difference^ the 
Spaoa family purchasing the other half. 

The Altieri Palace has suffered a great loss 
in the two l^nous Claudes. This painter used 
to say, that he sold the landscapes, and gave the 
_figures 1 tbey were frequently done by another 
band> FtLiFPo Lauhi. 

- The Farnese Palace was built out of the ruins 
of the Colosseum. It is ai) immense fabric; but 
stripped, abandoned, and uninhabited, as it now 
is, I wish I could conjure the materials back 
again from whence they came. The fiarberJni 
jPalace also owes its origin to the same place; 
the wits of that time said—" Quid nonfecerunt i 
harbari faciant i Barherim." 

The Little Farnese possesses some beauties in 
fresco that cannot luckily be taken away. The 
design of the whole is by Raphael, and exe- 
.Cuted by Giulio Romano, his *pupil> The 
Three Graces and the Mercury, are Uiought to 
be 
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t>e by Raphael himself. I cannot concejvd 
why Dolphins are represented crooked; nothing 
is less Uke a real dolphin than the pictures that 
you see of them. 

In the Corsini Palace are many excellent pic- 
tures. In the Ecce Homo of Guercino die 
painter has admirably combined extreme pain 
with the most perfect resignation. But tbe.most 
extraordinary of all is the Portrait of Pope 
Alexander VI. in the very act of embracing 
the Vanozzi bis mistress.. The antique Curule 
Chair . is the only one existing : the Consuls, 
Pretors, and Ediles, were the only Magistrates 
who had the privilege of using them j they car- 
ried tbem in their chariots. From the Casino 
in the garden is an extensive view of Rome and 
^the country adjacent. 

In this Palace Christine of Sweden died, at 
the age of thirty-seven years. She abdicated 
her throne to enjoy her liberty^ and chose Rome 
for ber residence. Some think she was induced 
. to it from a motive of religion ; but in that case 
her conduct would surely have been different. 
It is more probable that, like Madame de. 
Maintenon, she was disgusted with the tire- 
some etiquette and dull uniformity of a Court. 
This Queeti is said to have possessed many of 
the charm^bf her own sex, and many of the best 
qualities of ours j yet the particularity of her 

yoi. II. It dress. 
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dress, her manners, her passions that admitted 
of no controul, rendered her a proper object of 
censure.-i— She used to say (probably with more 
wit than truth), that she preferred the company 
of men, not because they were men, but because 
thi^ were not women. MonaldeschIj a fevo- 
rite attendant, she had murdered. In what man- 
ner he had offended is not known : he is sup- 
posed to have been indiscreet, and to have 
boasted of favors which, whether he had received 
or not, is, as it ought to be, a matter of doubt. 
The Lady was not only inexorable, but cruel. 
She had him forced from her presence, and is 
said to have laid aside every pTCtence to the 
■ natural tenderness of her sex, while this bloody^ 
tragedy was acting in the next room to that in 
which she sat. The unfortunate favorite had 
some suspicion of his fate, and wore a coat of 
mail, which only served to prolong hU suffer- 
ings. She was the daughter of Gustavos 
AnoLPHus, highly distinguished both as a 
statesman and a soldier. His country flourished 
under his administration, and he died, like 
another Wolfe, in the arms of victory. Is it 
i^t extraordinary that the same country should 
have ptodoced two such eccentric geniuses, male 
ahd female, as Charles and Christine ? 

Ih the Santa Croce Palace, besides bther pic- 
tures, are the Four Seasohs, by Albako. 

la 
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tb the Mattel Palace are several good basso 
relievos, and a good bust of Cicero. In the 
Braschi is a wonderful colossal statue of Anti- 
nous ; and a stair-case, that when finished, will 
be the most magnificent in Rome. 

The sight of that immense fabric II Cotle^o 
Romano, may bring to your remembrance it9 
former inhabitants, the Jesuits — their great U^ 
Ifnts, and greater crimes. Those gentlemen* 
who werc well informed of the most secret de* 
signs of every Court in Europe fay the means of 
confession, were strongly suspected to have turned 
them to their own advantage, 'and that of the 
parties whose interests they espoused. Dam i em 
belonged to a Convent of Jesuits in Flando^ $ 
and those of (he same Order who attempted tha 
life of the King of Portugal, are said to have 
been received afterwards at Rome by Clement 
XIII. like martyrs who had suffered heroically 
for the Faith. Ganganelli had not so good 
an opinion of the Jesuits as his predecessors ; — 
to him they owe their expulsion, — and he to 
them, most probably, his undraety end. A tra- 
veller arrived at Pisa late in the evening from 
Rome, and wanted a passport immediately to 
proceed on his journey : the Grand Duke, 
Peter Leopold, was retired into his chamber, 
and the gendeman, who was thought to be a 
Jesuit, was told be must wait till the morning ; 
&a that. 
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that, however, did not satisfy him, and by dint 
of entreaty he at last obtained what he wanted.-— 
Shortly after the news arrived of the Pope's 
death. The Grand Duke in relating to me the 
above circumstances, seemed to iiave no doubt 
that the person to whom he granted the passport 
was privy' to his death, which, though not abso- 
lutely effected, was made secure beyond the 
possibility of failure. If we reverse the medal, 
some good may be attributed to the Jesuits.— 
They were great travellers, and we have been 
benefited. by their travels. I shall not lay much 
, stress on their introducuon of turkeys into Eu- 
rope, for, in my opinion, fowls are to the full as 
good I— but the Bari,— we cannot, I think, be 
too grateful for that ; it has already saved more 
lives than they ever destroyed. 
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LETTER LXXXI. 



THE Villas of Rome'are numerous and ele- 
gant. Many are within the walls, none arc 
far off. That of Prince Borghbse is most ad- 
mired. This garden is the morning walk, and 
the evening drive of the Belles of Rome. The 
style of it is new in this country, and you will 
see an imitation of English taste united with 
Roman grandeur. The house is crouded with 
Statues and Busts; Bas ReUevos and Vases; 
all oF them antique* and many inestimable. I 
shall mention a few only. 

Quintus Curtius on Horseback, leaping into 
the Gulpb, is a curious represenutidn of an act 
of patriotism that in these days may reasonably 
be doubted; yet we know that the ancients had 
an idea that by a sacrifice of their own lives they 
could save the life of another person, ft was 
no uncommon practice in their armies, ^nd at 
the beginning of an engagement one man would 
volun.p 
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voluntarily throw himself on the swords of the 
enemy, to favor, as he thought, the public cause. 
Thus Decius in the war with the Latins sacri- 
ficed his own life to the prosperity of his coun- 
try ; rushing into the middle of their army, he 
was instantly cut in pieces: the Latins were 
' beaten. It is to this custom Horace alludes 
in his beautiful Ode to Lydia. 
' The Death of Seneca is much .esteemed. Ho 
is represented in the bath after his veins were 
Opened.-^lt is not so easy to die as some peoplb 
imagine, and the soul seems to quit its old habi- 
tation very reluctantly. Seneca was a proof 
of it : finding that he could not get rid of life in 
the manner he proposed^ he took poison ; even 
that did not operate, and he was at last suffocated 
by the fumes of a .hot-bath. This philosopher 
Was rich, voluptuous, ambitious; suspected to 
have intrigued with the mother of his pupil; and 
a Writer of Moral Essays. — Though many parts 
of his conduct as preceptor and confidant of 
Nero are highly reprehensible, the last act:usa- 
tion is hardly to be credited. 

The ApoUo' and Daphne of Bernini is, a 
good modern statue. Apollo is an elegant 
figure, highly finished, but he is not a God,— 
Grecian artists alone knew how to represent a 
Deity. The David is by the same artist : — the 
AbbeRiCHARP, a Fl^nchman, and partial to 
' his 
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ias covn^ymmt »ay$ it may stand in competiu<^ 
7wi(h xhe Gladiator; arid La Lande^ pot ip ]ip 
behind hand, sal's, "Qtt' ily a Men des penoirmis 
Meme, qui croieni que I'ecole fran^oise peut sou- 
tenir U parallde avec les cedes ancienn£S."rf 
Come and see.- , 

The Fighting Gladiator^ as it is called^ is the 
admiration of modern artists. Whom it is meaqt 
.to repretent is doubtful. He is looking up.-~ - 
The remark Mr. Moore makes, that the eye of 
your antagonist is the part you Bx, is so strictly- 
true that it makes against his'own supposition of 
bis being a Gladiator, for the regard of this com- 
batant is most certainly directed towards an 
object immediately above him. You will ob- 
serve, that the manner of fighting of the ancients 
was different fropi oprs. They used a sljield, 
and advanced the left foot: the moderns, whose 
bodies, are exposed, parry with their swords, and 
advance the eight. 

Lucius Varus is thought to be the best bust 
at present existing. It is certainly a wqnderful 
Portrait. Here are Venuses in the greatest 
profusion; four statues and two bysts of that 
Goddess are in one room, — they would serve fpr 
six. 

The Pictures above stairs do the Prince inueb 

honor as an encourager df the arts, being mostly 

by modern artists. The rooihs are Jigbt, aicy, 

and 
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and cbeerful ; the furniture is in better taste than 
is usually seen in Italy. It is a pity so elegant 
a house should not be inhabited. 

The Clodius of the Villa Pamfili is an inte- 
resung statue, if you consider the accident that 
occasioned it. He is represented in a female 
dress, profaning the mysteries of the Bona Dea 
to intrigue with the wife of CfSAR. 1 cannot. 
think but be mighf easily have found a better, 
c^portunlty. Among the many religious cere- 
monies of the ancients, that of the Bona Dea was 
the most extraordinary. Women only were 
admitted. Even statues of the masculine gender 
were at that time covered. God knows what 
the women did there,-^CLODiU8 perhaps might 
guess. That wild youth, enamoiu^d of Cjesah's 
wife, at whose house these mysteries were held, 
disguised himself like a woman to enjoy her 
company. He gained an easy admittance, and 
was conducted by a confidante of the Lady's to a 
private apartment. Whether it was impatience, 
—whether it was curiosity, that induced him to 
leave his retirement, is not known. — It is said, 
that the first woman he met, supposing him to 
be of her own sex, and taking some liberties 
with him, perceived her mistake, and gave the 
alarm.-.— A glorious confusion must have ensued, 
' and without doubt put an immediate finish to the 
satrti rites they were celebrating. C^jar, 
vhose 
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whose good sense was ' conspicuous in every 
thing he said or did, declined quarrelling with 
Clodios, who was the idol of the people, but 
divorced his wife j and when asked why; if he 
thought Clodius innocent, he divorced Pom- 
PEiA, replied — "Because ike wife of .Cje&ak. 
ought not to be suspetted." 

The Bust of Donna Olinnpia, called by the 
Romans La Padrona, is not less remarkable. 
She was sister-in-iaw and mistress to Pope Iv- 
NocEHT X. ; a name ill suited to such a Pope. 
She shamefully disposed of every office of the 
State to the highest bidder, and set the crime oC 
aimony at deBance. Every day produced a new 
satire.— Neither the mistress nor the lover veic 
spared ; til) a Comedy, which at last appeared, 
called,, TAe Marriage of the Pope, published at 
London, and said to have been acted tn the pre- 
sence of Cromwell, occasioned her disgrace. 
*rhe view from the terrace is beautiful. The 
Gardens are extensive, but not in the best taste. 
By cutting down the old pine trees, which are 
become bare poles, and planting better trees, tius 
villa might be greatly improved. 

The Villa Albani is in the highest style of 
inagniBcencc^Neither Saint Peter nor Saint 
Paul ever entered so superb a mansion; yet it 
was built by a Cardinal, whose Mistress the 
painter has represented as a Muse in the ceiling ' 

of 
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oftbe gallery. Antique Statues of the great£&t 
celebrity, and the choicest marbles are <to be s«e9 
in every part. The Antinqus is thought to be 
the very best representation of that favorite c^ 
Adrian. 

The Villa Medici lost, its greatest omatDent 
when the Family of Niobe were removed to 
florence, nor are the Gardens aoy longer fre- 
jquented as they were formerly. It was neariy 
<m this 'spot .that the Conqueror of Mith*i- 
j)ATES retired from public business to enjoy the 
fruits of his labours, and after a life of brilliant 
xtHiquests, and' the most luxurious pleasures, bad 
the good fortuiK, not very common in those 
:days, to die a natural^death— honorable in the 
general sorrow it occasioned. It was in the 
Gardens of Lucullus thai an end was put to 
•Ae lubricity of Messalin A by order of Clau- 
<Dius : — wife and husband were both of them 
;«ttraordinary.^She married herself publidy to 
.Caius Silio white the Emperor was at Ostia ; 
and he, at his return, not seeing her at table, 
forgot that he had ordered her to be murdered, 
and enquired where she was. 

Papirius and his Mother in the Villa Ludo- 
.visi, is an admirable piece of ancient Sculpture. 
She is represented in the act of questioning her 
son concerning a debate in the Senate, and her 
countenance is highly expressive of curiosity and 
atten- 
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attefntion. The youth, better fo conceal what 
he did not think proper to reveal, fobs her off 
with a false confidence. He tells her the Senate 
were debating whether it should be permitted in 
future for husbands to have two wives. The 
good Lady, highly alarmed at such a proposition, 
assembled her female friends, and they went in a. 
body to the Senate, to solicit what they thought 
much more necessary, that they also might be 
'permitted to have two husbands. 

Arfia and Pectus is an amiable instance of 
conjugal affection. Arria, seeing Pa:Tus hec 
husband hesitating about killing hioisetf, when it > 
was necessary he should die, took the dagger 
out of bis hand and stabbed herself. She then 
' returned it, with these remarkable words :— 
" Pate non dolet"—P<x-Tt!s, it givfs no patn. 
This celebrated Lady is not the only heroine of 
that family, nor is this the only instance of her 
heroism.* This groupe is also admired, though 
much inferior to the other. In the summer- 
house is theAuroraof GuERCiNO. Thefigure 
of Night is admirable. The Gardens of Sal- 
lust were nearly on this spot. 

The Villa Aldobrandini is rendered famous by 
the antique Fainting commonly called the AI- 



* Set Pliny's Letters. 
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dbbrandini Marriage. This villa belongs to the 
Second branch hi the Borchese family; a &- 
mily whose riches in Statues and Pictures are 
inestimable. 

At the Villa Madama the Pastor Ftdo of 
, GuAniNi was ■ represented for the first time:— 
&.C grove was then formed into a theatre. 

At Frescati, ancient Tusculum, was the villa 
of Cicero, from whence he wrote his Tusculans. 
I wish I could see its pictures^ its statues, its 
rich furniture and fine plantations ; in short, as it 
isdescribed when Clodius plundered it. The 
account Pliny gives of his own villa, though 
written in the highest strain of panegyric,- gives 
us but an indifferent opinion of the taste that 
prevailed there. The box and the yew, cut into 
various shapes, which are objects of his admira* 
tion, would be viewed with disgust by the more 
reBnedr taste of modern gardening. In this 
neighbourhood are many elegant modem villas, 
to which the Roman Nobility retire during the 
summer months. 

The situation of Albano will please you.^ 
The lake is beautiful, and the emhariot an un- 
der-ground drain, is wonderful. Pompey had 
a villa here. Ancient Alba was about two miles 
distant. The Alban wine was esteeined next to 
the Falemian. 

The Sybils Temple at Tivoli is one of the 
inost 
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most elegant remains of ancient architecture.— 
The cascade is more picturesque, though less 
grand than that atTerni. Adrian's villa once 
contained all the luxuries of art that a lively 
fancy joined to unlimited power could accom*- 
plish. — It is said to have beeh seven miles in 
circumference. The Villa d'Este, though no 
longer inhabited, is worth your notice j the 
view from the terrace is delightful ; the horizon 
is extensive, and the cupola of Saint Peter's at 
the extremity of it. The Solfatarra— the Floau 
ing Islands — the Tomb of Plautian — the Temple 
della Tosse^and Mecanas's Villa— are all 
objects of>curiosity to a stranger. Tivoli was 
esteemed by the' ancient Romans as one of the 
most healthy, and most pleasant situations in 
Italy. Horace was so enamoured with it that 
he wished to end his days there.. 

Besides their vilks, the Roman Princes have 
superb mansions on their estates, where they 
sometimes pass the Villegiatura, and live in the 
greatest splendor. I passed several days with 
them in my youth, but you are not likely to be 
benefited by their magnificence. A country life 
is no longer in fashion. Villas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome; and diurnal excursions, are 
preferred to those superb, but distant mansions : 
yet there only can they enjoy what Pliny so 
•irongly recommends — Otium cum dignitatt, — > 
and 
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and the rural blessings Horace so feelingly de- 
scribes J — Blessings unknown to Sovereigns and 

■ to Courts, but infinitely surpassing those that they 
enjoy.— DiocLEsiAN could not be persuaded to 
forsake the comfort of his garden* to return to 
all the splendor of a throne. 

The first Romans were contented with a few 
acres of land.— They tilled jt themselves. Mo- 
dern Romans do not retire to their coontry seats 
to cultivate their estates, but spend thenp. Po- 
pulation is generally allowed to increase in pro- 
portion to the means of subsistence. The Ro- 
man State is become desolate, because it is un- 

\ cultivated. Here is neither water-mfeadow, nor 
artificial grass ; even the arable land lies untilled 
because the proprietor is not allowed to make the 
most of its produce. A Commercio libero is not 
only prohibited, but the farmer is even obliged 
to sell his corn to Government at a low price, 
who afterwards set what price they please. La 
Lande tells us they buy also with CMie mea-. 
sure, and sell with another.— This is downrigltf 
roguery.— What an example from Government! 
The soil is thus deprived of its best manure— en* 
couragement; and the most famous city in the 
world stands in the midst of the most apparent 
misery and desolation ;— disgraceful to herself 
and a pestilence to all around. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 



SHOULD any one imagine that the Cardinal 
Virtues, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and' 
Temperance, were so named because they are 
possessed and practised by, the Cardinals thenu 
selves, he has only to make a visit to Rome to 
be convinced to the contrary. Cardinals are 
men : they are born with passions and appetites 
like our own : many of them are young, and all 
cannot be supposed to have the force, or the in- - 
ctination, necessary to resist the temptation of 
the flesh. Even the prayer of Saint Augostiw, 
before his conversion, was — " Donnez moi sei- 
gneur la continence, et la chastete, mais ne me 
Us donnez pas encore si tot." Whether these 
gentlemen think like the Saint or not, it is cer- 
Uin that they do not imitate their Master either 
in his poverty or his humility; and I much 
doubt, if in charity and general benevolenc6 
diere is one of these Princes of Christianity who 
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is not outdone by a Mussulman.— Here- let me 
atop, out of respect to some that I both esteem 
and love. I shall only add, as a contrast to their 
ambition and worldly views, that Charles V. 
Emperor of Germany, King of Spain and Na- 
ples, Sovcreigti 'of the Low Countries, and 
Master of Peril and Mexico, after a reign of 
thirty-nine years, resigned his Crown, and re- 
tired into a Convent ; while many of these gen- 
tlemen begin their career in a Convent, and all 
liope to end it on a Throne. ' 

The union of temporal and spiritual authority 
tenders the Pope more absolute than any other 
Sovereign. He has neither Senate nor Parlia- 
ment; and though he- employs the Cardinals, he 
is not obliged to consult them. Voltaire 
used to say, that could he obtain his wish, he 
mould be Grand Signior to the age cf thirty; 
from that time till si^iy. King of France ; and 
afterwards Pope of Rome. Were it not for that 
mad ambition which renders man ever blind to 
his own happiness, who would be a Pope!— 
Who in his right senses would submit to.be shut 
out from Society, to be loaded with the intrud- 
ing cares of Sute, without partaking of its en-, 
chanting vanities 1^— And yet such is the folly of 
man,, such thc'love of dominion, that during the 
schism of the Church not less than three Popes 
at ^e same time assumed the spiritual and tem- 
poral 
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por^I power of the Triple Crown.* There wa$ 
a'dtne indeed, the tinie of Dioclesian, a time' 
of persecution, that the 'JVbfo Episcopari of 
Bishops was sincere ; and for three years toge- 
ther the Papal Chair, widi all its advantages; 
continued vacant ; — advantages peculiar to this 
Sovereign, whose power extends itself over the 
consciences, as well as over the persons, of his 
' subjects. He draws considerable sums of money 
annually from other countries, which enrich his 
own. He has ports both in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas ; and enjoys the blessings of 
peace, without being prepared for war. He has 
neither wife, child, nor mistress ; nor has he any 
domestic cares to perplex or estrange hita from 
the duties of a Sovereign. He has the sole 
power of absolution in the highest cases, and 
can free the most determined sinner from alj his 
sins.— These are great advantages truly: ye^ 
on the other hand, he is usually too old when 
elected Pope (o expect to live long enough to 
accomplish any great undertaking, about which 
he is.aJso indifferent, not knowing who is to be 



"JoHK XXIIL, Gregory XII.,andBKHEDiCT XIII., 
Tiara, or Tii^ Crown, so called, being a symbol of tho 
Monarchy the Popes assumed over the three parts of the 
irorld then known. 

VOL. II. s his 
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lus successor; qnd having no fatnayofhis owt^ 
be h«&;tbe insatiabiluy of Nephews to gratify at 
ths expence of his subjects,-^ ponsumt source 
of discontent and oppression. In short. Popes' 
are mcH-e to be respected in their ipiriiual' capa^ 
dty, than as Sovereigns pf Rotnci or Fathers of 
their country j a titie voluntarily conferred on 
a Pagani and which I fear no Pope has ever 
merited. 

This Govemnicnt, though absolBtt, is electivci 
which, though specious in theory, is the most 
turbulent and dangerous of any. When Albx- 
AND£R on his deatK.bed bequeathed his- States 
to the most wordiy, il was a noble and disinte- 
rested gift, but at the aaime time a dangerous 
one. The Cardinals when they elect a Pope, 
have other rules to go by.— They first uke care 
he shall not be young, and rather choose that he 
should be also infirm, diat he may not lite4fflig. 
— Completjrfy taken m by Skxtvs V. they are 
become, I presume, more wary, and ndther 
crutch nor cough can deceive dKm now. 

Though die Government is defecuve, the 
PoHce is worse. Rome in its origin was an 
asylum for villains of every denomination.— In 
this at least h has not degenerated. No people 
iiie more licentious, more revengefiil, or more 
Cruel, than (he present inhabitants.^! aui sorry 
to say, none are so little restrained. The Piazza 

di 
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di ^pagna, that "impenum in imper{&" 'maitii 
faim'its privileges^ and, til downright contradic- 
tion to gobd sense,rin direct violation of dl 
honor atid -justice;; tncburages crimes of every 
kind, and afFordft protection to atU— There the 
most dastardly pklcpbcket looks justice in die 
face Unconcerned ; and the very murderer, when 
he reaches that shameful asylum, laughs at th$ 
tmpotency of a Government that dares not lay 
hold of him* 

Though the CoLONNA and Okgiki familief, 
contending factions of 'forMer times, have no 
longer pre-eminence, every Princet every Cari 
dinal, assuiAes a kind of bri'dtbCVatic power, anil 
protects whom he pldas^s. . The Minister of 
each Sovereign does the same, s TTie laws, civil 
and crtmina), are thus held in contempt. Cri-^ 
minals are seldom punished ; nor is it often that 
a rich debtor is brought to justice, or confined 
for debt. At a disturbance the other night at 
the Theatre, occasioned by the servants, I asked 
the Officer of the Guard, why he did not inter- 
fere.— "What!" said he, " to have excuses t<> 
make to-morrow morning to some Prince or 
Cardinal on a complaint of their servants."— 
Hon sono tanto minchione — (I am not so great a 
foolj. 

Not long ago a Romah Prince, whose hand- 
kerchief had been often stolen, took the precau- 
s a - tion 
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tion at last to sew the end of it to his pocket. 
Shortly after standing in arcburch to hear mans, 
he felt his neighbour, who was. tolerably well 
dretsedi pulling hard at it; upon which he turned 
round, and in a gentle whUper said — " Non j'tn- 
comodi questa volta, c cncifo."— (Do not trouble 
yourself this time, for it is sewed to my 
pocket.) 

Though the streets swarm with rogues and 
assassitfs, conviction is not easy in a country 
where no one will stop a thief, or prevent a 
murder. Personal safety operates strongly on a 
people naturally revengeful and cruel; they 
judge of others by themselves ; and in this they 
shew more prudence than either honor or virtue. 
Solon, when asked what city was best modelled, 
tha^ said he, •* where those who, are riot injured^ 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders 
than those that are." 

The executive power is in the hands of the 
Governor, who, in a great measure, resembles 
the Prefect of ancient Rome, esublished by 
Augustus, He is the principal Judge in all 
criminal cases ; and when you consider the dif- 
ficulties he has to encounter, you may judge 
what a pretty time his Excellency has of it ; — he 
consoles himself, however, with thinking, that on 
leaving this office he must be made a Cardinal. 

You ask what their executions are, — they arc 
horrid. 
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bonifl. ta Corda ts given for triBlng offences* 
'The Criminal is hauled up to a great height, his 
arms tied behind him. and is lef^l again on a 
sudden to within a- few feet of the ground; an 
operation which seldom fails to dislocate Kis 
shoulders: this is sometimes repeated three-'iiioes 
following. -The most atrocious '4£^nders' are 
drawn and quartered.— It is a bloody business I 
Going with my family the other morning in an 
open caiViage to the Villa Borghese |the Carnival 
at Rome usually begins with an execution), we un<* 
luckily passed the Piazza del Popolo^iid the limbs . 
of several malefactors were still hanging on this 
gallows Rke butchers' meat on the shambles.'«It 
4as' a shbcking sight ! An Abb6 dned with me 
the same day who had attended one of them to 
his execution. He 'belongs to a. company of 
Priests who perform this function by turns out 
of devotion. They go in the cart vith the Cri- 
minal, but in a disguise not unlike that already 
described of the Misericordia at Florence.. His 
companion was an old offender; an assassin by 
profcE^sion, and a most hardened sinner. He 
told the Abbe that he had often pi^yed to God 
that he nught die on a gallows, rjther than be 
killed in the street, and he diankdd him for his 
kindness. He continued' bold arid undaunted 
bll he arrived within sight of the place of execu- 
tion t 
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§tff^:rr": 4'4^ii'i cog^ncio a seuiir un poco la ^awa 
ddk ]»W»'ff *'rr(l; npw begin to feel a little afraid 
of 4e»th}. , ATiVfid at the gallows, be «aid to the 
Sxecmiotii^ who had h^^ bis ^ssocia^ in for-p 
iBeri :aioies'-Tf! Qn^sta^ amico Tito i ma hrutta 
taHache iU.lu /^ non I'avrfi mai credutorrrmtt 
|(8Z«flifl /" — (This, f riend X I T V 8, i* a sad, pricl^ 
that you an fJayiog me;, I i^^puld never bav« 
thought itj-^but no matter tj, ^% ^Xitvap^,^ 
and died as baidened as he had liv^r. ^ 
^'.When I vas at Lyons a oian was brokcjD ot| 
diis wheel; be < deserved bis fate. He h«4 
{jbttred melttd lead down the throat of a mair he 
fbamit fil^epiSg on his'back with his moiftb open, 
in order Ito »o the effect it would have on bi« 
'Counteiiance, .^aad 'enjoyi.his' contortions. * He 
trasas hardyaa he :was,crue).,WMli though a:ll his 
boties wet« 'I»'okent' desi^.to be sent to tb^ 
hospital.. The rack, that embleni of tyranny, if 
nd-longet ii use. It. was a disgrace to humar 
i|ity i . and,; inthput doubt, made some confess 
' crimes of wlichthiy Were not guilty; and others 
accuse innofent people to save ibemselves. A 
Jeweller, I diink of Sens, bad frequendy missed 
things of value : suspicion naturally fell on the 
maid of the hottse j she was the only person who 
bad been in the room^ and, as a further proof of 
her 
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her ffu^, tbe.tbriTgs, i^i^sing were all of iheat^ 
fpu_Bd.itt;^he /Sacldngpf her. bpd. The Qirl ' 
dented the fact : but no sooner was she pu^ ta, 
tlj?; tppfif re, tl^. she , confessed ail,, ihey: asked, , 
nJ>d,y^'^ppn,Vft(fr executed. The Jew(;ller, W, 
his great astofiishm^rt,, perceived that things; 
lv#(er:4tiil:>c»lTi?d away ,af before, aijct b^pgnow 
llMM'e up<)P )us guard, soon. discovert^, the .thief. 
T-It^wBs a; taoK Magpie, (hat a^us^d. himself in 
pickiAg u^ rings, &c. , off the counter, and. hid 
theoi in the sacking of the h^ in which the un^ 
&rtMq^te Girl .yfas used- to.iikep.fr^Th^JswclleiS 
ttas ^surprisedfT-^^ Judges. conf:er#edtTT)?utth«} 
Girl vtas hanged t and 1 am told, to, J^fikfi he^ 
vnendsjaHiaBs. is- jtill saiid for her sottln';-: 1 ,, i 
..It is to the mildoess of our lawa,i af)4 -f^.i^hCt 
knpar^ialiijf with which they are adminiHered, 
^t.weQWe tbfi.huraaoiij! flf our robberi^ .^faa 
in otbeit ■towftrieaiwewW be murdercrsriaUo, 
The certainty 'of ^unishsBOnt is more ndcj^saty 
to prevent crimes than the severity of it. Couid 
tbe injured man in this coundy find ^nsfif^'m 
the laws, he would, be less inclined to seek.- it in 
the stiletto; Wllkjss, who had personally of- 
fended the King of England, and retailed his 
Ministers, could only be called.out ia a duel ; — ■ 
and LuTTERELt, execrated by the peoplci; still 
walked the streets unarmed and unmolested.— 

It 
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It is hot probable that either of these ge^tiahfen- 
ID' any other country would have" oirfEvcd'''i' 
-week. '•'' "■■'^-■■' 

Imprisonment is frequently adopited her* inl* 
stead of punishment. Many have- beeft 'Con-*- 
fined without knowirt'g of what th«y were ac^i 
cused, or who were their accusers^ tilt-deadthw 
set themfree^- CJEOiii'os:TRo, whom'they cam-' 
not condemn, i^ probably to die lA ' prisoic 
CoDfinement widiout a triaV,' is th6 fibight oE 
despotism. - Delay - iti criminal ^examinatk)il9 itt 
Cruelty,. .siriGe it infficis- an unnecessary pUhishii 
tnoit on the intiocent. - Could Ihave pefsaaded 
myself to enter those dreary mansions of coa-' 
fined misery, I should have beqi curious to see 
if they are" kept sweet and clean 'to prevent in. 
fecticHi] if the lesser villains are kept separate 
fi-om those whose crimes are more - atrocious j 
and the men from the vwmen. As the innocent 
man is frequently confined, as well aa-the guilt^, 
common- justice requires that his health may not 
sufier; JBid for your own sakes, Lords of the 
Universe ! take care that his morals be not cor- 
rupted. The prosperity of a country depends 
much on its principles and morality. Cardiage 
and Rome on their decline were cruel, immoral, 
and unjust. 

All matters of State, all transactions with fo- 
, reign 
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feign (SoOrtS, are in the depaftmeni of die ^ri 
diniil Secretario di Stato. Whatever .relates to 
immorality belongs to the Cburt of the Cardinal 
Vicario. Blasphemies, and all acts contradictoty' 
to the tenets of the Catholic Faith> die Inquisi- 
tion takes cognizance ofj bttt h much mbre 
niild in its proceedings than fbrmerly. Ybii 
will be glad to hear it is no longer that tremen- 
dous Court under which Galileo suffered a 
long and unjust confinement. Nor do the gen- 
tlemen who at present compose that awful tribu- 
nal, resemble those who would have punished 
with death, but for the interposition of his Sove- 
reign, Seraiino BiANCHi, for discovering to 
Henri IV. a plot against his person, and 
saving the life of a King who was not a CatkoHc, 

As to civil causes, they have nearly the same 
defect at Rome as in other parts of Italy ; and. 
if you believe common report, are not expedi- 
tious, nor are they always impartial. Engli^ 
men should visit other countries, to set a just 
value on their own. They would then learn to 
respect, as they ought, their first Magistrate, 
whose government is mild, and example vir- 
tuous ; and revere those laws under which their 
persons and properties are secure. 

You have beard much of the Iron Masi. 
The Cardinal de Bern is has just told me, he " 
thought 
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tl^otlgfat. Madame. de Pompadour kneywbt} 
this extraordinary person was.-— If so, it is, an 
iostance that a woman c<n keep a secret.* 



- * Jt»p MmJc, B stste prisoner, id called from'^ie aask 
lie eoDsteDtjy WOKS. , He was coii£iwd many.^JeMf iji th) 
Bastile, wheiehe'diedin 1703. , , ; . r. , ■■'.'■. 
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LETTER LXXVtLi 



HAVING already written many X-ette^ or» 
other subjects, you wi>l now expect that I 
should dediCfateon^.Xetter at least to the Arts^ 
fiUife R.Qaip|, w^out ^ny merit of her own, ha^ 
lQ9gi be<;a their best repository. Wo h^ve, 
wittiout„dou^t, i<? regret the lo;s of many excel, 
lenc^p in, ScylptMre as well as in Fainpng. ytt 
.many of the former, still j^ain in defiance of 
time> inundation^,, fires^ and, wpnp than all the 
T4st,;the rapacious hand^ of men. 

Goths and Vandals,* driven by necessity &oQl 
their own homes, found their way to Riont^ 
Alaric King of the Goths besiegfdand took t^ 
city in 409. Durii)g three days it was plun-. 
dered, and great part of it burnt. In 455 it was 
agun plundered by Gzhssric King of the 
Vandals j the sack then lasted fourteen days, and 
almost every thing of value was destroyed or 
carried away. By Toxtila m 538 it was 
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■gain taken, and plundered a tbird time.— 
Luckily, he left the fortifications standing, of 
vbich Bellisarius availed himself soctfetime 
after. The Gauls also were in possession of 
Ronie seyeral years, committing all kinds of out- 
rages. 10-1527 Rome was attacked by the allied 
army .^— It did not stand a ten years siege, but 
was taken in le&s than as many hours. What 
defence could be expected from a band of luxu- 
rious Priests, and a bigoted multitude as destitute 
of spirit as of discipline. Monseigneur deBoua- 
BON commanded the army, and that strange fel- 
low, Bcnvenuto Cellini, claims the honor 
of having shot him at the first assault. The 
'Pope, Clement the Seventh, shiit himself U[J 
vith his Cardinals in Castle Sant'Angelo. The 
niost precious remains of antiquity fell into the 
Stands of these modem Baiharians,whodestroy<id 
even that which the Goths had spared. Antique 
rings were valui:d'for the settirig only. Ger- 
mans were never admirers of works of taste; 
and Spaniards, ever covetous of gold, com- 
mitted cruelties little inferior to those of Her- 
nando CoRTzz in Mexico, to discover where 
it was hidden. They were not behind hand in 
brutality. Women of the highest rank were 
ravished in the presence of their husbands, nor / 
were the Convents a sanctuary. It was at the 
same time observed, that though there were many 
exam- 
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examples of men who threw themselves out of 
windows to put a fini^ to the insults that were 
offered. thenij the women with a Christtan>]ikc 
patience bore the part they had to suffer, nor in 
modem Ronte was there so much as one Lu- 
cuETiA to be foond. 

When you add to the above account the in- 
undations and fires to which this city has so fre- 
' quently been exposed ; her private dissentions> 
ber public enemies i that she has at different 
times l^en overflowed, burnt; plundered, and 
fiitcked, you will be astonished/ that her Statues 
and Temples, as well as her Pictures, were not 
alt lost in this second chaos. Beautiful still are 
the remains, and I am happy to think, that if 
ever the Russians, Prussians, or Swedes (the 
Goths, Huns, and Vandals of former times}, 
should be again tempted to invade this favored 
spot, the Arts at least will not perish. All 
Europe now is civilized: Sovereigns cultivate 
the Aru, and their subjects arc taught to respect 
them. . 

Till MARrELLOs robbed Syracuse of her Sta- 
tues, the Romans were unacquainted with the 
ele^nt works of art. A hardened race inured 
to t(»l, and solely occupied with their conquests, 
despised such e^emtnacies ; and Cato then told 
them, they were introducing dangerous enemies. 
The reflection of the Philosopher, however jus^ 
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Hms.oF little avail. Other' succeisBiI Cenera!t 
followed the example «f Harcelxus, and 
Rome was embellished with the s|WiU:oif bther 
countries. At Emiuus's t^iuiAph, the wh<^c 
day was barely sufficient to bfing tti tKe Statuei 
he had collected, Cicero tells asj they were 
not less rapacious in times of peace> yet so 
BhameruUy ignorant were they of. works of att 
that, when the Consul Lucius MuMtJius sefit 
Pictures and Statue^ to Rome from Corinthi bt ' 
told those to whom he gave them in charge, that 
if they came to any accident hy- the way, h« 
Vould oblige them to make others in their stead. 
As taste improved artists were encouraged. 
Those who held the highest offices of State ha<f 
the privilege of a Suiue. The portraits of a 
numerous ancestry soon became the boast of a 
Roman Senator, Their Penates, or household 
Deities, which were usually kept in their mostpri* 
vate apartments, became common to all. This 
accounts for the astonishing niimber of StatiKs 
still found in Rome, and its environs, notwith- 
itanding Consta»tine removed many of the 
best to adorn his new city t-^to be afterwards 
thrown down, and trampled under foot by out* 
lageous fanatics, or melted down without any re- 
gard to their excellencies by covetous ignorance 
for the value of the brass. Even at Rome iu 
K^, Statues and Marbles brought from distant 
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countiies in ::t1ie time of the Cssars, have been ' 
sin^' burnt 'Co make lime by their nitwoitby 
saccessoTG. The RomanSi though they culti- 
vated the Sciences, despised the Arts ;—slavet. . 
only were employed, or Grecian artists. It 
would be a curious biqutry, how ancient Greece, 
once so famous bcJUi in arts and arms, acquired 
her superiority owr other countries ; and how 
she lost it ^--However great the influence of 
climate may be, and the authority of Moktes- 
CUiEu must have great weight, other more es- 
sential circumstances must surely combine" to 
render a people famous. . The climate is qearijp 
the same as k -was in more illustrious times :— 
from whence, CMie might think it more owing to 
education and emulation, and a form of Govem-> . 
ment propitious to both that raised her to a sum- 
mil of excellence which has neVer since been 
equalled. Though I thus render a tribute ofpraise 
to a country that once deserved it, I must beg 
you not to incliide me in the. number of those 
who are more inclined to praise ' die past, than 
. the present time— who fancy every thing was 
better then, than now: — more taste; more Tirtue; 
more honor. If it were really so; if man in 
every age gets worse and worse, it might not be 
difficult to conceive what pretty fellows our 
great grand children will be. This is an idea 
generated by thu discontent which is usually felt 
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Hievery age, and in every station,: and I flatter ^ 
myself has ho better foundation. Some ages, it 
is true, have been more propitious to Genius than 
others. Climate, and Goverittnent, education,- 
ethulation, and encouragement, produce ulents j 
but favorable circumstances also frequendy com- 
bine to call them forth. That of Pericles in 
Greece — of Augustus in Rome— die fifteendi 
century in Italy, and the reign of Queen Anne 
in England, if I mistake not, have been the most 
favorable to Arts and Sciences. Whatever may 
have been the cause, the superiority of ancient 
Greece is incontestible^ and even the principal 
Statues still remainit^g, which are the embellish, 
nient of modern Rome, are by Grecian artists. 

Tbe Apollo Belvedere, once the ornament of 
the Temple of Oelphos, is an ideal figure, more 
AaA human. The very veins and muscles are 
concealed with art. The head is beautiful ; and 
the figure, which is out of the common propor- 
tion, is so delightfully formed that the eye is 
never satiated. I prefer it to the Venus. I can 
suppose, therefore, that a female frbo examines 
it with a more curious eye, must find it still 
more interesting, and might wish for the power 
of pROMSTHZUs to animate so charming a 
statue. 

The Laocoon is a wonderful mass, vbf ther it 

consists of three pieces, or of one only. Though 

not 
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not certaiii' to, be the identical slattie Plim$ 
mentions, it is Undoubtedly of uncommoii ex- 
cellence. The same subject was frequently dti 
tempted by different artists. This, if not the 
original, may be a copy by Polycletus him- 
self. It is the opinion of ii great Xlonnoisseur, 
that if Laocoon had been alone, the statue had 
been perfect; the feelings of the father had not 
then beeo lost in the anguish of the man; It is 
a nice distinction, and at any rate is 'an amiable 
proof of the extreme sehsjbiiity of thel^entletnan 
wba'iBadi it. The criticism also may be jiist'j 
yet I faftty it would be difficult to avoid this 
defect, -without falling into another still more 
unnatUFiA; This groupe, in the opinion of 
Winkelman, is orie of the inost precious re- 
mains of antiquity : that gentleman, who ' was the 
son of a shoe-maker, has fatsiBed an old pro- 
verb— M/ sutor ultra crepidam, for he was a 
good antiquarian. 

' The Torso is a delicious morsel for a Con- 
noisseur ; never will you see muscles So ele- 
gantly expressed, or bones so finely covered. 
The Dying Gladiator, though undoubtedly 
' by a Greek artist, was probably done at Rome i 
all Greece could not harve furnished such a 
modeI,>-)-that polished nation took no delight in 
scenes of blood. ■ 

' -The Fighting Gladiator may be improperly so 
■ VOL. IT. T called. 
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ealtcd* It may, p^obdbly, be the Portrait of a 
Grecian Warripr, and brought from thence. 
Both are admiraUe. 

, Too liale remains of ancient painting to form 
any just optnion of its excellence, ' The Aldo- 
^randiQi Marriage, and others found at" Rome, 
BKiy-reaeonably be supposed to be the works of 
Roman daves, or Greeks degenerated. Tra- 
dition speaks highly of the painungs of Fotic* 
MOT^s, ^euxis, and Tiuakthes. The tak. 
ingpf Troy^ a famous picture.by PoLrcittdTus, 
was; one of, the ornaments of the Portisa :of 
]Parapey. The. Helen of Zeuxis. was tora- 
posed ftom the separate beauties of five diHIo'ent 
women of Crotona, and considered issbfte of tbe 
finest pieces of painting iben existing.— This 
Painter was arrived at such excellencei was be-^ 
CMne- so rich, and so prolud of bis own perform- 
ances, that he gave them at last as presents, pre- 
tending, that they were above all price. The 
" Iphi^enia of TiMANTHes was 3)30 famous. In 
this picture the artist- represented the Assistants 
weeping, but prudently covered the face of her 
father AGAMEMNON. Weeping is not the ex- 
cess of grief J it is a relief to it. — Hogarth 
made a gross mistake when he represetiutd Sicis- 
MUNDA in tears,, crying like a c^ld for- the loss 
of her kitten. These Painters, who, , according 
to Gkcbro, lised &ntr cokMirs only, he praises 
highly 
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works of EcHid'NE, NiddMA'doi FROTacEiiESj 
4n(i Api'LtEs, lie c6nsi(J6rs ai'tlife vety pcrfec- 
tipn of the art. ^ \ ' :' ' - 

■ The Jafysus of pRSroofeN'is.'^rlVal of the 
Vcrrtis by Apti-LEs, the. t^- SilbjeCt of which 
frtdtffrt seems to he a matter erf" dCfubt; ' took that 
Painter seven yeari to finishi It haS beenhigbly 
celebrated, an^ Wis one of the - orHaments of 
Rome attbe'tiATe*6rV£SPAsiAN. 
-■ The VetidsbP'AVttLES was a chef S'attvrV 6! 
ihfc'art; anii stboa^Ke^ test of-OiCcittn criticism 
at 'its brightest' -^}i^. Phrvh'ej the famotitf 
courtezan, is siid to }i!kv& been bis-tnocbl^ This 
Painter ptit/ac(ffef', and not/wiij to his wofkSj 
to shew that hevdict'Jtbt consid^t' Ihefn as-fim&h.^ 
ed i to three only h^ ii' said'tp hsiTc pHtfteit^ikif 
Venus was one of -tbem. Had tfaeie pdJntitfgt^ 
. once so highly esteemed tmd celebrated- by the 
most reBned taste^ lasted till our' time, without 
doubt they Would have niaintain£<d' thdr placa 
near the best Grecian Sutbes, aiul iiave divided 
our admiration. '■'■'•■■ 

' Of modemSculptors, MiCHAEi. ANOELOand' 
fi&KNiNj are certainly the best : yet one is too' 
good an anatomist! ^nd the other, like the resc 
of his countrymen, is maniere to 'a fault. They 
were, not Romans. Though G i u l i o Ilo m a n o 
is the only native artist Rome can boa9t;jwe must 
T 3 not 
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not foi^t dbat;,ItfET^fiTASix]L.wasaRoman] the 
best dramatic, lyric Ppet the world ever pro- 
duced.^ -La Didpne was hi$ Brst d^ama: La 
Clemenza di Tito, his Capo d'Opera. 

Modern Paintersj aire marc fo^unate than 
modern SculptorjSi; for, though the Greeks were 
the inventors of painting, the destroyer Titoe has 
remcivedall.p^sibility of livalship., Raphael^ 
Rubens, Michael Ance^P, JDouiNicmNO, 
CoRREGio, and Titian, are.asfuHy iti posses- 
sion of the art, as if the celebrated Gqiiuses that 
preceded themi.tbe.PoLiaNo^us^ the Z.Ey.x.ts, 
die TiMANTUi!»« the Protocsnes, and the 
Apelli^s, had-never existed, ; I must reroiud 
yoii of a saying of the layer-r-^" Nulla Jies, sine 
linea4"-r-Tho maxim is exqeUeiH>3nd, suited, to 
every pursuit,— practice arid, pfp^ver^nee sel- 
ijpm failing to succeed at lasv ,. . . . 

'. It hii8;been sjud, fhat if the body were naked, 
the face wQtfWbe little regarded. — If then the 
exacit: symm^tiy^, and .various^ attitudes of the 
body, have;slucb charms, how great iflust have 
been the advantages of those Sculptors and 
Painters wbohad-the most beautiful of all bodies 
constantly naked before their eyes I The Gym- 
nasia and the Baths weie the schools of Zeuxis 
and of Phidias. . ' 

In England we have only Portrait Painters. 
For historical paintings we have not the models, 

if 
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if we had the art. No naked beauties are seen 
io cold climates. Rome is more fortunate; for 
though the naked figures of the Arena are no 
longer to be seen, excellent living models are 
to be procured: and the design of, Raphael, 
composition of RuB£N8> grandeur of Michaei. 
Angelo, expression of Dominichino, grace 
of CoRREGio. and colounng of Titian, are 
also to be seen and copied in almost every Pa- 
lace.^An admirer of the Beaux Arts ,wilt find 
employment every where ; but the Man of Leu 
ters may seek in vain for a Horace, aViRoii., 
or a CiCERD. 
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AMUSED as you will be, as long as the day 
\asts, in visiting the various beauties ofthia 
great City, many of your evenings will probably 
be spent at home. I know you dislike great 
assemblies : here are no small parties, at least 
none that you will be admitted to. Society is 
on an indifferent footing. The Roman Nobi- 
lity are not fond of strangers, and you will ob- 
serve that extreme hospitality is only found 
where visitors are scarce. The Cittadini, on 
the contrary, are more polite, and better in- 
formed, than in any other country. Talents 
seem entirely confined to that rank ; and it is 
there the Cardinals and Monsignori's (Bishops) 
pass their leisure hours.— There they enjoy the 
sweets of society without form or punctilio; 
listen to the soft music of some enchanting 
female ; or in the most familiar dalliance forget 
the less amiable functions of their different 
oSices. 
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oRicM. There you will be better amused; but 
even there you will Bnd your difficulties. They 
are fond enough of strangers; know hpw to 
appreciate merit, and are not jealous of it : but 
their wives have connections more advantageous 
and more stable, — men whose rank and situation 
do not admit of rivahhip ; nor do they willingly 
suffer spies on their actions, or eye witnesses of 
their levity. 

The Prima Sera, or first pMt of the evening, , 
begins soon after sun-set^ and ends aboUt nine. 
This assembly is pretty general in every house 
where females reside. It is confined to parti> 
cular and 'confidential friends only. Political 
matters are freguenUy transacted at these meet- 
ipgs,— many-of the Roman ladies, like those of 
Paris,; dividing their tiaie . between love and 
politics. 

The Convenazione, as it is called, but where 
(here is little discourse that SciPio or Lstius 
could listen to with pleasure, is neacty the same 
as a great assembly in any other country;. and 
consists of a considerable number of well dressed 
people of both sexes, who either ganpble, make 
love, or eraa^e themselves tilt supper tirhe; hus- 
bands only are excluded : you will seldom see a 
husband in the. same assembly with .Ipis.wife in, 
any pan of luly.-^How infinitely pfefeiabje are 
the Coteries of Fran(¥» wbiCre a select company 
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cfenslantly meet at each other's houses, from 
vjJience some make visits, others go to the thea- 
tre, and all return to sup, and contribute their 
account of the various occurrences of the day ! 
I can conceive no plan of life so convenient, or 
so likely to afibrd amusement. 

Rome is the chief residence of pomp, punc- 
tilio, and nastiness. You arrive at an immense 
palace; ascend a magnificent, but dark' stair- 
case, frequently crowded with poor, and always 
covered with dirt. You pass through a number 
of large, lofty, but uncomfortable rooms, full 
of servant and dependants of different denomi- 
nations. After a long and disagreeable march, 
your name constantly repeated till you are tired ' 
of hearing it* you arrive at length at the door of 
the room where the company are assembled, and 
there your name is announced for the last time. 
The lady of the bouse receives you at the door; 
you make your bow, she makes a curtesy, and 
you are then left to shift for' yourself as at other 
gp'eat assemblies. 

The Theatres at Rome have little to recom- 
mend them. The actors indifferent ; the boxes 
inconvenient; and jthe entrance abominable. 
No women are allowed ; Eunuchs, the kC'Crea- 
terej that- resemble them most, perform in their 
stead ;— a strange piece of prudery on the part 
of his Holiness, in direct opposition to the law 

of 
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oF Nature, and the tenets of the' Cliurch. Though' 
prejudiced against (henl, I cannot deny ih<rtiome' 
looked handsome, and all represented women 
much better than I expected. The feet of the 
dancers were not their greatest beauty j it was a 
defect no art could conceal ; and a Chinese, 
fancying them women, would think them' mon- 
strous. While on this subject, let me reminil 
you, that the eunuch N arses has, in some 
measure, rescued ■ that unhappy name from the 
contempt of mankind. He was the conqueror 
of Totila, rival bfBfiLisAai OS, and restorer of 
Rome. 

■ You tanst not think that every eunuch is a- 
good singer, or that every man who personate* 
a woman is an eunuch. ■ This cruel and unge- 
nerous operation does not always succeed ; and 
though our first woman at the Argentina is an 
eunuch, our first woman alia Valle has a tuife 
and three children. The ancients, it is true, did 
not admit women on their stage j but their parts 
were acted by men, not by eunuchs ; a custom 
that continued in Europe till long after the time 
of Shakespeare, and may be one reason, per- 
haps, why his love scenes are less frequent, and 
less tender, than in the authors who sutceeded 
him. — -Had he written for a Siddons,' What 
Isabella's,— what BELVEDEBE's,-T-might wc 
not have seen ! The ancient Romans had thdr 
eunuchs 
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ainuchs also; Ht, if you believe Juvenal, 
they were put to another use. 
, Tlic,Romans are severe critics. Their roan- 
Dcr of hissing is paiticularty formidable ; and 
when that is no longer permitted, they are very 
ingenious in finding a substitute — they sneeze— 
Svviva! Grazie !—^nd vUl thus make civility 
ancwer the purpose of the highest impertinence. 
They may readily be forgiven when the per- 
formance is like the last I saw. It was so diiU 
^a/i uninteresting, that C^sar, had he been pte- 
s^^, might have read or written without givir^ 
offence. It is much to be regretted that the 
, Capuchins are no longer pennittod ,to act PUys 
durit^ the Carnival.— It must have been highly 
entertaining to hear a Julietta with a voiw. 
bke thunder ; and sec a MsiiorE, with a beard 
Teaching down to her girdle. 

The merriment of the Carnival at Rome is 
COTifined to the eight last days only. Cardinals, 
^onsignoris. Abbes, all partake of it. The 
populace, as the time is short, seem more mad 
tjian in any other part of Italy ; and it is for 
th^t reason perhaps, that, though the dress is 
allowed, no mask is permitted in the streets after 
it isda^k. Upon these occasions Moore ob. 
serves, that all endeavour, old aed young, to 
appear as different as they can from what they 
icjilly are, and that none succeeded so well as. 
those 
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those who represent?4,]P^(Wren.., That they 
succeeded I have }io doqbt; _,and yet, j^oughve 
(an laugh at, the fpHies.of a youtfg child, we are 
pcovoked at the follies, of op old-^mr. During 
the Cpffo in the evening yoji are pelted most 

' unmercifully with sugar-plunis j. the chief fun of 
which seems to be that, of ms^ing. an Abbe a> 
Xrhite as a miliar. The race is iij the- same styl^ 
^ih^at Florence.— Luekily the, common peo- 
pte .Qf ;lbi» country s^dom bet; if they did, 
|n«py ?igpod, horse would suffer.— They would 
Jirst .endeavour, at the risk of their own lives, to 
stop h^m from winning ; aud pif tlat did npt suc- 
ceed, nothing less than his death would satisfy 
them afterwards. The Pallio is furnished by 
the Jew«, who, Montaigne tells us in his time, 
were piade to run themselves. . Intrigue always 
£u:iD$. a principal part of the diversion of a- Car- 
nival. The mask is a convenience to some, and 
a temptation to others ;— -the ball is the place 
of rendezvous,' and a coach in waiting procures 
the Priest a lf^-4i-/a^e with: his mistress without 
.scandal. \ It has lately been- a custom to put 
lights out of the windpws of every house, in the 
CorsQ the last day of the Carnival. It is called 
interring the CarnivaL .It Jias a ,goc^,,effei;^ 
If I mistake not. DukeBiL*»sT:pi,told rog th^Ji ^ 

. was the,inventor. 

ThcHoly Week; at Rome is the point d'union 
of 
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of all tlie travellers in Italy. The various func- 
tions of the Popej and the excellent music of bia 
chapel, make an agreeable close to a long and 
tiresome Lent. The ceremonies are curious, 
and worth observing. X^tin, which was the 
original language of music in Europe^ is stilt 
continued in the Pope's chapel. On the 
Wednesday evening the various functions begin 
with the Miserere of Alleori. They teH you 
thijr niusic has been annually perfbrmed in the 
Holy Week one hundred arid fifty yfearsj.and 
consists of eight bascsj eight tenors, eight coun- 
ter-tenors, and ei^t sopranos, ^vithout any in- 
strument. The style ofthe composition, which 
is exceedingly grave and solemn, little agrees 
with the name of the composer. The music is, 
however, divine j nothing is- wanting to inspire 
devotion, and touch sensibility to the quick.— 
Women of strong passions and tender hearts, 
cannot but be affected by it; and the same 
causes which occasion the loss of their honor in 
this world, may lead them to immortality in the 
world to come. Voltaire says — " Dt la ten- 
dresse a la devotion n'est qu'un fas ; tous Ics deux 
sent faiblesses," — If he understands bigotry for 
■devotion,- he- isnght: one is a weakness of the 
^ad-r ftie othcri orthelieart. 

Thursday at twelve o'clock the Catholics sup- 
pose that Christ gave up the ghostj we fix it 
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op,^ next day. Good Friday: theyof couj'ae 
Taisp him from die dead on Saturdaythe third 
day; we on Sunday, — which is right»Gftd-onIy 
knqwsi ■ In the moratngyou hayenju'sjc-jn the 
Fppci's. chapel. Nuit^rous are t^ procHsions^ 
dndiVariousithe ceremonies afterwards, in all of 
which you wilt remaTk more confusion than 
devotioh. Were it otherwise ; were there mors 
regularity, more silence, more deoencyi you 
would jiOl think perhaps the pompnus pageantry 
ill bestowed.— Some imposition may be neces- 
Wty.'^VQLTAiRE, who despises theniiradcs of 
JrlAHp.^<ET, respects him for being able-to im- 
pose Qrt.his pwn wife. At any rat^ if itbea 
fault, .Jt;i§.af;MjltQn.iJ)ejrigbt sider.wi(t;;i had 
rather see too much than too litUe.icet'emony 
whpre the p,eiTY U coBiccraed. : -iTtemiMtSn- 
teresiing part of this day's. ceremoBy,' 4a the 
washing , of the feet of twelve pocw Priests, in 
CQmtDemQration of Uic same function penfprmed 
by our S41V1OUR. Here the Pope is thcprinci- 
pal performer;*— Christ may have-wasted the 
feet of his Disciples with more humility^.; bat I 
doubt if he did it with more grace;—! tipeak of 
that gtaee which Lord CHESTiRFiEtDMcom-, 
mends,, and a dancing-master teacher.- Yoij^ 
, - .,.: ■ ; !:■ I -■: : 

• PopflPxvsVl. '......: 
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«ilf b% aftiased at the -dinrtier Aat is'^*« ^ftrfr- 
wardsV''!v1Jiat fhey (fe not eat, theycafiyaWayi 
They are* serviftdby the Cardinals,' ■ •' 
' TbePope receivicstheCommunion sitting, to 
jhcw his'fattiiliarity wirii the Deity; yet' 1 'fancy 
lie loses .much of ihts spwihiaUty in the-optriiOfl 
ofevery spectator present, bytob nice an atCen-^ 
tion:tatbe:temporal trappings with which he is 
so. frequently, so sumptuoosly, and so unnectiKsa^ 
iily> adorned : bat when he giyes the Benedic- 
tion frbna the balcony of the Vatican to the 
numerous and silent' multitude, v^ch Bt the 
vast area beneath, alldevouttyon ih^r knete, it 
is, wSthom jMtcepdon, even to a heretic,' the most 
pleasihgjfmost- awful, atid' ffiost'intbpestin^ .sight 
I.everhehdU;'' ■■' -' ■^•- ■' !'■■•'■■ - -- ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
-I Riday:** riot uaen^uyed. ''You b^e music" 
mbming and evening;:'-' The Adoiratkin of tbcj 
Crucifix Bythe Popcaftil Caisdinals'is alsoime- 
restin^i apd the Cross, whtcti is illutninated and 
suspended in the middle' of tbediurch, has a' 
most cxtnordinary effect, ahd caondt ' fai} to 
please you. . ' 

On-tbe Saturdayr at Saint John Xateran'^,' 
younuy see, if you please; the Cbnver»oA of ^ 
Jewi;— One is generally reserved foF this.occa^. 
sion. It is a long and tiresome ceremony. 

On Sunday the Pope celebrates mass at Saint 

Peter's : it is a very fetiguing day both for him- 

- «elf 
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self- and odiers. In the eneoing tEe church it 
IIIiHiunated,. and you wil) fbe astonished at' tlie 
expedition and facility with which it is acdoiDl- 
pUshedy It is said to appear particularly beatu 
tiful from 'the . adjacent faiils. The famtma 
Girtindola.atiibeCastle.'SBiit;'Angelo'fint3hes[tlie 
cerewtmy oEche 'Had.y Week. , ■ '; i ; ■ 

"• F0rffldr^;<MnSaint Peter's day. the Kingyof 
Naples. didfhomagcc-to the Pope by : his Embas- 
ndor, and i paid a tributa of seven thousand 
ducatsr a sinaU compensatioh 'for^ttm '-1«bs -cf 
two kingdoms: bis Holinessp^bdvrever, -pru* 
dendy accepted the tribute;, and ^ceimented hiou 
self with the oeremony.'^U was; better than 
nothing. I saw it once; it. is now no more..';' 

For alt these funUions an uniforai is the- bust 
dress; even the Swissrespect it.— Those Guonh 
clad all in iron, annoy exceedingly the uoabmcd 
viskor,. and probably shew- m6re' prowess again^ 
the friends, of' Rome, Jthan ^the^'would- agaiaoi 
faer'enennies; The same foivdness ifor si^uniltA 
remains : P'antm ct Circenses is,stfll-tiie ay.^^■tM 
horse race, or.afuneral ; theJ.fi«oediction of ifae 
.Pope, or the execution^ ot a criminal, equall/ 
assemble thcimuhitude. :■'..../.; 

Having mentioned the Cotiyeraion bf a Jibw; 
I should have told you they havb a Synagogae^ 
and a part of the City alhatted to themi Tbiy 
ftre locked up every night, and are set at'libexije 
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ih the morning t bm &re obPiged, -ai I itm.tbM> 
Whear a Sermon every Saturday afteraioDn : and , 
li'^.L^NDE' tells us, tbata'person is appointed 
to^keep them awake. Sonit fancy when th^y 
'cKe)diat they'are.tb make dieir . way underigrdund 
tdiJedisalemj^-aDd, in !i severe. iUnesvwiU-tet 
their nails ,grow,io facilitate:: the. .operatiook 
Soipe' tease': it/iii their, wills ibr .theiji bodies to 
hc: carried I tbiiher. '.ATidicjrious.drcumstantt 
hai^joifid iatdy at Leghorn. 'A Jdw dying in 
Spain, wbdreirio ijcws are permitted to : reside, 
desired on hisrdeatb.bed to be carried to Jeru- 
salem I thinkiiig ^perhaps to find as much oppo- 
sition under- the. surface of the earth; as he had 
experienced above it. There was ife difficulty, 
kowevefr hov, to get the body out of the king- 
doni;without danger of discovery. It was at 
kudeterxnihed to cutit into-pieces, salt it, and 
put it into, a barrel dhrected to Leghorn. The 
ftierdiant to "whom -it was directed, finding a 
4eficteiicy in'the' weight, discovered a hole in the 
barret, fromi^i^icb'sev.eral pieces had been taken^ 
and made his conipbunt. The Captain offered 
to pay for the deficiency^ the merchant iirsisted 
on the restitution of the pieces taken: — " That," 
said' the; Captain, ** is impossible, for they have 
keen eat ■ ond- digested long ago." The sailor 
who bad' commiued the theft was then ques- 
tioned:. he was asked, "If it was goodS" bo 
replied. 
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replied, tbat " it was not had." " Then, my 
good friend," said the merchant, ^' I am sorry 
to tell you, that, instead of salted fori^ you have 
been eating a salted Jfezo." 

Postscript. — In reading over my Letter, I 
find what I have said of Caesar requires expla- 
nation. It may be necessary to. remind you, 
that by making use of his Tablets during a repre- 
sentation at the Theatre, he offended the.Romaq 
people. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 



THOUGH the lulians do not live com- 
fortably, it cannot be denied that some 
of them live well. As much as we have read of 
Lucu LLUs's table, I doubt if that of the Car- 
dinal de Bernis does not exceed it; if not in 
expence, at least in elegance. I cannot suppose 
nightingales better than ortolans ; and as to the 
paps of a sow, or a wild boar served up whole, a 
tender fricando, or well flavoured fricasse, I 
should prefer to either. The Falernian -wine, 
let it have seen what Consulates it may, could 
not have equalled Champaigne, any more than 
black broth, a ioupe d la Reine. The Tricli- 
nium could not have surpassed an easy Bergere ; 
and, surely reclining on the left side while they 
eat, was an awkward posture, and must have 
spilt the broth, and spoiled the relish of every 
dish. — In short, I see nothing to envy in their 
maimer of living, from the account their own 
authors give of it. 

Lux- 
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Lu)[urio.us as our tables at present are, though 
covered with every delicacy of every country 
and every season, great dinners last too long. 
I even pity the servants— if hungry, they must 
envy every bit you eat: and of a maigreday, 
what a temptation to eat Gras, when they see 
others, and some Catholics among them, fat of 
it so heartily ! You sit at table till you are dis- 
gusted with the victuals. Even Harlequim 
says — " On dit que I'appetit vient en mangeantt 
il y a irois heures que je mange et je suis presque 
rassasie." You sit till you are heartily tired of 
your neighbours on the right and left of you ; 
if dull people, you have a pretty time of it. 
The Duke of Wirtemburgh, who understands 
living better than any man, asked a hriend of 
mine just arrived at his Court, which of the 
ladies present be admired most ; and ever after, 
both at dinner and supper, took care to place 
him next her. 

If too good a dinner, or too much of it, be a 
fault, you will not have it to complain of here 
at least. Great entertainments, those of the 
Cardinal de Bernis excepted, are less frequent 
at Rome than in many other parts of Italy. 
Luxurious living is confined to a few only ; nor 
is it often that a stranger is invited to partake of. 

it. When S. H returned from a visit to a 

friend of ours in England, remarkable for not 
■ u 2 know- 
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knowing what comfort is, he was asked how he 
liked his fare. — '* I will tell you," said he, "in 
a few words : nothing was tender hut the fish ; 
and every thing sour but the vinegar." I had 
reason to think of that gentleman at a dinner I 
was at yesterday; — but my friend is poor, our 
friend was rich. Smalt families live in the 
stri(;|est economy, and order no more than they 
expect to finish : little is lefi, and that litde is 
put by for supper, or for the next day. There 
is littfe mediocrity at Rome : those that ^re not 
rich, are poor ; and as for that happy being, the 
contented Bourgeois, whom you meet with con- 
tinually in Switzerland, you may seek for him in 
vain from one end of Italy to the other. As a 
relief to the poorer sort, forty Convents distri- 
bute soup every day at the same hour, — -and it 
is said, that a good walker may partake of three 
of them. 

Many live in summer on what they lay up in 
winter, the reverse of ants. The Noblesse found 
their expectations on a Pope to enrich their 
families j — the Cittadini more frequently realise 
their expectations by means of a handsome 
daughter: thus two opposite causes produce the 
same effect. They are not very delicate on this 
bead, and a mother will conduct her own daugh- 
ter to her gallant. -^I have. known it done to 
save appearances, and she has. come herself to 
.uke 
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take her back again. Daughters afe the prin- 
cipal riches in an Arab family, — they sell them. 
Many do so here. 

At dinners in the country, at suppers at a 
tavern, where men and women familiarly unite, 
and eadi person pays his share, eating and drink- 
ing is more attended to than merriment. I have 
been witness to much noise, but never to much 
gaiety : I mean that well-bred gaiety wliich 
shews itself more by words than actions : gaiety 
must, in a great measure, depend on the form of 
Government under which we live,: on the ease 
of our circmjustances ; and on the satisfaction we 
receive from our daily occupations.^Appl/ 
dus to Italy, and you will lament with me th^ 
this amiable people should have so little reason 
to be contented with either. , 

The chief expence of the Noblesse is in equi- 
page and servants. Many servants are necessary 
for shew J few are best for use. He who has 
but one servant, has always one at command : 
I know, by experience, that it is not always^ so 
with those who have many. A King of Spain 
was. nearly suffocated in his closet, the person 
whose particular charge it was to attend his fire, 
not being to be found to put it out. A Cardi- 
nal who had come to visit Poossin, told him^ 
who was lighting him down stairs, that he was 
sorry to see him without a-servant. Poussin 
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replied — " / ksve more reason to he sorry to see- 
that your Eminency has so many." 

Jacquais are much in fashion : a corruption, 
I suppose, from jockey. They are dressed, in 
short jackets; but in other respects may be 
considered more as pages than stable boys. Ttie 
would-be fine ladies of a^ lower rank, whose 
finances will not permit them to keep a footman, 
hire one by the day; and as it is usually on a 
Sunday, be is wittily called Dominichino, In 
some families economy is carried still further, 
and the father Js. the footman': he is then no 
longer spoken to as Signer Padre, but Signer 
Serviiore ; when they are returned home. Tie Is 
Signor Padre again. The RtJman women walk 
well, and with dignity^ — You will see many 
JuNos, but few Venuses. 

The salary of a livery servant is only six 
crowns a month, but they have great perquisites. 
At every house you visit they are entitled to 
three paols, which they regularly come to de- 
mand the morning after. The English usually 
give five, or ten. We remember the time in 
England when servants stood in a line with their 
hands open for the usual fee at parting : there, 
however, you had something for your money ; 
here, though' you do not gain admittance into 
the house, you are made to contribute towards 
ihc support of the family. Giardini com- 
plained 
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pljuoed, that though neither the master nor mis. 
tress would receive him, the servants did not fail 
to make him the usual visit.— I think, in return* 
lie should have been denied to them. At Flo- 
rence servants come to you at New^ Year's Dajr 
only, as our tradesmen in England do at Christ- 
mas. One of mine, an Italian, came to me with 
a melancholy countenance ; he said he had been 

at Prince C 's, and they would give him 

nothing. I told him, " thouj^, in conformity 
to a dirty custom, I gave their servants, I was 
very glad that they did not give mine." , 

They keep early hours at Rome, and that I 
know.will not displease you. Assemblies usu- 
ally break up soon after eleven. .1 speak of the 
winter, which is not only the best, but thd only 
season a stranger should be at Rome. 

This is the only town where it is necessary to 
dine late. Here you have much to do in the 
morning, and little in the evening, conseq\iently 
the later you dine the better :— it is not so in 
England, where you dine late, you know not 
why. At a Club to which I belong, it is curious 
to observe the change a few years have made : 
at its first institution in- the year 1762, by one 
of the rules dinner was to be always upon the 
table at a quarter after four o*clock, and the bill 
brought in, whetha* called for or not, at half an 
hour after sixj by a subsequent rule of the same 
Club. 
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Clubf it is now become the dinner hour. Thc' 
atres. intended for your amusement, and which 
are the delight of other countries, you niust of 
course forego, and you rise from table without 
knowing what to do with yourselves till the 
hour of an Assembly, which does not begin (ill 
it is time to go to bed. The system most cer- 
tainly is not a good one j — few approve of it j 
none pretend to justify it; and yet I see but 
little chance of amendmenL 

A Roman Prince gives a ridiculous account 
of his debut at Paris when he was a young man 
(he is now an old one). He says he had not less 
than three persons employed to dress his hair. 
First one came with powder, pomatum, curling- 
irons; &c. ; presently after the operator entered 
with the comb} at last, in capered jhe master 
himself, who taking Monsieur le Prince fami. 
liarly by the chin^ and turning his face about 
, several ways, after a little reflection, without 
quitting his hold, cried out— a la Richelieu, and 
capered away again. Luckily the times are 
altered," and we are no longer slaves to fashion. 
I remember in England when cuffs .were worn 
up to the elbows, and ruffles to the fingers' ends; 
waistcoats with large flaps that covered the whole 
thigh t and shoe-buckles considerably less than 
the knee-buckles of a modem fop. As for the 
hiVt that in a few years has undergone a variety 

of 
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of alteradons: it has beeo culled} frizzed, and 
cropped ; at one tim^ tied pp behind^ with a 
-qaantity of false bair painful to carry ; and at 
another, like a drake's tail, scarcely visible. 
These are the changes of a few years only. If 
you look further back, fency to yourself the 
pretty Bgure the long Baxen wig of Beau Si c- 
NZY, or the immense ruff of Queen Eliza-' 
BETH, would make in a modern circle. I doubt 
if that grave gentleman conunonly called Merrt 
D— — , could look upon either without laugh- 
ing. They still continued their full dress at 
Uieir assemblies when I was here in the year 
1788, though it was \eb. off every where else. 
-Rome is the favorite residence of form and eti- 
quette; fauT true politeness, I mean that which 
is the result of good sense and good nature, is 
not less conspicuous in other countries. Though 
less strict with regard to dress; though frocks 
are now worn, and you may go wkhouta sword, 
you will still be annoyed by their punctilio. A 
circle every where is unpleasant j here it is in- 
convenient. You are constantly getting up, and 
change your place as' often; you resign it when 
a person of superior rank arrives. If no person, 
be his rank what it may, would accept of a teat 
already occupied by another, society would be 
less formal, and the different gradations of rank 
less troublesome} otherwise, a Master of the 
Cere- 
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Ceremonies might be netas&ry iji every asseok- 
biy. Pride is as great an enemy to society, as 
vanity is its friend : you may observe the ex- 
treme -of both, and their effects, — one at Paris. 
ihe other at Rome. 

' I have passed a very unpleasant day in visits 
-of ceremony. Surely we render life less agree- 
able, dian we need, when we are so frequently 
employed in doing what we do not like to do, 
and do unwillingly. Madame de Sevione' 
■says — " Quelle Joiit de se contramdre pour dts 
routines de devoirs et d'affaires ? Eh, hon DJeuI 
Qui en scait gre?" I fear -mankind are too 
cften dupes to the conduct of others j— too many 
■years of our lives' we do as others do.- — We 
leave the nursery, but continue 'the leadii^ 
iftring; and are but. just able to go alone, when 
-we have but little longer-to go at all. Cicero 
makes Cato say in his old age, that he would 
not live over his life again if it-were offered faim. 
Many others, I make ,no doubt, are of the same 
4)pinion. With regard to myself, I can say very 
sincerely, though I do not know that 1 have 
committed more follies than my neighbours, I 
am so heartily ashamed of those I have com- 
mitted, that I Could never consent to commit 
them over again. The Lady I have just men- 
tioned thought differently. 
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LETTER LXXX. 



T^ 7"E reckon time froip midnight to midday, 
' * and from midday to midnight. The 
ancient Romans reckoned from twelve to six. 
and from six to twelve. The modern Romans 
reckon twenty-four hours, which end soon after 
iun-set. The first hour after is called one hour 
of the night. It is convenient enough at nigh^ 
tut in the morning, when they ta]k of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth hour, it is not always in- 
teUigible. I always thought two watches non- 
sensical, yet here they would be of use :~-one 
should go alia Francese, and al' Italiana the 
other. As the length of each day differs several 
minutes from the preceding one* to avoid a daily 
alteration, which would be inconvenient, they 
wait till the difference amopnts to fifteen 
minutes j all the clocks thpn make a skip <^f a 
jquarter of an hour on a day appointed, of which 
the Almanack will inform you. At Basle the 
clocks 
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elects are still more extraordinary. They re- 
gularly go an hour faster than the time of the 
day. When the sun is in the meridian, and it 
is twelve o'clock every where else, it is one at 

' Basle. .. . 

Some of the Roman customs will surprise 
you. The Piazza Navona was the Circus 
Agonalis, and so contrived that it could be over- 
flowed at pleasure. In ancient times naval en- 
gagements were there represented. It is the 
summer Corso of modem Rome. On-every 

, Sunday carriages drive round and round the 
water up to the horses' bellies ; who frequently 
will lay down and roll, to the no small diversion 
of the spectators, and confusion to those within. 
The houses are full of company ; the windows 
crouded, and though ridiculous the spectacle, it 
has a novelty in it which for once is not unplea- 
sing. 

It is usual in summer, of a Saturda)',- to sup at 
a tavern, to eat Gras after twelve o'clock. T^iey 
call it la Sabhatina. I sent my musicians, after 
I had supped myself, to the Piazza Colonna to 

. play while any company remained. I wa» 
young and extravagant in those days ; monq', 
of course, was to be thrown away, and it was 
better in giving fetes than in gambling. It was 
also less ruinous. A concert which I gave in 
the Piazza di Spagna to all Rome, consisting of 
two 
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two orchestras and the best singers I could pnu 
Cure, cost little more than a hundred pounds. , 

■ Another I gave on the Tyber, opposite la 
Ripetta, which was of instrumental music only, 
cost not half that sum. Ancient Romans made 
a trade of' this courtesy. I had no other view 
than that of amusing, for a few moments at least, 
a people who were starving. Give yoin a concert 
to Lady ' in St. James's Square. Get the 

whole Opera Band together, fidlers and singers, 
and see what a pretty piece of work you will 
make of it. I have no doubt that cat-calls and 
uproar would soon silence the one ; and dead 
cats and rotten eggs soon shut the mouths of the 
other. Here, all was quiet j every note was 
listenedio with attention ; nor was there so much 
noise in all the Piazza di Spagna, as at the 
King's Theatre in the Haymarket. 

The greatest part of the night in summer is 
passed in the streets and squares j where the 
Gentlemen in their night gowns and straw bats, 
enjoy the freshness of the night in company with 
their Mistresses. Cardinals, Mopsignoris, Ab- 
bes, all avail themselves of this disguise, and of 
the darkness that surrounds them. If a carriage 
passes, you will hear a general cry of — VoUi la 

- lanlerna.! — Servants carry dark lanthorns be. 

hind the carriages to light their masters up the 

dark stair-cases, who otherwise would break 

their 
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their necks. Thieves only, 1 belike, make use 
/Of them in England. But when a foreigner 
passes with a flambeau behind his carriage, the 
whole street is in an uproar, and both men and 
women hide their faces with their fans. Ydu 
must not fancy that women only make use of 
fans.. The men in this country use them ialso. 
Nothing, at first, can be more ridiculous than 
to see an old fat Priest fanning himself ; but you 
soon get used to it, and' think him perfectly in 
the right J if he likes it. Though it is the cus- 
tom in the summer all over Italy to pass the 
nights in the streets, I cannot approve so un- 
natural a practice. The best sleep is surely that 
which is taken in the cool of the night. I ap- 
prove more the Turkish than the Italian man- 
ner. The Turks, it is true, are illiterate, yet 
shew much good sense in many parts of their 
conduct: — they are consequently lusty, healthy, 
and long-lived. They rise with the sun, and go 
to their repose as soon after his departure as 
they conveniently' can. They never mistake 
fatigue for exercise; give themselves no un- 
necessary trouble, and seem naturally to follow 
the dictates of Epicurus. Those who love 
musjc have slaves to play to them. Many an 
English Gendeman of our acquaintance, after 
much expence and trouble, is a nuisance to his 
neighbour^ without having any reason to be sa- 
tisBed 
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tisGed with hiniselF. Though music is a charms . 
ing talent, I think more time is allotted to it-thaa 
it deserves, considering the- little use that 19 made 
of it afterwards ; besides it increases sensibility, 
particularly in a female breast, which surely is 
no advantage, and frequently procures a tete d 
tite that had always better be avoided. 

In summer the common people sleep naked; 
their linen is hung up by the bedside and put on 
in the morning. It was lately attended by a 
very ridiculous circumstance. A lady who was 
taken suddenly ill in the night, rang for her 
maid. The girl in her hurry put on her gown, 
and forgot her shift. She was sent for the Con- 
fessor. On hei? return it began to rain, and 
having no hat she covered her head with the tail 
of her gown, forgetting at the same time that her 
own was bare. She had a lanthorn in her. hand; 
which at every puddle she came to she clapped 
behind her, saying to the Confessor — ** Doyou 
sec. Father — do you set ?" " Yes, my girl," re* 
pHed the old Priest, •* I see plain enough, — step 
along, step along, as fast as you can." 

The matrons of ancient Rome feasted their 
eyes on the convulsive pangs of a dying gladia-> 
tor. — The ladies of modem Rome faint away 
at the sight of a nosegay. Though I rather 
suspect some degree of affectation in a dislike 
carried to such excess, yet the underside of 
leaves 
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laves are known to be unwholesome at hight. 
Flowers, are thought' to be so at all tiroes, but 
more particularly in the room where you sleep. 
The Philosophical Transactions make mention of 
a woman whose death was occasioned by the 
Mnell of a great number of roses in hfer bed- 
chamber. They are still more at variance with 
perfumes. In that I am partly a Roman j — I 
like them not, but console myself with the idea 
that where I find a smell, I should otherwise 
find a stink. 

The Spartan women, that they might have 
handsome children,had the pictures of Nereus, 
Narcissus, &c. (handsome men), at the bed's 
foot. Here you will see the pictures of Saints 
at the bed's head, but the figures of Saint 
Francis, or Saint Anthony are Uttle formed 
to answer so good a purpose. 

It was the fashion when I was last at Rome 
for the Ladies to carry their pocket handker- 
chiefs in a work-bag, which they hung upon 
their arm. The Cavalier Servente of a Lady at 
Pisa carried her handkerchief in his pocket, and 
gave it her every time she wanted to blow her 
nose. 

Ladies do not go out in the morning alone 
vithout a servant, ncH* is the ci^one, that excel- 
lent substitute for a mask, which the Florentines 
wear all the year, the practice here. Girls are 
kept 
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kept'strii:t, nor suffered to run about the streets 
as they do in a country that shall be nameless t 
and tffe parents behave in their presence with 
more reserve than in some parts of Italy. As 
to education it is nearly die same as in Tuscany* 
and too muih neglected every where :— yet, 
more good is to be derived from the encourage- 
ment of virtue, than by the punishment of ' 
vice. 

Gambling is . tolerated by Government, and 
practised in every house. The very servants 
have their Pharo bank. It may be thoughtgood 
policy to suffer strangers to be plundered, but it 
never can be right to suffer the Roman families 
to ruin one another. 

The descendants of the Roman Princes are all 
of them Dons or Donnas ;— Don Antonio, 
Donna Isabella :— how much better they 
sound than Monsieur and Mademoiselle. 

Italians are still fond of the natnes of the 
heroes and geniuses of antiquity. Great names 
are still curroit in every part of Italy. I have 
seen timid Coriolanus's, illiterate Hokacb's, 
Fabius's without prudence, and Lucretia'S 
without virtue. 

This Government having little to do in its 
own concerns, is a great medler in those of other 
Courts. . Sovereigns therefore find it safest and 
best to have the directiQn of their own posts $ 
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and instead of. one post at Rome, there are 
many. Prudent and necessary as this measure 
may be, you will find it very inconvenient. 

WheD the Pope goes in procession, which 
happens frequently, the coach-box is without a 
coachman. The coach has six hones in the 
German fashion, with two postilions only.^ 
They are finely curled and powdered j and are . 
fantastically drest. They go uncovered, and as 
often as it rains are finely soaked. The Cross is 
carried before by a Priest on a white mule, un- 
covered also. The whole equipage'is singular, 
and deserves your notice. When a sumptuous 
chariot, sent as a present to the Emperor of 
China arrived, the coach-box was taken oif, it 
being against all rule that any one should- be 
seated higher than the Emperor. Should this be 
the etiquette at Rome, his Holiness would do 
well to have the box of his coach taltCT off also, 
for it is anusekss incumbrance, obstructs bis 
view, and is as nonsensical as. it is inelegant. 

It. was a custom among certain Literati at 
Rome to meet at each others houses to read 
tb'eir compositions, and to this custom the pre- 
sent Arcadi are thought to owe their foundation. 
This Academy was establieftied in 1690, of wliich 
your Humble Servant bas long been an unworthy 
member, under the respectable ut\co( Emineo 
Abanteoi—iiie wood of Abanteo having been 
genc- 
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generously bestowed upon' him for nothing. 
To be crowned by this Academy was' once in 
high request, and not without difficulty obtained. 
Petrarch did not receive that honor till after 
a strict examination of three days, and obtained 
it at last ^for his Poem on Africa, wfaich few 
have read, and not many have heard of. The - 
Gorilla famous Improvisatrice has lately 
been crowned without any examination at all. 
Female talents, when accompanied by some 
share of beauty, have always a peculiar privi- 
lege, nor are they ever so powerful as when 
they are addressed to the heart. 

Though the Italians see so much of us, they 
are totally ignorant of our customs. A Gentle- 
man who has just left me has been asking some 
very curious questions :^" If we do not cui our . 
horses tails, that they may not entangle in the 
hedges in hunting-? — If high phaetons are noi 
used to be more oat of the way of foot-pads ?"— 
and a friend of mine at Florence, a Man of 
Science, says the English. are a hundred years 
belund the Italians in manners, because at the 
house of a Man of Leuers, where he dined 
when in X.ondon, they had no napkins, and all 
drank patter out of the same pewter pot. 
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LETTER LXXXr. 



''T^HB principal passion of an Italian is lov^. 



J. 



Love includes jealou&y j and jealousy, re- 



venge, in a country where Churches and Palaces 
protect murderers, and Confessors absolve them. 
Take care whom you offend I You will be 
frequently in the way of temptation ;— the wo- 
men are handsome, and not cruel.— Beware of 
tliem«n! 

I think it is MissoN who says, that the wo- 
men of Italy do not go in the same coach with 
the men. I- know not how it might have been 
•in his time, but there are no such scruples now. 
In every part of Italy you will see women 
accompanied by men, whether on foot, or iti 
carriages: at an assembly, .or at church; their 
Cavalier Servente constantly attending them at 
all times, and in all places. Jealousy is a worn- 
out fashion. Even in Spain, the bars, bolts, and 
padlocks of former times are no longer heard 

Ofi 
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ofi—UCortero, as he is called, enjoys all the 
privileges oF'a Cavalier Servente. 

Though in modern Rome there is no such 
tnan of gallantry as C^csar, nor woman as Mes- 
5ALINA, yet were Ovid to return — Ovid who 
wished' for the jealousy of a husband to give a 
higher relish to his enjoyment, he must find 
resources in his own constitudon, rather than in 
the obstacles that would be thrown in his way. 
Though the husbands of modem Rome do not 
possess all the virtues of a Stoic, they have his 
patience at least, ^nd lend their wives with as 
little concern as Cato himself. They are better 
calculators in Italy than in Turkey; — here one 
woman has many husbands. The Julian Law, 
which was not less severe' against the husbands 
than against the wives, when the foi-mer were 
privy to their own dishonor, would have enough' 
to do in modern Rome : — and if suspicion on the 
part of the husband were sufEcienti as formerly, 
to effect a divorce, I make no doubt that we 
should have many C^sarsi— and if a lady's' 
infidelity to her husband were always to be 
rewarded with a second marriage according to 
her own incUnations, we might expect, to see 
many Lady ■■ 

The badness of the morals is greatly influ- 
enced by the celjbacy of the Clergy. Cardinals 
and Monsignoris having no wives of their own, 
are 
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arc but too apt to accommodate themselves wit!i 
those of others. As for the Abbes, they are not 
only men of intrigue themseWes^ but, as Fal- 
STAFF say^ of his wit, are- tbe cause, of it in 
others. . They are excellent at. carrying a biUet. 
doux> or presenting you to a female :Cff easy 
virtue. In shoit, vice is too much encour^<i 
by example ; and sometimes even ly those whose 
exalted rank and sacred functions render it most 
pernicious. Unnatural characters are never 
pleasing. An avaricious young man is as des- 
picable as, an extravagant old one; and a de-t 
bauched Priest gives a disgust, that a prudish 
actress cannot atone for. 

In England we have one advantage over the 
modern Romans. If out' wives are unfaithful to 
our beds, we can get rid of them : but, on the 
other hand, if they are chaste> or cunning enough 
to set discovery at defiance, we have no re- 
source, and they may run us in debt, and ruin 
us at pleasure. Were they made re^nsible, 
they would not conuact debts so easily ; it would 
not be worse for themselves or families : and as 
to their intrigues, though by the Scotch law a 
woman divorced cannot marry her seducer, it 
might be better perhaps to oblige the seducer to 
Tnarry her under a severe penalty, and let the 
husband keep her fortune. 

You. ask me, if I am not too severe on the 
Italian 
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Italian ladies ?— Surely you have not read what 
Lady — — says of than, or you would not 
think so. That Lady, speaking of Florence* 
says—" This City is in. high favor with young 
Englishmen, 'who are perfectly at their ease 
during their residence here. The, ladies in 
general of easy virtue, and their expences light, 
as a genteel present is from two to five sequins • 
it is true, these ladies are apt to borrow to sup- 
ply their play-purses, but the sums are but 
small, and bear a certain proportion to the pre- 
sents I have mentioned." They are gallant, it 
b true, because their inclinations lead them to 
be so, and their husbands set them the example ; 
but it is the gallantry of Ladies, not of common 
prostitutes : and I can assure you, that in six- 
teen years constant residence in that country, I 
never saw, or even heard, of any thing that can 
justify so severe a censure. 

If you should still ask me, if I am hot too severe^ 
I can only say, that if you expect 'me to speak 
the truth, /am noi. 1 particularise no one ; and 
while I confine my censure to the general system, 
the matter is brought to a short issue— ii il good, 
or is it bad ? — If you are of opinion, that two 
yQung people can be alone together, from morn- 
ing till night, and day after day, under continual 
and mutual obligations, without any ];^rejudice to 
their virtue ; if you can suppose a husband to 
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approve of this system, and encourage it without 
being accessary to his own cuckledom, — ^you 
suppose more than Lucr£tia*s virtue, more 
than Joseph's forbearance. — I believe in no 
miractes, except where my religion is concerned: 
in every oihcr instance, I think I am at liberty 
to judge from appearances, and be -directed by 
common sense. I conclude passions to have the 
same tendency, more or less, in every country 
in the world j and that opportunity, importunity, 
and example, make the principle difference. I 
I^ave but an indifferent opinion of virtue when'' 
exposed to danger, and fancy a frail mortal only 
I secure when he avoids temptation. — Too much 
is worse than too little confidence. One of our 
own poets very judiciously says—" He comes too 
near who comet to be denied," In one instance 
1 must highly commend the Italian ladies. — A 
kiss, though considered of little importance in 
some countries, is considered of the highest im- 
ponance in this : they know .better, therefore, 
what they are about, and are not cajoled to do 
what they did not intend. If a pretty woman 
suffer a man to kjss her hand, slander I know 
will say he kisses her lips; and if he kiss her lips, 
will conclude diat nothing is refused him:— but 
J am confident, slander will not dare to say she 
grants every Javor to a man to whom she has 
never b^eil kpown to allow an improper farai. 
Uarity, 
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liarity. A gentleman complained to a lady the 
other day, that Aough he had followed her con- 
stanUy for several months, he had never had aft 
opportunity of speaking to her in private, shft 
replied—" Find you the means to make me desirt 
it, and leave the rest to me." 

Though I disapprove the extreme levity eS 
many of the women of this country, and have 

' but liule to say in defence of those husbands 
who bear the weight of their infanrj' with the 
patience of a jackass,— ^et I tannot subscribe to 
~ all the sentin\,ents of your last letter on this sub-^ 

' jcct in their fullest extent. A duel is surely a 
very improper way of satisfying your resentment 
where the honor of a wife is concerned.— It i& 
seldom prudent to .risk your own life in a case 
like this, and put it in the power of a man who 
bas already done you one injury, to do you 
another. — Besides, the lover is not always the 
Beducer j — there are more wives like Potipher's 
in the world, than men like "Joseph. While 
your wife is innocent, it is your duty to endea- 
vour to keep her so. — You should protect her as 
a guardian, and advise her as a friend : but when 
she is guilty,— when she has already made a 
voluntary surrender of her own honor,— you 
should rather invoke the p<tiienxa of an Italian 
to your aid, than, hke Orestes, punish one 
crime E^ committing anodier. 

You 
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You have already my ojanion of a Cavalier 
Servente in former Letters. Many years resi- 
lience in this countiy.bas so far accustomed me 
to its manners, that though I should grieve to see 
a custon^ like this uke footing in England, where 
female virtue is the basis of domestic happiness j 
yetj'Sis of two evils it is usual to prefer the least, 
(be gallaiftry of Italy, in this instance, may be 
less exceptionable.than the gallantry of France — 
wdcss yon should think a multiplicity of lovers 
of less consequence in 'society, than one only. 
If the ladies of -Italy have not all the merit of 
fideliiy, they have that of constancy at least, — 
There are countries where they do not pretend 
to either. 

You are. surprised, you say,,diat co:{inections 
of this kind should last so long in a, country 
where lovers are continually togedier; and con- 
clude, they would be more^onstant did they see 
'each other Jess. ' This, as a general proposition, 
• appears to be true ; but I believe it to be so in 
appearance only. Constancy in this country is 
founded on a total privation of every other en- 
joyment : they are the slaves of habit : day fol- 
lows day in the same dull uniformity j nor do 
they feel the want of a beuer life, unless they ■ 
have before experienced it. Were these gentle- 
men permitted to rove, many would return " no 
more : few I believe would say with the Poet — 
•* Thoie 
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*' Those are hat visits that I pay ; 'tis. Chlo'e is 
my home." The seal of an English Lady of my 
acquaiiuance,'.i3 a Bird in a Gage, the door of 
which stands open; the motto, La liberie vte' 
rend JideUe^-~This may do oft a seal ; but she 
who has a bird she'wTshes to keep, let her not 
leave the door of the bird-cage open. 

It was the remark of a sensible Neapolitan, 
the Marquis Carracioli, that we do every ^ 
thing with our women in England, except con- 
verse with them.' The numerous clubs in !/>•- 
doD to which woiiiea are not admitted, and tbe 
various diversions in the country of which they, 
cannot partake, are a necessary bar to that 
social intercourse which forms the chief happi- 
ness of other countries. — Whether an alteration 
in this particular would be a national advantage; 
i*AMWther the intrpduction of more gallantry would 
promote domestic felicity, or would destroy it; 
are questions which I hope there is .still virtue 
enough remaining in my counti7men to deter<r 
Biine for me. 
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LETTER LXXXII. 



ROME, which owed its origin to strangers, 
still owes its affluence' to the same source. 
The English alone are said to expend more than 
fifty thousand pounds a year ia the Piazza di 
Spagna, and its neighbourhood; a large sum, 
yet not nearly sufficient to pay for the Baccala 
consumed in the Roman State. Should they 
become less bigots, — if ever the Pope should 
permit his subjects to eat flesh instead of salt, 
fish, we should 'be the sufferers.— Be not alarm- 
Td\ his Hoflhass is more Priest than Statesman, 
and knows full well the more simple the doc- 
trine, the less will be its impression on the minds 
of the people. 

To encourage trade, and make money circu- 
late, the Jubilee was established by Pope Boni- 
face VIII. in imitation of the Secular Games, 
when all Catholics were invited from every part 
of the world to viyt the Tombs of the Aposdes, 
and 
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and tdnpted by the prolnised remissioh of all 
their sins. Succeeding. Popes finding its advan- 
tages, improved on the first institution. Cle- 
ment VI. reduced it to fifty years — the Jubilee 
of the Jews. Urban VI. to (hirty-three years 
^tke age of our Saviour. Sextus V. reduced 
it a third time to twenty-five years, which may 
be calted— Me Jubilee of Caprice; at which 
period it at present remains. 

Ancient Rome supported itself without manu- 
factures by conquests : modem Rome has as 
litde pretensions to the olive, as to the laurel 
crown. The only manufacture is that of silk ; 
but not enough of it is made for their own con- 
sumption. Wool is exported to England and 
Naples; flax and hemp to France. England, 
France, and Germany, supply them with cloth; 
and linen is imported from Switzerland. Every 
thing is supplied by foreigners ; they pay a 
h^vy duty, and with that the Pope is satisfied. 
The advantage of the present moment is more 
consijdered in an Elective Government, than the 
evil consequences that may hereafter ensue. 

Artists are chiefly supported by English tra- 
vellers, who usually follow Mr. Gray's advice, 
and buy evely thiiig which is to be bought : and 
among other curiosities, copies for original pic- 
tures ; and antiques made on purpose for them. 
Woidd you buy pictures, beware of counterfeits, 
and 
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and remember Andrea. Medals Will also he 
broaght to you in quantities, which science re- 
quires some caution also. It is the rarity that 
fixes the value : you wo^ld not think, perhaps, 
that an Otho in copper, is worth more than an 
Otho in gold. 

False pearls are made here in the greatest per* 
fection. If not too large, they may pass at 8 
distance for real ones, and at any rate will answer 
the purpose full as well. The pearls Cleo- 
patra wore were esteemed at one hundred and ' 
sixty-one thousand four hundred and fifty-ei^t 
pcMinds.— How much better might that money 
have been employed I 

Koman fiddle-strings are famous: the best ave 
made immediately after Lent. They are made 
of lambs' guts ; those of dogs have been tried, 
but do not answer so well; — it is hicky for 
them. Of the two last articles you may make 
a provision for your friends in England at litde 
cost. 

Visit the Governor and principal Officers of 
State. To the Cardinals ^o in person ; to 
others send your coach, and you may save your- 
self the trouble of mounting a long and dirty 
9tair-case. Where a book is kept, you will 
write your name ; otherwise leave your card. 
Be not ignorant of etiquette : for want of this 
knowledge, an English Duke of. our acquaiM- 
ancf 
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ance thought himself affronted at Milan fay 
Count Febmian, when he intended him acivi- 
lity : he, got into his own codcfa first to give him 
the right hand. Civility in one country, is riKle- 
ness in another. In Francci when three person^ 
are walking together, the middle is the post of 
honor, and given to the person of the highest 
distinction; when two only, the right hand. 
The Turks, on the contrary, give the left, as 
you have then the command of their swords. 
We give the wall. 

Send cards to all you intend to visit without 
delay. I have sometimes been rude, intending 
to be civil. — I have delayed a visit to make it in 
person, till it was too late to make it at all.— 
Send your name immediately, and go yourself 
when you can'. 

Avoid play. — Italian games you will liot 
understand, and will be made to piy most extra- 
vagantly for learning: nor is it safe to venture 
on games of chance in a country where roguery 
frequently passes for superior cleverness. 

Your mornings will be employed ■ better at" 
Rome than in any other town in Europe. Pa*. 
laces and churches are always open to you. 
Some of the rides and drives in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome are delightful ; all are interesting, 
Monte Sacro principally merits your attention. 
Hither the discontented retired in the time of 

■ [ the 
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th6 Republic— It was. a seat of sedition, and 
throne of triumph. Tribune? first rose from 
liiat little spot, and were the prificipal cause of 
all the disturbances that happened afterwards. 
Not far distant from this Mount, in a small cou 
tage belonging to one of his freed men, Nero 
concealed, and afterwards killed himself. On 
every side are baths, temples, aqueducts, — -the 
elegant remains of former magnificence: and 
while you reflect on what they once were, you 
will probably lament that the time is not far-off 
when they also will exist no longer. The coun- 
try through which you pass is not less remark- 
able. It was there, on the banks of the river* 
HANNiBiL encamped to contend for universal 
empire. The battle was never fought; after 
three days, he retired, and returned no more. 

Should you like long excursions, Fuinicello, 
Ostia, Civita Vecchia, are all proper (Ejects of 
a stranger's curiosity : at the former, wbere the 
Tibet enters the Mediterranean, you will remark 
how astonishingly die sea has retired in a few 
years from the Roman coast. 

If your love of shooting still continue, you, 
will not be without diversion of that kind. 
Woodcocks and snipes are in great plenty in 
winter; and in summer, quails. If curiosity 
should incline you to attack a more noble ani- 
mal—a mid bcart it will be easy to obtain that 
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^ttnlssion at the time of the Carnival, fat 
toy part, though I brought my gun along with 
me, intending to pass several years out of Eng* 
land; and could have obtained leave to shoot 
where game is plenty, I gave it aWay lo avoid 
the temptationt being fully convinced, that if 
you wish to be well received by the inhabitants, 
you must conform to their ways, and be c6n* 
tented with their diversions. Hunting, my favo- 
rite amusement, ^metimes intrudes itself on tny 
imagination,^it soon passes, — it is useless : nor 
is it usual to think long of that which it is im. 
possible to enjoy; so I content myself with a 
quiet ride, better calculated for health Azn 
amusement. 

Cookery is not bad at Rome. You will live . 
well. The markets are well stocked with game 
of alt sqris, and you, who are fond of fish, will 
Apd it always fresh, and in great plenty. The 
sauce will not always please you. Italians are 
as fond of oil, as you are of butter ; the latter, 
however, may be had if you chuse to order it. 
, Carracioli used to say, — *' In France, though 
Ihey have only one religion, they have many 
sauces ; in England you have many religions, 
and only one sauce," He was as much an 
enemy to butter as I am. 

You will be well lodged in the Piazza di Spagna, 
and ^ould you arrive early may take your choice. 

VOL. II, Y Coaches 
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Coaches are dearer here than Jri Tuscany. Thej- 
ought to furnish a neat coach and good pair of 
horses for - twenty sequins a month. I paid 
twenty-two : you will probably pay more. The 
Coachman has four sequins and a half a month ; 
a Lacquais de Place four pauls a day; a Traiteur 
will' supply you well at eight -pauls a head, and 
better at ten. A Cicerone was paid thirty se- 
quins for the whole tour: — what the price is 
now I know not, for I never intend to go 
through that drudgery again. 

So much for the winter. Should you be here 
in the summer take care of yourself. The air 
t>{ Rome is unwholesome. The Physicians bad. 
Those gentlemen seem to retain the sanguinary 
disposition of the first inhabitants, and never 
d]ink they can spilt blood enough. Fly to Fres- 
cati or'Albano while the bad air lasts. - Take 
moderate exercise, live temperately, and yoa 
^flHiy ihtn set the Doctor and his lancet at defi- ' 
ance. It ie not safe to travel in the Romagna 
till after the heavy rains in autumn, which are 
sometimes as late as the end of October. 

Having finished all I have to say of Rome, I 
. cannot take my leave of the Romans without 
expressing a concern that they should conceive 
a bad opinion of our hospitality, from the indif- 
ferent reception many have met with in England, 
even from those to whom in Italy they have shewn 
civi- 
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tivi)ity. t shall not deny the fact, and through t 
disapprove the conduct, I must beg leave to say a 
word or two that may in some measure excuse it. 
The love *e bear our companions, is founded, I ■ 
believe, (»i- the pleasure they procure us. If 
we prefer the society of one person to another, 
it is because his sentiments are similar to our 
own, and his pursuits the same [ because he 
joins in with our .amusements, and contributes to 
them : yet the Italian who cpmes into our 
country without speaking, or even understand- 
ing a word of oiir language ; without approving 
of, or conforming to our customs, expects to be 
received familiarly as an enfant de famille, and 
looks for cordiality where he, occasions inconve- 
nience. Let him reflect for an, instant,' let him 
be candid, and he will ^llow that under such 
circumstances it is totally impossible. Having 
said thus much in 'excuse of my countrytneoj 
I shall now add, that the kindness we daily rt- 
ceive on the Continent demands every TCturn 
that civility can repay, ^ 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 



THOUGH bat little of it is now remaining, 
I shall still consider the Via Appia as the 
first interesting object that presents itself on 
leaving the gates of Rome. Horace says very 
properly — " Minus est gravis Appia tardis." — 
If be found it rough at the pace he went, a foot's 
pace,* and while it was level and entire, judge 
how the bones of those must suffer who, at the 
distance of so many hundred years, travel post 
over it at the mercy of an Italian postillion, as 
vcrid of humanity as of feeling. — It was my case 
on my first journey to Naples ; . the road has 
been altered sitice. It once extended fix>m 
Rome to Brandusium, upwards of three hun- 
dred miles; and the parts that still remain, have 
already lasted more than two thousand years. 



* The ancients seldom travelled 'more than twenty miles 
a day, 

Va- 
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- Various are the ruins in this neighbourhood^ 
but as it was not my intention ta stop the course 
of my journey, I made little inquiry concerning 
them. One temple, however, is' worthy remark. 
They tell you it was erected on the very spot 
where the Mother and Wife of Coriolanus- 
stopped the march of that conqueror; and, by " 
tears and entreaties, prevented the destruction of 
Rome.^nd of their country. — What cannot wo- 
men do! What have not women done! Have 
they not, in all ageS, given proofs of their 
power ?— and are they ever so powerful, as when 
they are supplicants? — You see the remains of 
many ancient tombs on the Via Appia. The 
Tombs of the Ancien^ were usually by the road 
side; which, while it reminded them of their an- 
cestors, was an useful warning to a Traveller to 
mind his business, and not lose time unneces- 
sarily on the road. 

The ruins of ancient aqueducts which present 
themselvca on this road, were there no other 
remains of her grandeur, might serve to shew 
what Rome once was. One has been restored 
by a worthy successor of theirs, Sextus V. and 
is the a^uafeiice of the present day. 

It was on this^Toad, a few miles distant from 
Rome, that Milo andCLooius met and fought. 
Though both of them were attended by a nume- 
rous and well armed retinue, the rencounter was 
pro- 
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wbcwas.in a chariot, and had his wif^~ along 
with him. It was their last bajtie. - Clodios 
was slain; and Mild, notwithstanding tbe elo^ 
quence of CiC£R0> was banished to Marseilles. 
An ancienb tomb near to Albano was probably/ 
that of Clodius. 

The view of the country is in manj^ partt 
beautiful, and you pass few places that are not 
interesting by reflection. Pompey's tomb re- 
minds us of his fortiyies and his fate, — of an 
extraordinary beginning, and untimely end.— 
We are told, that 6ve pyi^pjids were erected in 
remembrance of the five signal victories ■ he- 
gained before he was Consul; if thb be the' 
tomb, two .only are now remaining. 

Velletri, a city of the Volsci, was also th« 
country of Augustus: but, as. I am no flat- 
terer, and have already on oth^r occasions 
spoken my mind freely of that extraordinary 
personage, I shall say little more concerning 
him. I have already mentic^ied what was said 
of him by others, that " he should not have lived, 
or should not have died." — If ypu can believe 
"half the. villainy laid to his charge, you will 
rather agree in the former senMmeqt,— Vdletri, 
therefore, has little to boast on that head, what- 
eyer it may have had on any other. If you 
have time, see die Ginctti Palace; the stair-case 
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u superb, and the view extensive. This town 
was once an object of contention between the 
ancient Romans and the Volsci : you will not 
think it worth any contention now. 

Terracina, once the capital of the Volsci, is 
the last town belon^g to the Pope. Here you 
bid adieu to die bad air of the Pontine marshes, 
and enter the Neapolitan State. In visiting the 
superb mansion of Pius VI., I could not help 
reflecting on the vanity of alt human grandeur, 
and never in my life felt a greater contempt for 
riches.— His Palace pillaged,— not even a door 
or window-shutter remaining,— and his HoUness 
himself removed — Gon knows where !. 

, Monte Circello will recal to your memory 
that Enchantress from whom Ulysses with' so 
much difficulty escaped.— Take care ! other en- 
chantresses still remain, and Mercury may not 
be equally serviceable to you, as to the Hero of 
Ithaca. 

Mola wasJittiJfon the ruins of the ancient 

FormtauMi^bs^ situation has been so much 

celelwued by ancient Poets, and whose wine 

.' Horace, a very competent judge, ranks with 

the Falernian. 

In this neighbourhood was the Formian Villa 

ofCicEBo. He was murdered here by order 

of Anthony and consent of Octavius, as he 

was in his litter endeavouring to embark for 

Greece, 
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Greece.--Alas I poor Tully! it must have 
grieved you in your last moments to die by the 
hand of an assassin whom your eloquence had 
defended ;— out-witted, and basely sacrificed to 
your bitterest enemy, by an ungrateful youth, 
whom your credit had raised to the highest dig- 
nity.— ^You should have died when you rescued 
your country from Catiline. It was a more 
glorious moment than when, to satisfy bis ambi- 
tion, and your own vanity, you resigned it to 

OcTAVIUS. 

The town of Gaieta is finely situated by the 
sea side. The Castle, which defends the Port, 
renders it one of the strongest posts belonging 
to- the King of Naples. Here, till lately, was 
preserved the Skeleton of the famous Conne- 
TABLE DE BouRBON, who commsnded tbc army 
of the Emperor Charles V. at the siege of 
Rome in 1528, where he lost his life. ^yithDut 
, entering into a shocking detail of the cruelties 
committed by his army on taking the town by 
storm, I shall ask, if it is not strange that man, 
endowed with reason, on which we set so high a 
value, should make that very reason a principal 
cause of his own destruction j — while instinct, 
which we so much despise, djt-ects every other 
animal to provide for its own safety? Sur- 
rounded with natural evils of every kind, is he 
not constantly in gcarch of dangers, as if he were 
■ at 
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at variance with his own felicity?— A Cohne- 
TABLB DE B'ouRBON, to foFsakc the dcUghts crf" 
Paris, to get himself knocked on the head unne- 
cessarily at the. walls of Rome, is the height of 
extravagance ! I foresee some difficulty in pur- 
suing this subject while writing to a Soldier; but 
as the Soldier I am addressing is of a different 
cast, I shall hope not to be mistakeni ■ Urged on 
by a patriotic zeal, he is armed in defence of 
his King and Country, not against them; my 
resentment is only against those honorable cut- 
throats who, to satisfy their revenge on one 
man, are the cause of the death of thousands who 
never offended them.— In this light, and no. 
other, can I view the conduct of the Conne- 
TABLE DE Bourbon. 

The Garrigliano fancient Liris) will remind 
you of the fate of Marius. In the marshes of 
that river he hid himself from the resentment of 
Sylla, and was there discovered and taken. 
The rertiembrance of his former glory might, I 
think, have inclined Marius to have been found 
in a less dishonorable situation.-^The Guardian 
Angel of Rome — the Conqueror of the Cimbri 
■ — the Hero of his day— unarmed, unaccompa- 
nied, vilely concealing himself in the midst of 
mud and filthiness^ — to escape a death which be 
had so often braved in the midst of blood and 
slau^hterj^s a proof that Marius in his old 
age 
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age sat a greater value on life than it deserved; 
yetj like Pompey, he had hved too long. 

Capua was the principal school for gladiators 
ID the time of the Republic ; and here originated 
.the war ofSpaitacus, called that of the Staves; 
begun by a parcel of gladiators who had been ill 
.treats by their masters. Here Horace tells 
usMec-enas played at fives, while he and Vir- 
oiL slept.' Old Capua is two miles distant from 
the New. ' If you were within two miles of . 
Troy, you might be glad to see the ground on 
which it stood ; little else is to be seen of Capua. 
You will seek in vain for the splendid ruins of 
the rival of Rome : part of an ampbidieatre only 
remains; and ybu will probably exclaim, wkere 
are now the delights of Cafua ! 

Capua will remind you of Hannibal,— 
Hannibal> of Cannx. No battle was ever 
more decisive; no victory was evermore com- 
plete. It is thought, that Hannibal, had be 
marched immediately to Rome, might have made 
himself master of the empire. It was the opi. ; 
nion of his General of cavalry, who flatly tol<Jr' 
him, that though he knew how to gain a vict<riy, 
he knew not how to make the most of it after- 
wards. It is a great quesdon. Two faults have 
been, laid to the charge of this great Commander : 
that of not marching immediately to Rome after 
his success at Cannx j and that of suffering his 
troops 
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Udops to debilitate theoiselves 1^ inaction ac 
Capua. Without doubt great advantage might 
have been expected from so general a panics 
but it is not less certain, that the Romans were 
the~ people on earth that recovered themselves 
the soonest. Their maxim was— i>e Republica 
tMnquam dfsperandum. They never despaired, 
and always rose superior to their misfortunes. 
The very ground on which Haknibal etw 
camped some time after when he laid siege ta 
Rome, was sold for its usual value. Machi- 
AVEL is of opinion, that Hannibal was not so 
much to blame in the first instance as it is in 
general thought : yet, notwithstanding such au- 
thority, as he marched afterwards to Rome when 
Capua was besieged by the Romans, to force 
them to raise the siege, and did not succeed ; I 
conclude he must have repented that he did not 
follow the advice of Maherbal, and attack 
Rome when he had annihilated her army, and 
before he had debilitated his own In the delights 
of Capua. 

The military talents of Hannibal cannot be 
considered without admiration. His victories 
seem to have been the result of his own genius. 
■While superior to the Romans in cavalry, he 
constantly fought them on the plain; inferior 
always in infantry, he remedied that defect by 
Stratagem; and by perfectly understanding -the 
cha- 
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characters of the Generals who opposed him^ be 
turned their different humours to his own advan-' 
tage. It was Hannibal that conquered Sem-- 
pROKius at Trebbiaj Flaminius, at Thrasy- ' 
mene j Varbo, at Cannse, not the Carthaginian' 
that conquered the Roman army. When you 
consider that he sustained himself sixteen years' 
in an enemy's country, without any other aid 
then his own superior abilities, you will allow 
that he was one of the first military characters 
that have ever existed. 

You have now eighteen miles through the 
Campagna Felice to the City of Naples. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 



T SHALL not ei)ter into a long, tedious, and 
•*■ unnecessary detail of the origin of Naples, a 
great part oF' vfaich, I make no doubt, is fabu- 
lous. Various ane the accounts we read of this 
city, under Hie different appellations of Farthe- 
nope,' Neapolis, and Naples, I shall only ob- 
serve, that it wa^ of Gteek origin ; In alliance 
with Rome, and the winter residence of .her most 
illustrious Senators. When PoMPZYwentto 
visit Lu'cu'Ltus at his villa at.Tusculum, wMcli 
was openi on every side for the benefit of tht , 
^prospect, he lamented that a house so admiraU^ 
constructed for the summer should not be hab* 
itabie in winter. Lttcullus replied: — "Do 
you think that I am less provident than the 
storks and cranes, and that I do not know as 
well as they how. tO! change my habitation with 
■theseason?'^ "-Since. die lime of the Republic 
Naples'has undergone many changes. Goths. 
■■ - ■ Lom^ 
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Lombards, Saracens, Normans, Germans, and 
French, all in their turns have possessed the 
lovely Parthenope ; at fill times less fHUed for 
fidelity than beauty. 

.Though it is not my intention to enter into a 
detail of their several conquests, I cannot but 
mention, in honor to the Goth, that the inba- 
bitants experienced more humanity from him, 
when he took the town in 543, than from Beli* 
SARius some years before. Totila not only 
Kpared their lives, but as -they w«re nearty h* 

. mished by the long continuance of ^ siege, be 
distributed Dourishment to them M^ith the skill of 
a physidan, as welt as with the humanity of a 
conqueror. The whole conduct of Totila 00' 
this occaision is particularly amiable : he took 
care- of their bodies, and laid no restraint (m 
tbdr minds. Such as voluntarily entered into 
bis service be readily received, and. provided 

. those with shipswho chose to retire to "Rome.— 
Could the most - dvilized General in Europe 
bave done morel—Would be havb done sq ■ 
ihuch? 

Naples is delightfally situated. The variooii 
beauties of Nature and Art vie with each other 
to adorn this enchanting scencw' A boundless 
Ocean spotted with Islands at agreeable-dis- 
tances ;— <i Country ridi and extensive, divera- 
£ed with iimume[«ble fdifioedj— a Moiimaio 
whose 
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whose smoaking silmmtt is -superior to all 
around : and a Sky without a cloud.— In short, 
flic town, the country, the bay, ships, islands, 

■mountains, palaces, and villas, which ever way 
you look, all is beautiful and majestic r—former 
objects of admiration are entirely forgotten- 
even Rome itself. From the Certosa you have 
the most advaiitageoas view of Naples. Were 
I single, independent, and -totally free from 
those duties society imposes, the monastic lif^ 
were it less rigid, might not displease me ; and 
Were I disposed to become a Carthusian Friar, 
diis, in preference to any other, is the situation 
I would choose. 

The city oif Naples' is about nine miles in cir- 
cumference': has increa'sed-in population during 
die last century. -'M present ' inhabitants are 
C(»nputed at three hundred and fiftyrthousand, 

' tnany of whom live entirely in 'the open aii^. 
The Lazzaroni, who have no habitatidni whost 
best- shelter is a church porch, and whbse softest 
bed a wooden bench, are not less that) tliirty 
thousand. Were the King of Naples to make a 
present of thirty or forty thousand of the in- 
habitants of Naples to the town of Pisa, it would 
be a benefit to both. 

We are told that the Egyptians had no au- 
tumn. They reckoned three seasons, and al- 
lowed four months to each. Were the inha- 
- bitantc 
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^tants oF these countries inclined to less^il 
tbem still further, they might reduce them to 
two only — summer and winter. Though mild 
the climate of Naples, were I to apeak from my 
pwn feelii^Sj I should not commend it^ Though 
I like heat,, I cannot approfe of a chmate where 
in certain seasons, and at certain hours of the 
day, you are debarred from air and exercise. I 
even found more rain in winter than I expected^ 
and in summer a siroe (a hot blast from the 
Bouth'-east^, that was sometimes intolerable. The 
thermometer has been known to rise above 
twenty degrees in a few hours : the leaves' are 
withered by it j the air loses its elasticity, and 
you can have no idea of the effect it has both on 
the body and mind. It is certain that while it 
iasts it plays the very deuce with the nerves, . 
which require a cold-bath to; put them into or. 
der again. -:(fa;:paFched,Arab ever longed more 
for a limpid stream than I do for a western 
breeze ; ,apd at the - present moment I should 
prefer a cottage on Salisbury Plain to a palace 
at Naples. This hateful moment only excepted, 
vegetation iiever ceases. Green peas, aspara- 
gus, artichoaks, &c. ^c. &c,, the produce of 
spring in other countries, are not unconuncm 
here in winter. Culdvation only is wanting. 
Where Nature is herself bountiful. Art is sel- 
dom conspicuous, la poor countries you sec 
most 
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most industry; The Scotch gardener is bettef 
than the Neapolitan. England, a country which 
produces nothing but c'rabapples, blackberries, 
and sloes, by dint of industry, enjoys all the 
hixurieS ( of other climates. The pine-apple 
Uiere is not less good than on the other ^ide of 
the £quator ; and we have not only all the fruits 
of other countries, but, by means of stoves, and 
hot -walls, eat them in seasons which Nature 
never intended. Vou may rest contented where 
you are : believe me, you have little to envy* 
If you have not our warmth, we haye not your, 
verdure. The lively green^ favorite color of 
the faithful, that is to the eye what content is to 
the soul, is a' stranger here : and, fond as you 
are of exercise, assure yourself there is no coun- 
try where you can go out so many days in the 
year, and so many hours in the day, as in Eng- 
land.-^But to return to Naples, 

Though ancient temples, and modern palaces, . 
give Rome a decided superiority in magnificence, 
the hand of art is still conspicuous among the 
natural beauties of Naples. Superb edifice^ are 
not wanting. Houses in general are well built } 
many of them have flat roofs, ornamented with 
flowers, where the inhabitants during the summer 
heats breathe a freer and purer air. The streets 
are broad, and the pavement is of lava, and very 
hard ; but, I am sorry lo say, is vtiry slippery- 

Vol. II. z Tho 
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The street of Toledo surpasses in grandeur' any 
street in Romei and the Chaija, in point of 
situation, has the advantage of every street in 
Europe. 

The principal Squares have little regularityto 
recommend them. In that of the Casde, Co- 
cagnas are given to the populace four Sundays 
following during the Carniva1,~-that is, animals 
of various kinds are torn to pieces alive for 
their diversion. The four companies of but- 
chers, bakers; fisbmbiigers, and poulterers, defray 
(he expence. 

The Place du Marcke reminds us of Massi- 
ANELLo. It was there, in the year 1647, that 
extraordinary man began his political career; 
and though of mean birth, and without the ad- - 
vantages of education, fortune, or connection, 
so far gained the hearts of the people by opposing 
an arbitrary Viceroy, that during the short period 
of fourteen days he trampled on the laws, re- 
versed the govenanent, and disposed ctf the per- 
sons and properties of his fellow-subjects at his 
pleasure ; till intoxicatt^f with power, he lost his 
senses, became outrageous, extr^agant, and 
cruel ; and was shortly after put to deadi by the 
very people who had supported hirft. This is a 
proof, I think, that, though the jirms of the town 
are an unbridled horse, no people require the 
curb more than the Neapolitans :— and it is not 
less 
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less certun, that when once the people oJ^ ftny 
country take the Government into their own 
hands, they become the worst of tyrants. 

Naples, like other Catholic to^wns, is crowded 
with churches, yet there are few that, either for 
external architecture, or internal ornament, can 
vie with those of Rome. The Cathedral pos- 
sesses; that inestimable treasure, the .head and, 
blood of San Gennaso ; a worthy gentleman, 
who suffered martyidom under Dioclesiam* 
and has since become, I know not how, pro- 
tector of the town cif Naples. Much has been 

■ said of the miracle he performs several times in 
the course of the year, on the success of which 
the prosperity of this country is thought to de- 
pend. It is ndther more nor less than a pbial 
of congealed blood made to liquify ;— a circum^ 
stance believed by many to proceed more from 
the hand of the Bishop, than from any virtue in 
the dead head of the Saint. — Be it as it may, I 
do notseewith what propriety you can call that 
a bungling trick which, for so many years toge- 
ther> has deceived at least half a million of peo- 
ple. The procession, which consistsiof Saints, 
Clergy, and populace, is astonishing ; the func- 

, tion is awful; the moment of suspense interesu 

ing.— If die miracle be delayed, the people are 

in despair: they beat their breasts; they tear 

^ir hair ; they entreat .the Saint ; and they at 

aft Ja« 
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laat threaten him. On one of these occasion^, 
the miracle being tardy in its operation, and. the 
people turbulent, 1 was desired by a Neapolitan 
friend to retire out of the crowd (I was in an 
English uniform), lest they should attribute the 
failure of the miracle to the presence of a 
Heretic. 

San Gemn ARC is thought to be omnipotent. 
A lady who is confined to her room with a sore 
leg, though she applies a plaister, to render the 
pure more certain, has bound the print of San 
Gennaro over it. 

The Order of San Gennaro is the highest 
Order of the Court of Naples, though it was 
founded so late as the year 1738. I have heard 
that a Sicilian Nobleman who wears the Order, 
a red ribbon over the right shoulder, has also 
bestowed it on the Portraits of all hiis ancestors. 
When it was observed to him, that the Otder 
did not exist at tlie time they .lived, he coolly 
replied — " It is true; but if it had, they might 
have been honored with it," 

Many Palaces are worthy observation, and 
some good pictures are to be seen in most of 
them. The Palace of the King will employ 
Several hours. Capo di Monte is enriched by 
the spoils of Parma and of Rome. The Far- 
MESE family encouraged the arts, and under- 
stood them. Observe the Portrait of Leo X. ; 
. this 
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this is the famous Copy by Andrea del Sarto, 
which GiULio Romano, a scholar of Ra- 
phael, mistook for the Original by that Master. 
Titian's Danae has an advantage over his 
Venus-~it is not a portrait. Statues also, long 
the ornament of the Farnese Palace at Rome, 
have lately been transported hither. A gentle- 
man who was with me thought the head of the 
famous Hercules too small for the body. The 
same fault has been also found with the Venus 
de Medicis. Let Connoisseurs say what they 
will, a small bead is certainly a great ornalment, 
diough it is not impossible but a large head may- 
contain a better understanding ;— thus it is that 
wit and beauty so seldom unite. I am told, that 
JoHH Hunter, the famous Anatomist (and 
there is no better authority), has lately decided 
in favor of the long-headr. Could tbis-pre- 
cminence be once fairly ascertained, it would 
save a deal of trouble. — Is a Foreign Minister 
wanted, send to his Hatter; and he, after a-Uttle 
practice^ will tell you, that ike head of Mr. '—•■ 

measures exactly^ ■; that it is just su^cie^t 

Jar an Envoy ^ but iwt for an Envoy Exiraor~ 
dinffry, ,. ;; 
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LETTER LXXXV. 



THOUGH the town of Naples has few, an- 
tiquities to boast, the environs afibrd an 
ample field of amusement. At cver^ Step we . 
meet with some remzdns of ancient Roman gran- 
deur in the midst of those natural beauties which 
bid defiance even to Time itself. No fancy can 
conceive the splendor of ancient Rome from 
- the ruins that remain, though so justly celebra^ 
for magnificence and taste. Tbe Forum no 
longer exisu : the Campidoglio is no longer that 
which Man Liua defended, nor that where Pom- 
P£Y and C^sAR triumphed^ the Colosseo ia 
diminished; the Circus lost. Even the Pan- 
theon, the most perfect of Temples, stands at 
present in a hole, surrounded by paltry and 
filthy habitations. What idea can we form of 
the Forum of Trajan from the pillar only that 
remains ? What idea can a few ruins give of the 
Palace of Neho, the Aurea Dmuh which, from 
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iu.piagnitude, bad mots the appearance ofacity 
than a house. 

It is not so here : the beaudes of Nature re- 
ceivCi ho diminution. }t is not NeapoUs, but 
Naples we enjoy ; — Naples, whose climate and 
situation are the same they were when Lucul- 
LVB, the most luxurious of the Romans, made it 
his winter residence. 

The usual tour of Rome employs several 
weeks ! Naples will only require as many days. 
A Cicerone is necessary at both. This gentle- 
man, whose business it is, will give ybu a distinct 
relation of every part. I shall only mention that 
which particularly interested me. Calaches are 
always ready ; an agreeable and speedy Convey- 
ance. You drive yourself; but, though the 
coachman, who gets behind, gives you the reins, . 
he prudently keeps the whip in his own hands. 

The Grotto of Pausilippo is the first object 
that presents itself. A subterraneous passage 
cot throu^ the bottom of the mountain, in a 
direct line with -the town of Naples : it is long 
and nurow. Seneca complains of its obscu- 
rity. It is a little improved since, but is stilt 
dark; and unluckily is the only entrance into 
Naples on the side of Baia. There is not any 
certainty by whom it was made. Some attribute 
it to LucuLLOs ; while the populace, who in 
all countries incline to the marvellous, more 
readily 
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readily believe It to be tbe work of magic j and 
tbe Mantuan Bard, wbo&e tomb is'oti the top of 
the mountain, is thought hy many to have been 
the magician. Of this tomb soihe doubt the 
authenticity; yet as the Consul Silius Ita-> 
Licos,* a lover of poetry, and himself a Poet, 
considered this as tbe tomb of his favorite Au« 
thor, whose birth-day he kept with more solem.. 
niiy than his own, and whose tomb he often 
visited with a religious respect, let others doubt 
if they think fit, I firmly believe this to be the. 
tomb of Virgil, — nor will I suffer any person 
whatever to deprive me of so great a pleasure! 
It is simple and unadorned, suited to the mo- 
desty of the man whom it is meant to comme- 
morate.— Le't those who have no other means to 
remind posterity that they ever existed, have 
superb monuments! — Virgil has immortalized 
himself; and may say with his friend Horace^ 
^ £xegi monumentum art perennius." 

The Lake Agnano, and Baths of San Ger- 
mano, I shall leave to your Cicerone : but the 
Grotta del Cane merits some remark, This little 
Cave takes its nanie from the repeated experi-F 
ments made on that faithful domestic animal the 
dogjTtfho being forcibly held within the vapour. 



' Silius Italicus was born under Tiberius. 

which' 
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which rises about a foot above the surface, in 
less than two minutes is deprived of. all senti-' 
ment, and if continued, is shortly after deprived 
of hfe. Many of these animals are kept on pur- 
pose. They fly the approach of a stranger, and 
are not always easy to hp caught. Were they 
Bot sensible of what thty have to suffer, I should 
pity them less ; were they permitted to die when 
deprived 'of sentiment, I should not pity them at 
all ! but they are restored to life at the moment 
they cease to feel ; are thrown out of the Cave 
iDto the open air to recover their faculties— to 
be reserved for future experiments, to satisfy 
the rapacious cruelty of their masters, and the 
cufiosityof travellers. The Cave, we are told, 
is ten feet long, four feet wide, and nine feet 
high. — I did not measure it ; nor was I inclined 
to stay an instant longer than was necessary in 
BO detested a place ;— I could almost have' de. 
tested myself for being of the same species with 
those who so unnecessarily torment so affec- 
tionate, so obedient, so amiable, an animal! — I 
say unnecessarily, for, allowing the pernicious 
. cot)se<)uences of this vapour to proceed from the 
fixed air it contains, as is generally believed, a 
lighted candle would answer the purpose of ex- 
periment to the full as well : you would see by 
that how far it extends ; that it is fata), we know 
{Qo weUf 

The 
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The Solfatarra is a large oval, on a plain^ 
about a mile in length, surcounded by. hills of no 
great elevation. Sulphur, aUum, and sal almo- 
Biac, are collected here. in considerable quan- 
tities, particularly the former. It is bellow 
underneath. On the (pp the earth is too hot to 
be handled; and both dries and consumes paper 
without burning iu There is little doubt that 
die SoKatarra was once a volcano like Vesuvius; 
and it is not improbable but Vesuvius may in 
time become another Solfatarra. 

Fozzuc^i, which contains at present ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, was a place of considerable im- 
portance in the time of ancient Rome. Several 
ruins of its former splendor still remain. The 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis is most worthy 
observation. 

You are shewn a ruin which they call the 
Bridge of Caligula. Whether it be so or not is 
<^ little importance ; it could only 'serve to 
ascertain the exact spot where that mad buffoon, 
who sometimes fancied himself Jupiter, some- 
times J UN o, D I AN A, and Venus, vainly thought 
to triumph over the sea itself. 
. The Lucrin Lake, once famous for its oysters, 
and celebrated on that account by Horace, 
Martial, and Juvenal, is now no more; io 
its stead you have Monte Nwvoi — a new and 
astonishing excrescence, which produces nothing 
That 
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That a mountain like diis shoidd make a sudden 
and unexpected appearance without any visible 
reason, is indeed wonderful ; less extraordinary 
will it be, if, in length of time, when the burning^ 
mountain of Vesuvius shall have consumed all 
its materials, it should become a. Lake. 
. The lake Avemus, where the ancients sacri. 
£ced to the Infernal Gods, aiid whose no^ous 
vapours, if you believe the Poets, killed whau 
ever passed over its surface, is much altered 
since their timej nor does its present appear- 
ance in the least agree with the dismal account 
they give of it. You are now at the entrance 
of the Infernal Regions, where I shall beg leave 
to quit you.— Take Virgil for your guide. 

All here is classic ground : and this deligbthil 
spot, once the sc,ene of luxury and voluptuous- 
ness, is now one common ruin of temples, 
palaces, villas, baths, and tombs — melancholy 
relics of former magnificence! Here are the 
miserable remains of the palaces of M a a i u s and 
Stlla; the villa of Cicero; the baths of 
Neboj the tomb of Agrippina,— she was the 
sister, wife, and mother of an Emperor. Though 
the brutality of Nero on this occasion is with- 
out example, Agrippina deserved to receive 
her death from an unnatural and incestuous son, 
whose morals she herself had corrupted. Here 
also is the tomb of Scipio,— -Scipio Africa- 

NVSp 
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KVSt who conquered Hannibal, destroyed 
Carnage, and died aji injured, voluntary exile 
from the country he had saved. You have 'the 
Temples of Venus, Mercury, and Diana. — Cuma 
and Baia you have them not ! — fancy must sup- 
ply their places, and represent what they once 
were, when one was the retreat of Tarquik, 
^d tbe other, the favorite residence of the 
debauchees of Rome. 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 



pORTICl, where the Royal Family fre- 
■^ quently reside, U about five miles from 
Naples. However delightful this situation may 
appear to the eye of a traveller, it is surely a 
very dangerous and precarious residence i and 
tnay serve as an example, among a thouBaml 
6tbers, that man is litttc' benefited by expert. 
cnce. The perils that surround this town do 
not intimidate the inhabitants; and a Sovereign, 
who has the whole country at his cotnmand, has 
built him a palace on the very ruins of Hercu- 
laneum. As the chief merit of this habitation 
depends on the antiquities it contains, I shall 
make some few remarks on the ill-fated towns 
of Hercutaneum and Pompeia, from whence 
they have been^ taken; and shall afterwards 
slightly mention some of the various beauties of 
this valuable collection^ leaving the remainder, 
which 
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which would require volumes minutely to detail, 
to the Antiquarian^ who of course will accom- 
pany you. 

We may conclude, on the authority of both 
ancient and modem writers, that Herculaneum 
and Pompeia were destroyed at the same lime 
by an eruption of Vesuvius, in the first year of 
the reign of Titus, and "the seventy-ninth of 

' the Christian sera. Whatever doubt may still 
remain with regard to Herculaneum, whether 
overwhelmed or not by the lava of the moun- 
^in, it 19 certain that Pompeia, which is not 

. only farther distant, but out of the usual course 
of the laya, perished by the ashes only.. It is 
probable the inhabitants oF both places had suf- 
ficient warning to effectuate their escape, as few 
skeletons have been found. The elder Plinx 
was one of the few that lost their lives. The 
account his Nephew gives of. this fatal accident 
is very interesting. It is not less certain that 
six eruptions at different intervals have taken 
their course over Herculaneum, either of which 
would equally have destroyed the city. 

That Herculaneum, buried naar a hundred 
feet under the surface of the earth, should have 
remained .concealed for so many cei\turies, is lesa 
extracHxUnaiy than that it shodd be discovered, 
wisought for, so late as the eighteenth century, 
by 
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by a coihitryiDan while digging a well. Had not 
some marbles, which at that time made their 
appearance, encouraged" further and more im- 
portant researches, we should have known no. 
thing of Herculaneum. — Thus it is that great 
events frequently proceed from tht! most trivial 



The Forum and the Theatre are the most 
considerable edifices hitherto discovered at. Her- 
culaneum ;' the latter only remains uiicovered. 
Little more is to be expected from thence,- for 
to restore Herculaneum, would be to destroy 
Pottici. It is otherwise at Pompeia; the build- 
ings there are barely covered, and excavations 
are made at the trifling damage of a few vine- 
yards only. ' Is it not extraordinary that this 
important discovery should not have been made 
till near forty years after the other ! : 

The Soldiers' Barrack, where you enter first, 
is very curious, Garicaturai, and other draw- 
ings> are still remaining on the walls, — oc'cupay 
tions of their' idle hours. The houses already 
discovered at Pompeia are in general small ; alt 
nearly of the ' same size, and on the same plan. 
An inner court, widi a fountain in the middle j 
an open portico, which served both for air and 
shade, are pretty common to all. You wilt see 
but few windows, towards the street, and those 
arc so constructed as to prevent the curiosity of 
- . . pas- 
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passengers. They bad no glass windows t'^ i 
transparent aioae was used instead of it ; and 
the light frequently entered at the door, or 
through a hole in the> ceiling. They had no 
chimneys ; they had neither the pleasure of stir- 
ring a fire, or looking out of a window^ Though 
the proportion of the rooms is not to be ad- 
mired, they have a certain degree of sibipk ele- 
gance which cannot fail to please. The walls 
and ceilings are pabted, and some of the oma- 
ments are not ill e:i(ecuted. The floors are 
mosaic. Some of the houses are painted on the 
outside;' others are easily distinguished to .have 
been shops, and one in partjcular has a sign, over 
the door that clearly denotes the kind of traffic 
which was carried on within. . The streets^ 
which are paved with the lava of a former erupi* 
Uon, are strait, and have' an elevation on each 
side for people on foot. , Though apparently 
narrow, they werp sufficiently broad for two 
carriages to pass, — such carriages as were then 
in use, the breadth of which from wheel to wheel 
may now be exacdy ascertained from traces still , 
remaining on the pavement. I did not measure 
them J Mr. Martin tells us theyare four feet. 



* That tbey had glass, is certain i but whether in t 
(or windows, is doutitful. 
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A Country house, little distant From the town, 
liad it not been spoiled of its furniture, would 
have been a very interesting object of curiosity, 
and might have afibrded more real satis&ction to 
the spectator than all the accumulated antiquities 
of Portici. We visit with pleasure the houses 
and furniture of distant countries; but how 
much would that pleasure be increased, if, in 
the eighteenth century, we could see the exact 
manner of -living of a country gentleman of 
Fompeia of the year 79 ! 

The Temple' of Isis is the building of the 
greatest importance, and the best pictures were 
found there ;— pictures, that though I cannot 
but lament their removal from their proper 
places, you will still see with pleasure at Portici, 
where without doubt you wilt make more than 
one visit. I cannot express, nor can you easily 
conceive, the satisfaction that is usually felt at 
the view, of treasures ao long hidden under the 
earth j once instruments of utility or pleasure to 
a people who have ceased to live upwards of 
seventeen hundred years. — ^But to describe diem, 
my good friend, would infinitely exceed the 
limits of a Letter. 

The statues of the Batbi, Father and Son, 
though inferior to that of MarCus AureUus in 
bronze, are the best equestrian marble statues 
at present existing. Other statues and other 

ToL. II. A A busts. 
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busts, though diey have a certain merit, arc Uttle 
worthy of notice after those of Rome. 

The Etruscan Vases, as they are usually called, 
are peculiarly elegant. They were chiefly used 
in sepulchres, and contained the ashes qf the 
dead. Some also served for domestic purposes, 
- When you consider that all this country, to the. 
very extremity of Calabria, once belonged to the 
Etruscans, you will less wonder at the astonish- 
ing quantity of Etruscan vases that of late years 
bave been found there. When the Grecians 
became masters of this country, then called 
Magna Grecia, they added to their figures that 
grace and elegance so peculiar to themselves; it 
is probable, therefore, that the best of these are 
of Grecian workmanship. 

The domestic utensils are all deserving of 
notice. You will perceive that female .coquetry 
has been nearly the same in all ages : nor were 
the ancients sO far behind us in luxury as is 
generally imagined. Ladies will see. mirrors 
■ of polished metal, combs, rouge, and -pins; ear- 
rings, necklaces, rings, and bracelets: in short, 
every requisite to adorn thek persons : — and a 
French cook might dress an excellent dinner 
with the very utensils- he will -fiiid at Portici. 
Instruments of husbandry; instruments pf sur- 
gery; instruments of worstup {some of which 
jtre curious eooughj, with a long etcstera, will 
occupy 
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occupy you rationally and. agreeably for several 
hours. 

Hereulaneum was neither Athens nor Syra- 
cuse; nor would it be fair to judge of ancient 
Painting by the Pictures that have been found 
there. The Arts were then on the decline, nor 
is it probable that these paintings were by the 
best painters then existing. It cannot be sup- 
posed, when Sculpture was arrived at a degree , 
of excellence that has not been equalled since, 
that Painting should have been deficient, in de- 
sign at least ; but to judge of its comparative 
merit we should see the works of the best 
Masters. The Iphigenia of Timantesj the 
Campaspe of Apelles; the Hejen of Zeuxis, 
&c,, and those wonderful works of art that were 
once the ornament of the Temple of Peace at 
Rome. They represented beauty, to the admi- 
ration of those who must be allowed to have 
been competent judges of it. We are told, that 
a picture, representing the Parting betwixt Hec- 
tor and Andromache, drew tears from Portia, 
The resemblance it bore to her own misfor- 
tunes might have contributed, but, surely, no 
mean reptesentation could have produced such 
an effect on a mind like hers. When Deme. 
TRius besieged Rhodes, and could have re- 
duced the city, by setting it on fire, he chose 
rather to raise the siege, than thus destroy a 
A A 2 fa- 
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£imous picture called Jasylus, the master- 
piece of pROToGEMEs. Surely this also could 
have been no indifferent performance. 

The extravagant prices ancient Pictures bore, 
is a presiunptive proof of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. PoussIn said, that in his time he 
knew but one Painter— Dohinichino : and 
yet, this famous painter received only fifty 
crowns for his best picture, San Girolamo ; 
while Augustus, a person of some taste and 
discernment, paid a hundred talents for the 
Venus of Apelles. 

NicoMEDE's King of Bithynia offered the 
Gnidians to pay their debts, which were very 
considerable, if they would give him their Venus 
by I^RAxiTELEs, Thc offer was however re- 
fused. This would be a convenient way t)f 
paying off the national debt, had we such artists, 
and could find such kings. I believe there is 
not an Alderman, nor a Common Council-man 
in the city of London that would^ve any ob- 
jection. 

As to the valuable Manuscripts this Cabinet 
contains, the only ancient, books at present ex- 
isting, I am sorry to inform you they are likely 
to remain in the same state they were found. It - 
is true, some measures have been taken to re- 
store them to the public, but the difficulty at- 
' tending unrolling the sheets, and the little curio- 
sity 
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sity the proprietor has expressed to know wdat 
they contain, have occasioned the little progres« 
th^tha^ hitherto been mad? ; and has put an in- 
tire stop, I Tear, to so useful, but troublesome an 
undertaking. I am heartily sorry for it. To 
■ Complete theworksofDaNisHALicARNAssus, 

DhJDORUS SlCULUS, PoLYBIUS.TACITUS.and 

LivY, would be an inestimable acquisition to 
literature; and I should even read with pleasure 
the Pleadings of Hortensius, the Comedies of . 
MiNANDER, a Tragedy by the Author of die 
Art of Love, and those Farces of Labianu* 
t^hat CisAR so i^uch admired. 

You will of course visit Vesuvius, to which 
we are indebted for our amusement at Portici j 
a volcano which for so many centuries- has care- 
fully covered those precious remains of anti- 
quity with its lava, and by destroying, savecl 
them. It is at the town of Portici that mules 
and guides are usually procured. You must 
not flatter yourself, my good Sir, that to ascend 
the mountain is as easy as to walk on the plain j 
nor must you consider it as a party of.pIeas\ire 
only J you wjll find it a very serious business, I 
can assure you, and not to be accomplished 
without much fatigue and trouble. The lava is 
either insufferably hot, or as sharp as a flint; 
the ashes roll from under your feet at every step 
you ukc i you will eometime.s go backward, in- 
stead 
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Stead of forward ; and it will frequently happen, 
that the more eager your' Impatience,' the more 
violent yoar exertions, the less you willadvance, 
Mr. Martin' tells us, it requires an hour and a 
half from Portici to the f6ot of the cone {little 
more than aii hour to ascend it, and about half 
that tiitie to come down again. I can only 
speak froni recollection, and my memory is not 
the best. I was there at the famous eruption in 
1766; I have not seen -it since. It was then, 
indeed, a most extraordinary and most tremen- 
dous sigl]t. What has been 'said of ^tria was 
equally applicable, though in' a lesser degree, t6 
Vesuvius; The Liquefacta Saxd which 'Vir- 
gil mentions, the lava of the present day, was 
iheB seen in its brightest colors:— a stream of 
red-hot liquid fire, slow ill its motion, but burn- 
ing, overturning, and destroying all that opposed 
its passage. The heat of the cttmosphere was 
insufFeral^e, and my donkey, after a short time, 
became the more welcome object ; I unfatigued 
myself on his hollow back, and gradually cooled 
by the slow pace he Went. 

If your principal design be to-visit the Crater, 
you should set out in the evening. If you are a 
Naturalist, the different courses of the lava will 
employ several hours, and you may satisfy your 
curiosity without ascending the mountain, the 
height of which, on Mr. Martin's authority. 
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is not less than three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-four fret above the levd of the sea. 
Should you wish to be further informed of this 
Volcano, Sir W. Hamilton has written amply 
on the subject, to whom I refer you. 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 



NAPLES isan absolute Monarchy, totally 
dependant on the will of the Sovereign, 
without either Parliament or Council to assist, 
or direct him ; a system of Government, liable 
to 80 many objections, that I shall decline say- 
ing any thing about it. The Executive power 
is not less exceptionable. Gentlemen of the 
Law may be said to have the chief direction. 
When Naples became a . province of Spain, a 
Council, called CollateraU, consisting of Lawyers 
only, was appointed to controul the Viceroy, 
who was under the necessity of consulting them. 
That system has been abolished since the Regal 
Power has been established, but the Lawyers, 
in many instances, still reuin their authority, 
and no business is transacted without their inter- 
vention. 

, The practice of the law Js too lucrative an 

employment in this country for justice to be ex- 

pedi- 
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- and silver unknown^ lawyers would be as scarce 
at Naples as they were at Sparta. What you 
have heard, or'what you may have seen, of law in 
your own country can give you no idea of it in 
this. Here perjury is publicly avowed. Ask a 
inaniKhat is his trade, and he will not hesitate to 
lell you that he is a false witness. With a proper 
number of these honest men you may at any 
time alter a will, or gain a cause. The number 
of witnesses is considered, not their characters. 
. Never go to law with a Neapolitan. Some 
of our countrymen baVje done it, and^evenwhen 
they have, succeeded, which has seldom |)ap> 
pened, have always been> out of pocket. It is 
otherwise at Hanover. There justice is done 
you. even in that' Court which regards the private 
interests of the Sovereign himself. The Presi- 
dent of'whtch, coming to ^gland on some par- 
ticular business, and George II. seeing him 
atnd inking htm, bow it came to pass that in bis ' 
court, hp lost all his causes? The honest Presi- 
dent replied—** Please your Majesty, it is because 
your Majesty is always in the wrong." 

In th^ hjgbest departments of the. taw, I be- 
Jieve ^no country can produce more respectable 
cfaaracters than our own;— Gentlemen of more 
professignial knowledge, or more acknowledged 
integrity. Lord Kemyom has lately told the 
Attor- 
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Attorneys of his Court, that they are bound to 
give their clients th^ best advice in their power, 
and to conduct the causes intrusted to them as 
if they were their own ; and that If an Attorney, 
instead of honestly, and fairly advising his client, 
advises him to prosecute groundless and frivo- 
lous actions, for the sake of the costs ; all such 
Attorneys would be condemned to pay the ex- 
pences themselves. If I am not as lavish in praise 
of their oratory as of their integrity, it i»bec4uft 
I am not a friend to it : I consider it as an enemy 
to truth, its cMef advantage being to mislead. 
Truth, which is ever a plam-t&fe, like beauty, ' 
appears to the greatest advantage whim least 
adorned. We are told that, " niktl tam ahsurdum 
quod dicendo nan fiat probaHU, nihil tam korri- 
dum et incuUum quod non splend'escat ordtione :" 
' — it changes -at pleasure vice into virtue, and 
what it cimnot answer with success, will some- 
times succeed in turning into ridicule. 

I never was a friend to suits at law, which, 
generally speaking, are a benefit to the Lawyers 
only. As I have not a wish beyond what is my 
right, I am always ready to submit to a refe^ 
rence ; if others thought the same, there would 
be less' litigation, for there are not mtmy in- 
stances where right is so involved in a question 
of law that lawyers' only can decide. One 
would think a man need not go to lav to know 
wjie- 
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, whether the legs of a horse are a part of his 
body; yet this wonderful discovery in natural 
history has been lately made at my e?pe.nce. I 
■bought a horse of a -Florentine Nobleman, with 
an assurance, under his own hand, .that he was 
'*- sano At cor^o"— (sound of body). I 'con. 
Bidered it as a general expression, answering to 
what we call sound, and thought no. more' of iL 
The horse, upon trial, proved unsound in his 
ieet, and I returned him. . This occasioned a 
law-suit, and'thoagh I gained inycafise, though 
the Judge after repeated hearings, after the 
mature dehberaiion of many months, decided at 
last, that tlie legs of' a horse are farts «f his • 
hody, it is' not my itttention ■ ever ■ to risk an- 
"otfJer contest. ■ ■■ 

' The Criminal'CouTttif Naples diffisTs not lesj 
fixim buf own. With us nothing can be pro- 
duced ih evidence that is not declared in the in- 
dictment ; a circumstance highly favorable to the 
Prisoner. Nor is he obliged to answer inter- 
rogatories that may serve to condemn himself; t 
ihight say, he \i no't suffered, for the Judge hu- 
manely ifflerpbses in his behalf, and advises him 
to the contrary. Our Juries are judges of guilt, 
not the King, because ihe same person cannot be 
both prosecutor and judge; nor his Judges^ foi" 
the same reason, because they represent him. 
Here the sole business gf the Judge is to find the 
pri- 
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prisraier guilty of something or other, no mattCT 
what ; and by any means, no matter how unfair. 
It is mucti to be feared, Gentlemen, if hereafter 
you are to be tried in the same manner, that not 
one of you will escape damnation. 

I read with great satisfaction the other day in 
an English newspaper, of a poor German who» 
driven to t,he greatest distress, and unmindful of 
more; than onp commandment, bad made too 
free with what did not bdong to him, was seized, 
imprisoned, and tried. The action was brought 
for f9ur pounds damages.— By our laws, forty 
shillings is ihade capital. The Judge in his 
charge to the Jury, desired them to recollect, 
that forty shillings .at the time this law was made, 
'Were equal to five pounds now ; and told them, 
that if they thought the Prisoner deserving of 
mercy," they would do well to give that circum- 
stance its due weight and importance. The 
Jijry, not less hutn^ane than the Judge, took the 
hint, and brought the Prisoner in guilty of thirty- . 
.nine shillings only., 

If it were possible for cnminallaws to be too 
mild, there is one instance, I think, where ours 
are so :— I mean where the error of a word saves 
a rogue from the gallows. Is he less deserving 
of punishment because his name^ is ill spelt, or 
less dangerous in society, because another man 
has been a fool ? With all submission, dKrefore^ 
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to-laws for which I feel the highest respect ani 
veneration, I shall with cauiion blame a despotic 
Sovereign when he over-rules so trifling an ob- 
jection. — But to return to Naples. I shall men- 
tion the cases of two Criminals, from which, you 
may judge of the rest. One man received sen- 
tence of death three years after he had been 
dead; he died ia prison, and no notice was 
taken of it. Another was condemned to die, 
and was to be sent into a distant part of the 
kingdom to be executed; an alteration taking 
place at that time in the criminal department, 
the sentence was delayed, and the man forgotten. 
Some time after, a riot happening in the prison, 
in which he took a part, he was tried &>r this ^ 
second offepce, and banished for five years ; an ex- 
traordinary instance of a man escaping the punish- 
ment of one offence by committing another. 

I cannot say much in favor of the Police of' 
a town where robberies and murders are so fre- 
quent. A friend of ours was so much intimi- 
dated by the accounts he had heard, that he 
jiever ventured out after dark during the whole 
time he staid at Naples. In a carriage there is 
no danger, btlt on foot at a' late hour, it certainly 
is not safe. The character of the people is not 
of the most gentle kind : they are turbulent, 
revengeful, and cruel. A few gladiators posted 
advimtageously on Mount Vesuvius, gave rise 
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to a rebellion which lasted three years^ and 
threatened the destruction of all Italy. In 
modern times, Massianello has shewn what 
enormities a Neapolitan mob is capable of. In 
Calabria, your very guard is chosen out of a 
body of men who bid deBance to the laws; 
assassins by profession, and the most infamous 
among them are generally preferred. 

The revenue is aboat a million sterling. The 
inhabitants are reckoned at two millions. Those 
of the Capital may be divided into Eve distinct 
classes ; Prindpi, Avocati, Benistanti, Mer- 
canti, Lazzaroni — Princes, Lawyers, GenfUmeng 
Tradesmen, and Blackguards. Taxes are heavi- 
est on perscms of middle rank ; neither on the 
rich, nor on the poor — they are afraid of both. 
The land forces of this Sovereign may be of use 
for his personal security, but are not likely to 
have much weight in the balance of Europe. — 
,If his navy can protect his own coast from the 
pirates, it is all it should ever pretend toj a 
fleet of greater importance, by inviting a supe- 
rior force, might prove the ruin of a town it is 
impossible to defend. — Were Italy under one 
Sovereign, it would be very respectable. — Fif- 
teen millions of ingenious people; the finest 
climaK ; the most fertile couhtry ; situated be- 
tween two seas, and defended by the Alps and 
Apennines, are advantages peculiar to itself. 

LET- 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 



THE origin of the Italian Drama was of the 
very meanest kind. A few drunken per- 
sons in a cart, besmeared with lees of wine, and 
singing to the praise of Bacchus, was the iii^t 
public spectacle, and was probably confined to 
the time of the vintage only. What followed 
was taken from the Tuscans, and consisted of 
verses "sung about the streets, ac<;ompamed by 
persons dancing and jumping to the sound of a 
.flute: they were sometimes scurrilous, and for 
the most part indecent. Rome was near four 
hundred years without any Comedy. Livius 
Andronicus was the first Poet who reduced 
the Drama into form, and prepared the way for 
pLAUTUs and for Terence. Terence, the 
familiar friend of SciPio and Lelius, gave it 
that polish which makes us regret that so few of 
his comedies have been preserved. 

The actors wore masks, not like those of the 
present 
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present day, but such as covered their whole 
bead like a casque, and ^ere made to resemble 
as nearly as possible the characters they had to 
represent ; old or young, male or female. They 
had no women. Pantomime in their hands had 
arrived at such excellence, that it was become 
more expressive than eloquence. Roscius 
rivalled Cicero. Sometimes one person d&- 
claimed, and'another gesticulated; but I appre- 
hend it was in the very earliest times, and did 
not last lopg. The plays of the ancients were 
always by day-light. 

La Calandra, the first modern Comedy, was 
acted at Florence in 1323. La Sophonisba, 
Tragedy of Tressino, was first acted at Vicenza 
in 1324. Till these appeared, plays had been 
taken from religious subjects only, chiefly allud- 
ing to the Passion of our Saviour. They 
were not less comitnon both in France and Spain. 
In one of these, which represented the Resurrec- 
tion, you may find a curious, though impious. 
Dialogue between God Almighty and one of 
bit Angels : 

■ A. — Pere Etemel vous avez tort 
Et deviez avoir vergogoe ; 
V6tre fils bien-aim6 egt mort, 
Et VOM3 dormez comnie uu Ivrogne. 
P» E. — II est mort? A. d'homme de bien. 
P. E. — Le diable I'emporte qui en scavoit rien. 

The 
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The Students of Saint Paul's presented a 
Memorial to Richard IL. desiring that the 
Stories of the Old Testament might no longer 
be represented on the stage. — They had good 
reason- to judge by the sample I have just 
given. 

The ancient Drama waS a "mixture of poetry, 
music, and dancing. They sometimes sung, 
sometimes declaimed ; the declamaUon was 
accompanied hy the lyre, that the voice might 
not sink too low: it was a kind of recitative. 
The modem Opera is formed on' the model of 
the ancient Drama, and has -preserved all its 
defects:— •! wish it had imitated some ot its 
beauties. This species of entertainment origi- 
nated at Florence, under the auspictjs of the 
Medici family. The Daphne of Ottavio 
RiNUCciNi was 6rst represented in 1594 ; and 
in 1600, on. occasion of the marriage of Maria 
DE Medici with Henry IV, of France, the 
Euridice. 

An Opera, when considered by the strict 
rules of Drama, is at best but an agreeable 
monster. Who in his senses can, even for a 
moment, conceive Pacchierotti to be Alex- 
' ANDER? — and how are you to be interested 
where you find no resemblance ! When Bere- 
HicB sings in recitative — "Berenice che Jai, 
maore il tuo 5e», St»pida! e tv. non corrij" the 

VOL. ij. SB music 
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music assists t^e actress; animates the sennet 
affects the passions ; . aad ] pity popr Beres io» 
ijiore than I should without it : — but wtien she 
begins her air, running through every note in the 
gamut, and at length finishes with a cadence; 
which lasts till her breath fails, I admire the- 
Singer, but foi;gei| th? PrincesSi— the distress of 
Berenice is lost, and I consider only the 
talent of. the Gahrielli. 

Duettos and Trios are npt less exceptionable. 
Two or three persons of rank, all speaking a; 
the same time, without listening or attending to 
each other, is not well bred ,- nor is it natural tfi> 
sing, as they frequently do, in ihe midst of diiu. 
tress. The Libretto^ as they call itj except sydi 
as Metestatio has written, is wretched stuff: 
but it is of little consequence ; the Oq^a is 
i^erely considered as a Cdnceit, and the ^)ec- ' 
tators.listen to those airs onjy which, pleas^. theiB. 
r^iost, — conversation fills up the intervals. It is, 
however, of importance to the Composer thali 
the language be adapted to ipusical sounds. 
That interesdng^ piece of retpitative in Ariajt. 
erxes— " £d to hacio quella man' eke pit. «Bn 
dama" is charming; your. English traiiislWQ^ 
of it-^" I'll net complain, but ktss, the hfinort^ 
hand that seals my death," is a))omin^l^.-^Not, 
d^ I think it possible for the very best of sing- 
ers to tDA^e music pleasing with words so little 
adapted 
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ftdapfed t<y harmony. The ^itioin aif of Aprils 
povtri affttti miei is divine: translate it into 
English, and make music of it if you can. ~~ A 
Poet, who was writing an Opera, to which 
MisLivicicK was to compose the music, came 
» Consult him about the sentiments—" No mat~ 
ter. Sir," said he, *^ what they are ; let there hi 
Off, e's, and i's enough, the rest I idn't tari- 

The ballet and decoration are the life of ati 
Opera;*^one sepse is thus mad« to assist and 
relieve the' other.— Both are in perfection ia 
Prance : both are indifferent here ; they are tod 
poor for the one, and want talents for the other. 
Famous as the Italians aie for music, dandng 
they know little ^oDt. Rousseau used tosay, 
tliathe wished himself hlini at the Italian, and' 
ieaj at the French, Opera. The French Opera 
is perhaps the only place of entertainment where 
to be deaf is not a misfortune.— We are toldi 
chat- the music of TiuofHEus could make' 
Alexaku^r leap from his seat, and draw his' 
sword ;-^this would do more, it would, male hiiA' 
rbn away. A French Author has found out' 
that the French music is for the heart j Italian 
imi^, fbr the ear only: hut I do not know hoW 
it' is to' get at the one but by means of the otheiV 
and I fancy that which dews not please the ear, 
will'ncver find its way to the heart, I thiobric' 

BM» is 
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is Confucius who says^ that the state oF .music 
is a proof of the good or bad customs of a 
country. , The French nation would lose by 
such a judgment, and the Italian gain mca% than 
it deserves. 

Our Ballets are chiefly pantomime j indiffe- 
rently cotnposed, and badly executed. Grotesque 
dancers are the favorites, and the higher they 
jump, the more they are applauded. Female 
legs, we are told, are not suffered to be shewn 
on the Spanish stage; if a dancer shews the 
knee-pan, it is a fine. If an Italian dancer was 
fined each time she shews her bumfiddle, she 
would soon have nothing left. It seems as if 
this taste for jumping, was of very ancient date ; 
an fintique basso-relievo at Antibes has -this 
cxtraorc^inary inscription on a dancer—" Dvm^ 
saltabat cecidit et inUriit." 
, GoLDON 1 is the most celebrated dramatic Poet 
modem Italy has produced. He is called tbe Ita- 
lian Moliere; but surely is very inferior. Low 
buffoonery you spe naturally represented j but 
the elegant and easy manners of polite comedy, 
or the elevated sentiments of the Buskin, you 
cannot expect in a country where they have no 
longer any mbdels for either. What think you 
of a Heroine who lakes a flying leap out of a - 
window, shewing at the same time to the spec- 
tators the most ignoble part of her body?— or 

of 
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of a poor Poet who catches his Hce upon the 
stage, and throws them at the prompter? — or of 
Harlequin who eats pomatum, and drinks out of 
a chamber-pot P — Scenes which would not be 
tolerated at Bartholomew Fair, are applauded 
here. 

The actors are very indifferent, men and wo^ 
men ; they never can say their parts, and the 
voice of the prompter is constantly heard more 
disdnctly than theirs ; a repetition of the same 
sounds, which is particularly offensive. They 
are more attendve to the pit and boxes, than to 
the stage; and never fail, even in the most 
affecting Scene in tragedy, to make a bow to the .< 
audience in return for their applause, — an ab- 
surd sacrifice of propriety to politeness. I have 
seen no good acdng in Italy. No Le Kain, 
or Garrick ; no Clairon, or Sjudons. 
When Garrick was here several years ago, he 
was often asked to give a specimen of his powers, 
and repeat some of his most favorite speeches : 
' with his intimates who upderstocd English he 
bad no difficulty; but, being pressed by a per- 
. son of high rank who did not uitderstand our 
language, he judiciously preferred pantomime 
to Shakespeare, He made up a litde bundle 
to represent an infant, which he dandled about 
in his arms for a considerable time, expressing 
by various endearments all tfae fondness of the 
most 
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jpQSt tender father. The windpw was opcnj 
Jie is- seen standing sometimes at the window^ 
fometimes is dancing about tlie room : at last a 
poise is heard in the street ; in his eagerness to 
fook out of the window, the child falls from hit 
arms, and is dashed to .pieces ;— the tragic m^isQ 
at th^t instant assumes her superiority, and the j 
astonishment, the affliction, and the despair of 
i^ father, drew tears from all the company. 

Before I quit tlie Theatre, I must notice the 
Surdity of the French in treating, the Perforii]- 
ers as companions, and burying ^em like dogs, 
jEven the incomparable Molie^e was refuse^ 
Christian burial ; it was only at the iptercession 
of the King that it was obtained, and then on 
condition that it should be done privately.— Yet 
Louis XIV., commonly called Le Grand^ the 
idol of his ume, and the eternal disgrace of the 
wits of that age, who were all his flatterers, was 
not ashamed to appear as a dancer on the public 
^tage, till Racinx, in his Britannicus, very 
judiciously put a stop to it.* His body j^ 
buried notwithstanding at Saint penis, and his 



• *' Poi^r Kierite premier, pour vertu singuliere 
^ excelle 6 trainer ud char daos la carriere, 
A disputer des prix indignes de ses mtuns, 
A se ioaaei lui vJiate ea spectacle aux Romajiu," 
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heah Is preserved in this Chapel de Bourbon. 
I made no inquiiy about it ; I never thought it 
a good one. Bolingbroke, speaking of this 
Prince, calls him " the greatest actor that, had 
ever appeared upon a Throne." Be that as it 
may, every man should be contented to act that 
part in life -which, Providehcb has assigned 
him.-^The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdi- 
randII., acting a Play at one of his villas, 
chose the part of the Prince, saying, " /fit could 
ict no other." 

Music is the talent in which the Italians par- 
ticularly excel, and Naples is the principal source 
that supplies all Europe with Composers, Sing- 
'^rs, and Musicians. It is remarkable, that the 
two extremities of Italy, Turin and Naples, 
^jould have produced flie best musicians ; and 
yet are not most renowned for goodness of heart, 
or geiitleness of manners. ' 

Though music is the chief excellence of the 
Neapolitans, Naples has produced some good 
Painters. Luca Giordano, and Salvator 
Rosa, were both of them bom here : -the latter, ' 
to judge by a ridiculous anecdote that is told df 
him, was a man of wit, as well as a painter. 
Painting in the chamber' of a Prince who was 
indisposed, the Physician said, that he hoped by 
means of his Highness, to obtain also the favor 
of a picture by Salvator. The Prince made 
the 
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the request, and Salvator readiljr consented.' 
The Physician then desired the Painter not to 
begin his picture till he bad given him the idea, 
and the design. SALVAToa made no reply; 
but when the Physician called for pen and ink 
to write his prescription, he desired him to stop 
till he should tell hinl what to write. ' The Doc- 
tor, not comprehending his meaning, said — 
" Signer Salvator, this is a business which am~ 
cems ME, not you." " / would have you ta 
know, Mr. Doctor," replied Salvator, "thai 
I can more easily instruct you in the cure of your 
sick, than you can me in the art I profess, being 
a much better Painter than you are a Physician."' 

PosTscBiPT. — I am just retumdl from an 
excellent Concert, composed of the very best 
performers ; and am more than ever convinced 
of the necessity of economy in our pleasures, for 
I was never so heartily tired of music in my life. 
All our amusements last' too long. We never 
leave off with an appetite. We stay at Balls til) 
we ace ready to fall asleep ; and at Concerts, till 
even harmony itself becopies disagreeable. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 



WHOEVER wishes to lead a quiet and 
retired life, roust not come to Naples; 
the noise and bustle of which is inconceivable. 
The Nobility are richi the inhabitants nume- 
rous; the streets crowded with carriages; and- 
the populace vociferous in the extreme. When 
' two Neapolitans converse together, an English- 
man would think they were quarrelling : th^ 
gesuculate even more than the French. Naples 
is a constant scene of gaiety, noisci and con- 
fusion. 

■ The climate of Naples is favorable to vegeta-' 
tion. The earth is lavish of her productions, 
and with litde labour ; provisions therefore are 
cheap. The fertility of a country has a great 
influence on the manners of the inhabitants. 
Here you have great luxury, and great vices 
among the rich. The people are indolent from 
.b£at and plenty. Cold cliviates produce the 
most k 
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most robust men. In" warm climates they are 
in general weak, indolent, and effeminate. Na- 
ples is still As idle as fotmetly.* An Italiatt pre^ 
verb says, "Bella cosa U non far niente" and 
yet there is nothing more tiresome than having 
nothing to do. 

Maccaroni is the principal food of the indi- 
gent. Lodging costs them nothing; they sleep 
ID the open air. Few clothes are necessary; to 
be in rags, or even naked, is no disadvantage in 
a hot climate. They seem happy and omtentedt 
The guitar is seldom silen^ day nor night ; aiid 
you hear excellent music in the streets : white 
our ballad singers axt a tiUisance \o die ifeigfa- 
boufbood. The. guitar is the favorite instni- 
Bent here, as it is in Spun and Portugal. 
FOLARD tells us, that in a hau)e fought between 
die Spaniards and Portuguese, there frere found 
on the held of battle after the action not le&s 
4ban fourteen thousand guitara. 

Though the NobiUty are rich, expence is 
diicBy seen jn outward shov-^fine equipages 
and many servants. Invitations to dine are not 
frequent. Pitit iffupers there are in plenty^ but 



• — - et in oUa naUm 

Pardienopen. Ovid. 

Otiosa Neapolis. Hosacs. 
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confined to therr o^ra ^milies. Ice is ihar 
chief luxury : it is as necessary to an Italidn> as 

. tea to a Chinese, or coffee to a Turk; they 
cannot exist without it : they eat it at all times, 
and in all seasons^ They drink iced water even 
in fevers ; and yet in England, eating ice when 
bis body was heated, killed an acquainunce of 
mine as effectually as if he had been shot. T-hey: 
put rae in mind of the syllogism of Philotus 
tQ a brother physician — " In a /ever of a certain 
kind," said he, " cold water is good ; every fever 
is a fever ef a artain kind, therefore in every 
fever cold water is good." 

Assemblies are more crowded, and to the fiill 
as tiresome as at other places. In every part of 
the Continent they receive more company when 

' ihey are sick, than when tbey are well. An 
English Lady of my acquaintance was indis-i 
posed in a French garrison town ; the Officers 
came immediately in a body to visit her, but the 
Major, on uking his leaver said — " He would 
regulate that matter better the next day, — each , 
should come singly: she would then have cem* 
pony constantly from mormng till night." Here 
a man is dying with his room full of company 
joking and laughing around him.— Is not this 
kiltipg him with kindness,? A fricodof mine at 
Florence can alter bis pulse as be ptsaaes: he 
iocwaaed it, at one time from eigbty-one to one 
faun- 
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huh^red and fourteert in a minute; but siich 
were his distortions, that it was not possible to 
look him in the face without laughing. This 
proof of the effect the mind has on the body, 
^ainly indicates the necessity of keeping quiet 
those tJiat are ill, particularly in fevers : — and 
yet a lady is no sooner brought to bed at Naples 
than she receives the whole town. Great are 
the expences at the birth of a child ; money that 
might be better employed in his educauon after- 
wards : and yet in some countries it ii a day of 
mourhing, tiie family lamenting that he should 
have received the unfortunate present of life. 

Gallantry in this warm climate has every in- 
citement that bad education, bad example, and 
constant opportunity, can afford. Your friend 

D- 7 has just expressed a great surprise at 

seeing two sisters totally unlike each other. — I 
have been long enough in Italy not to "be sur- 
prised at it at all. You may judge of the hus- 
band's regard for his wife, by hers for him : you 
roay judge of the education of the children by 
the example set them by their parents ; and may 
rejoice, if ever you intend to marryi that you 
live in a country where you are still permitted 
to associate with your own wife,-!-and where it 
is not impFobaifle that you-'may be the real father 
qf your own children. Savery tells us, ihat 
the Egyptian, women educate their children, 
■ . itake 
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take care of the household affairs i and Itvtf: 
retired with their families. — Amiable- qualities 
without dbubt, but I do not find any.suchac* 
count in any author who has written on the cus- 
toms and manners of Italy. 

The Theatre is a great resoufce to a stranger 
every where. Here you have excellent Operas^ 
and diverting Comedies, if you uifderstand the 
language sufficiently to enter into their buffoon- 
ery. . Punch is thciheroof the piecej not Har- 
lequin ; his, wit is even of a gi«sser kind. San* 
Carlo (an odd custom, by the, bycj that of calling 
their theatres aUer their Saints) i^the largest 
theatre in Italy after that at Pavma: yet I do 
not believe the :boxes„ during the Carnival, are 
made as muchuse of as at Florence. There it is 
usual to form pai;ties, and sup in them. ; The 
Crand Duke does the same. You go into hia 
box at a certain hour, in your Baulta, widiout a 
mask, where ail who are invited assemble, and 
sup in a room adjoining. Nor have ihe Nea- 
politans the convenient curtain that shuts out 
every intruding eye, and procures the Ftoren-, 
tines a Ute-d-tiie in the midst of a crowded 
theatre. 

It was here^ in the year 1766, I Brst saw the 

Gabrielli, who possessed qualities for the 

Stage that have never been equalled since. Her 

action was -as interesting as her voice was charm-^ 

ing. 
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fog» and both were perfect. Thougli nof a first 
nte beauty, she was handsome enough ; and was 
aofiiable and seducing beyond most of her aer. 
At the first visit I made, having a letter to pre- 
sent ttf her, I thought she squinted a little; at 
ibe next visit, less; and shortly after> I could 
not perceive that she squinted at all. You will 
.suppose she Ws not without admirers i she had. 
-many.— She had a favorite lover besides ; and 
when most in love, she usually aung best : ber 
' desire to please one, was of service to all. She 
would tell ber lover, for she could not always 
distinguish in what part of the theatre be was^ 
llbax when shetouched her necklace, she sung far 
bint, and him- only : ' if within her sJghtj he put 
his hand to his mouth as a' sign- that be under- 
stood ber. It was always her best air, and she 
never ftiled to "sing it divinely. Spoiled by 
idVnirauon, and naturally proud and haughty; 
with difficulty could she suffer the restraint hef 
profession required ; — easy in her circum'stancesj 
she preferred her convenience and ber pleasures 
to any other consideration. When out of hu- 
mour, she- would sing a mezza voce-, — When 
provoked, she would be indisposed, and not- sing- 
at alK In short, she was caprice itself. — The 
old adage — "The bird tkdt can sing and ■wen'i 
sing, muil he madeto sing," was of no avail with* 
ber. Though scjit to prison, she still resistedy 
and 
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" they might make her cry, but they should 
never make her UTkg unless rfie chose iu"— High 
in the esteon of the PvfaJic, she bad great poe^ 
lensions : she knew the value oC her tfikius, and 
rated them accordiogly. 0« be« arrival at 
Viei^a, they were desirous to engage her for i^ms 
Opera, and inquired what were her tenoo. 1'he 
4UQ] she asked was considerably highe^ than. th«y 
iMd.ever ffflid. Prince K— ^ said-™'* Wliy» 
Mademoiselle, it is mono thaathe£ii^>eror giver 
IP a Feld Marec)i>aL!"--T-" £h iitn, Monsiatr le 
Prince," replied Mademoiselle, " qu'ilfasso 
4finc chanitr son Stld Marechal." 

The Italians are passionately fondiof tbe the 
atfes, and though there are many, all are crowds, 
cd' If- was at Naples, that Nsko made bis. firsts 
appearance on a public stage, sometimes as ^ 
Ood, then as a Goddess. Sometimes he woubb 
^present his ^vorite Mistress in a mask made 
V> resemble ber, at which dme he would act the 
part of a woman in labour. The extraordjna^ 
passion of this tyjant for singing and acting Was 
&tal to many of die spectators. None were 
suffered to leave the theatre, though their wants: 
were neve'r so great ; and those who, fatigued or- 
enrmye, could no longer keep their eyes open, 
vere accused and put to death.— Suetonius' 
relates. 
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rdatea, that sam& feigned thtmsehfes deed Uiat 
they might be carried away. 

The King of Naples, like a truly-begotten 
son, passes the greatest part of his^time in field 
diversions t leaves the cares of State to his 
Ministers ( lives familiarly with his people ; atid 
is beloved by all. The Emperor of China, the 
most despotic Sovereign upon earth, i^ adored 
byhis subjects because he is seldom seen : the 
system adopted by this Sovereign can only be 
supported by a character like his own— a cha< 
racter of general benevolence, affability, and 
ease. 

The natural produaions of the country, owing 
to the excessive 'indolence of the people, are not 
made the most- of. Wool and raw silk are ex- 
ported; and return again, made up into stuffs 
and cloths of various kinds. Corn and mac- 
caroni form the chief part of their commerce. 
Silk stockings, soap, tortoise-shell boxes, lava» 
&ddle-strings, and diavolonis, are the principal 
articles of their trade. 

Naples was considered in the time of the 
Romans as the seat of idleness and pleasure^it 
is so still. The streets are crowded, but not, 
like those of the Strand or Cheapside, with the 
hurry of business,— idleness and curiosity are 
the principal motlveg that assemble the muUi- ' 
tude. 
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tiid%. You will s&e them dance, and hear theffl 
sing;~ and might conceive the most favorable 
.opinion of the Neapolitan Government from the 
apparent contentment of the people ;^they owe 
it to other causes — the warmth of their climate^, 
and the fertility of the soil.-^Tht Government 
is the very worst of any. A fellow in lags, who 
is, at this instant contentedly sitdng and jin^ng 
fit my door, reminds me of a story, the oddest iff 
all mortals. Old Huet, told me of a Turk he 
saw at Smyrna. This man, who was sitting at 
^ door of a cdttage singing to Ya&- guitar, had 
once lived in the greatest affluence. Curiosity 
Jed Huet to ask, how it was possible he could 
be cheerful under such a change of tircum- 
siances. " Nothing easier," replied the Turk t 
" I am thankful for the good I have already en- 
joyed! — my cheerfulness renders iny present 
■nisery more supportable.—/ am pleased, anc^ 
God is pleased .- wire I to be angry, God would 
he aagty too," 

I shall only add, that Hotels are numerous* 
and many of them elegant. You will live well, 
and wilt be made to pay for it. You may be at 
' a loss for exercise perhaps. Here art no Public 
Gardens.* Here u no Palais Royal, where 



* The FUla Realc has in some degiet remedied that, 
defect. 
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men of every sort, and women of the worst, daily 
^resort as their different necessities require. But 
should yoiiT time bang heavy upon your bands, 
visit' Caserta ; and while you admire the gran- 
deur of the edifice, you will wonder at the folly 
of the m^ who built a Palace so much too large 
for those who dre to inhabit it. The ruins of 
Faestum,- the island of Procida, Ischia, and 
Gi^Fca, are all pleasant and interesting excur. 
sions: the latter was tjie chosen residence of 
Tiberius, and thelasl scene of the insatiable 
cruelty and lasciviousneas of that monster m 
human shape. 
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LETTER XC. 



SHOULD you be at Naples in the spring of 
tlie year, leave the dull, beaten track of 
youj: countrymen, and visit Sicily ; a country 
favored by Ceres, and celebrated by Poets and 
Historians t whose rural scenes once inspired the 
Sicilian Bard, and whose Cities were not less 
renowned for arts than arms. Here the Ro- 
nciaiis first extended Uieir conquests ; here they 
b^an that war which ended at last in the de- 
straction of Carthage, and was the first step to 
their own ruin. 

At Agrigentum, my good Friend, you must 
not expect ancient hospitality ;-^persons no 
longer wait at thti gates to invite strangers to 
ifieir houses. You' must content yourself with 
iraewmg tbe elegant remains of the best Grecian 
ai^hi^ure. Here once stood the Temple of 
Jupiter, adorned with the famous Statue of that 
Deity by Phidias, and cooaidered as the per. 
CCS fection 
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fection of an art then at its height : it declined 
soon after Alexander. Here Zeuxis, from 
■five beautiful . Nymphs, composed his famous 
Juno. I doubt if there be one beauty now 
remaining. 

Syracuse will remind you of Archimedis; 
of events bordering on romance; of ships lifted 
out of the sea, and dashed against the rocks ; and 
of a whole fleet destroyed by burning glasses. 
It was at the taking of this place by Marcel- 
Lus that extraordinary man lost his life while 
solving a mathematical problem. ' Is it not 
strange there sbould have been no great matbe- 
matician from his time to that of Galileo ?— a 
space of not less than two thousand year^. 

As your age sets fatigue at defiance, I con- 
clude you will not content yourself with the 
lieauties of the plain, but will climb to the top 
of £tna, and see the sun rise from its summiti 
Though I do not think you mad enough to imi- 
tate Empedocles, yet in observing the volcano 
let his fate be a warning to you not to approach 
too iiear. Examine the famous chesnut dei 
Cento Cavallit and. tell me if it be really one tree 
or several. 

Observe the ravages of former earthquakes, 
andirejoice that you belong to a country where 
they arc n«thef felt nor feared." 

What we read of Sylla and Cbaribdis is partly 
poeti- 
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poetical J they are several miles apart : they have 
furnished, however, an excellent moral maxim— 
to avoid either extreme* 

: I unluckily know nothing of those places but 
from report, and can speak of Palermo oiily. 
Ao extraordinary destihy drove me, much against 
my will, out of Tuscany into Sicily : I had no 
choice I Palermo was the place of my destina- 
tion.* Though under such circumstances it did 
not appear in its hest colors, it is but justice to 
own, that Palermo is finely situated at the extre- 
mity of a beautiful bay, and surrounded with 
liigh and picturesque mountains.— A traveller 
who arrives voluntarily, may leave it reluctantly ; 
but compulsion imbitters every thing, 
• Driven by the French invaders out of Tus- 
cany^ and exiled to Palermo, a neutral vessel 
only could transport me thither. I had only 
tiie choice of Danes or Swedes; I chose the 
former, and waS' made to pay according to the 
pressure of the moment, near a thousand crowns. 
, The winds were unfavorable : we had frequent 
storms, and a great deal of bad management. 



• The Frenoh troops took possession of all Tuscany 
twenty-fitUi March, 1799. The Grand Duke was sent 
away the twenty-seventh; and all the English were ordered 
t9 entbtirli aX Leghorn for Pali^mo, 

, , One 
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One nigKt.in panlcukr I most firmly believed 
^at the rotten old Dane -wpuld have fallen id . 
pieces; she laboured and rolled to such a de- 
gree that she seemed at the very last extremity j 
and, to mend the matter, the Cook was at the 
helm, and the Captain- in his bed. There are 
sights at which do description can arrive,— this - 
was one of them. It was confusion itself. 
However, in the midst of the greatest distress, I 
had the satisfaction to find, that as the hope that 
flattered us gave way to the a|^[>arent certainty of 
destruction, the mind became more tranquil, and 
I felt myself perfectly resigned to a fate (as 
much as I dislike drowning) that I thought im- 
possible to avoid.— It requires no great share of 
philosophy to make up our minds to that which 
we think inevitable. — It is the solicitude of our 
&iends ; it is the hope with which our physicians 
flatter us; it is the cordial which sometiniet 
prolongs life without restoring health,— that 
makes a death-bed horrible : like the execution- 
ers of Dami£H* they recal us iq life, that we 
may suffer more deaths than one; Tb?re are 
dangers that we hot only rejoice to have escap^, - 
but are pleased to have encountered. — I wish it 
had been my good fortime to have served in 
Kingsley's Regiment on the glorious Jirst of 
Augustt or in Rodney's ship the no less glo~ 
.rious twelfth 0/ Afril,-~-l should then remember 
with 
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with plea9ur6 the dangers I had passed, and 
should feel an honest pride in the service I had 
done my coutitiy. — In the present instance I 
have nothing to look back to with pleasure. 
Every Port was shut against us, except that to 
which we were destined} and the whqle voyage 
was xinfortunate, a safe arrival only excepted. 
Our Captain, whose chief look out was to steer 
clear of French privateers, was. continually 
alarming us with his dreadful apprehensions. 
He paid less attention to a leak in his ship, 
though our pump was frequently going; and 
I verily believe would rather have seen us 
all go to the bottom, than fall into their hands. 
A leaky ship, without a single Fort that we 
could make to for safety, was an unplea-, 
sant circiuDstance. I questioned the Captain 
about the leak t he said he could not tell where 
it was; they had often searched, but could 
never find it, — that it was of no great conse- - 
quence, but the pump was good Jar nothing. 
This communication, you will allow, was not 
very consolatory; yet it answered one good 
purpose^'i relieved us, in some measwetjrom 
the dread of privateers. My servants, who were 
Catholics, and horridly frightened, were con- 
stantly on their knees. They put me ip mind 
of what FoRBiN, an Admiral in the time of 
Louis XIV., said to his sailors, who in a vio- 
lent 
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lent itorm were recommending themielves to 
every I^int in the Calendar :— ** Courage, jojf 
tads!'* said be, "prayers art good things^r^hd 
Saint Pump is the only Saint that can save us 
now*" 

The town of Palermo is little more than four 
miles in circumFercQce. Its principal beauty is 
derived from two streets perfectly strait,' about a 
mile in length, that cut each other at right angles, 
fr9m the center of which you sec the four gates 
of the City, The Palaces are large, but not 
elegant ; and are most shamefully disgraced by 
paltry shops on the ground floor. This is not 
uncommon in many parts of Italy, though to an 
Englishman it must without doubt appear the 
height of barbarity. Though the Palaces are 
not well furnished, they have mosaic floors. 
The Churches are neither remarkable without 
nor within. It is the population that will sui- 
prise you. In this small compass they reckon 
not less than two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Tbe two principal streets are so crowded that 
eoacbes with difficulty can pass, and more 
coaches are kept than in any town of double 
Its size in Europe. The environs are richly 
adorned witb villas in a style of grandeur and 
magnificence rarely to be met with out of £ng'- 
land. The high and rocky mouWains that sur- 
lound them, have a romantic appearance, and, 
the 
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the first time at least, are seen with pleasnre. 
The climate has little- to recommend it, unless ia 
vriDter. The heat is excessive; the Siroc, which 
comes with a high wind from the south-east, the 
sun seldom making his appearance, is a hot blast ' 
from the coast of Africa that totally enervates 
you. In the month of September they set fire 
to the stubbles for manure, the whole atmosphere 
18 consequently heated, and if the Siroc happens 
at that ume, it is perfecdy intolerable. A friend 
of mine assured. me Fakenheit's thermometer 
rose to one hundred and nineteen degrees : and 
a respectable English Lady, of unquestionable 
veracity, told me, that during the Siroc she was 
called by her servant to see an extraordinaiy 
sight — the lead on her terrace melted by the wind. 
While this horrid wind lasts, no one, who is not 
obliged, ventures out of his house : -the air is 
kept out as much as possible ; not only the win- 
dows are kept closed in every apartment, but 
the window-shutters also; and it is the constant 
employment of the servants to sprinkle water on 
die floor. Luckily it does not last long, and a 
refreshing breeze usually succeeds it. 

"the legislative power is in the Sovereign ; the 
executive, in a Viceroy and thre^ Courts of 
Justice. There is besides a Parliament, con-^ 
sisung of the Clergy, Barons, and Commonality, 
vbich assembles every fourth year by order of 
the 
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the Kin^ -to conBrm- the ancient donatknu (or 
free ffiu), or to grant more. This meeting lasts 
tiaree days, but it is not necessary they should 
follow successively: the majority decide. Twelve 
Deputies are chosen to see their resolutions exe* 
cuted> and meet (me day in the week after- 
wards. It is said die King was about to insist 
on an addiuonal sixty thousand crowns a month ( 
but the necessity that has since obliged htm to 
take refuge in Sicily, and the attachment the 
Falermitans shew to his person, have liberated 
them from this heavy imposition, at least for the 
present. The revenue <^ the King is reckoned 
at two millions and a half of crowns. 

I fear the administration of justice, whether 
civil or criminal, is not without its excepUons. 
Three trials are necessary to render a decision 
final: two years is the shortest period; but 
where obstinacy is bent on its own ruin, there 
are instances of law-suits lasting as long as the 
life of the parues. That you may form an idea 
of the spirit of litigation in this country, you 
sho;uld be told that every &mily has its Procura- 
tore, Avvocaio, and Perpadrone, engaged annu- 
ally, and paid quarterly, whether employed or 
not ; besides which, when they gain a causey and ' 
ie(;over an estate, they receive a whole year's 
income. The rich retain many of each, that 
they may not be employed against them. You 
will 
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will not be surprised, thbreforCi to bear that not 
Jess than t\any thousand lawyers gain a liveli- 
hood at Paienno.-— The most probable way m 
lessen the number of taw-suits^ would' be to 
lessen Hie number of lawyers ; these gentlemen 
inust eat, and they have nothing else to feed 
upon. 

The criminal law of this country has an insu- 
perable defect.— No sentence of death can be 
passed on a criminal unless he confesses his 
guilt : it is true, that to oblige him to this, he ,ii 
kept forty days closely conBned on bread and 
water, — but when he can resist that inconveni- 
ency, he has no other punishment. ' 

When a criminal is condemned to die, be i* 
allowed three days to prepare himself. During 
this time he is constantly attended by two Priests, 
and two Noblemen of a religious company, who 
make this ceremony an act of devotion. They 
not only administer every spiritual comfort, but 
indulge the prisoner in whatever he desires, and 
defray the expence themselves. Hanging is ad- 
mirably performed at Palermo, and the criminal 
is sent out of the world, not only expeditiously, 
but to all appearance with as litde bodily suffer- 
ing as possible. Though my natural feelings 
incline me to avoid all scenes of misery, curio- 
sity led me, for the first time in my life, to see 
aa execuuon of tlus kind. The ceremony was 
awful. 
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awfid, but the suffering was short,— ^th6 prisoner 
no sooner mounted the ladder than he was 
ttirned oW, and at the same instant one execu- 
tioner leapt on his shoulders, and another hung 
at his waist, till he expired. I doubt if any 
natural death, the apoplexy excepted, is attended 
with so little pain. If the object of punishment 
be the removal of a criminal, surely it had better 
be performed in private ;^if il be to deter others 
by example, it should be rendered as horrible as 
possible. . This certainly had not that eiFect ; 
and were 1 to be hanged, I should wish it to bt 
performed at Palermo— thou^ I bad rather live 
any where else. « 

The Police of the City is intrusted to a Noble- 
nan of high rank, W'ho takes the title of Capi- 
ianoyand is considered as the head of the Nobi- 
lity. His Court possesses all the rights of the 
great criminal Court with regard to the trial and 
condemnation of criminals, even to death itself. 
This office. is usually continued two years, at the 
end of which the Capitano succeeds to the Prae- 
torship. I heard of few robberies, and no 
murders, during my three months residence at 
Palermo. 

The Community, or Senate, consists of the 
Prietor (Mayor), six Senators, and the SincUx,- 
or Prpcuratore del Publico j all are noble. 
These have the superintendaace of the markets. 
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as well with regard to thjc quality, as to the price 
whicTi they fix tbethselves. The Bank.'Hospi-i 
tal, Monte di Piet^. the buildings, and the streets^ 
mre under tfaeir inspection, and the Officers be- 
longing to each are appointed by them. The 
,three Judges that compose the Criminal Court 
of the Capitano, serve also for this of the Praetor, 
vhere such civil causes are tried as appertain to ' 
him and the Senate. 

. I observed fewer beggars, notwithstanding the 
astonislang population. of Palermo, thiUi'at Flo-^ 
icDoejito which ^.Albergo del Poviri may in 
fome' degree contribute. This imonenBe build. 
log i^ divided into'two equal parts, cme ^f Which 
is fot the poor who cannot maintain themselves ; 
the other, which is for foundlings, girls cmly, is 
a silk manufactory, worthy the notice of a thi- 
vdler. • They are allowed a small propoTtion of 
what they earn; and when tbey marry, receive a 
dower of 'fifteen ounces. They are not suffered 
to go out, n6r are they- very weU kept at home. 
Three daiys-in the week they are allowed halfd 
pound of naeat ; the other four they must con- 
tent themselves, as tbey can, with a thin soiipi 
and bread and ofacesaordy. 
' The ceAimcBce x>fi.Palermo consists chiefly of 
com, oil, wiDe,v;rice, ' 'manna, sommaccb, soda, 
silk, sulphur, salt, cotton, amber, and coral; 
You know Sicily, in the tinae of ancieiit Rome; 
was 
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was considered as the Granary tif the Republic t 
it still supplies a great part oi Italy. Three 
sacks for one is dcetoed sufficient to answer the 
purposes of secd^ and home consmnption t on 
An average they make from eight to ten ; thejr 
have consequently much to dispose of. The 
quality.of the grain I saw was much inferior to 
that of Tuscany. The corn is trod out by 
oxen or horses in the open airi~it is there win- 
nowed by the wind, and kept afterwaids, when 
they have no granaries^ .in pits under ground. 
In some parts I observe they sow vbeai evttf 
other year ( in others they take a crop of bcani^ 
and thta wheat two years following. Grass 
comes of itself. Oats are little sowed. The 
ancienu fed dieir horses with barley instead of 
OBts ;„ it is still the custom both here and at 
Naples,: it is given them morning and evening* 
' and, as it is heating, they have a feed of bran 
and herbs in the middle of the day. The farm* 
asi let as in England, which they prefer^ not 
without reason I believe, to theTu^can inaoner. 
Many plants are peculiar to thu isbmd, and 
little known to the rest of Europe. . The st^r 
cane is one of them. You who have concerns 
in America, where you have never been, may 
here make yourself acquainted with a plant frcHii 
which you derive the principal part of your in- 
come. The Papyrus is also worthy your in- 
quiry ; 
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i]iUTy: it is a kind of reed which split into tfaiti 
pieces, and joined together with a kind of guoi, 
forms a bard smooth substance, on which the 
ancients wrote. Our paper, though made from 
rags, has taken its name : it is all that now re^ 
' mains to 'remind us of that ancient manufactory-. 
Parchment !w4s its iinmediate successor^ and from 
its superior quality ia likely to remain for ever. 
The Herculaneum manuscripts are on Papyrus. 
, Manna is produced in the mondis of July aad 
August £rota a tree ^led Frasino. The Pis. 
taccio Nut is'CommoB here : it is repocted of this 
ttee that the female only hwrs fruii^ and then 
only viien the male is near.. The Liquorizia is 
a shrub, the root of which is the stick liquicaioe 
we used to eat at school. The Sommacco is 
used by the. tanners. The Soda is a kind of 
grass, of which they make glass and soap. The 
leaves of the Falma Silvestris are twisted when 
dry, and make seats for chairs. Sec; and of the 
Aloe, which grows here to'a considerable height, 
and whose hloom is beautiful, they make a thread 
much stronger than our pack-thread : the leaves 
of this tree being long and prickly, serve also as 
a fence against cattle. Fichi d*India, besides 
being good to eat, are also an excellent fence; 
the leaves are very large and very pricklyj 
and so close that they admit of no passage through 
them— both are evergreens. They have also 
the 
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the cotton ttte: but one of the most reniarkable 
plants is la Musa, the leaves are of an extraor- 
dEnaiy size, and the (ruit is in great estimation. 
The arcmiatic bet-bs tender the honey famous^ 
and I am told, that at Mazara they carry their 
bees in the night many mites disunt, during the 
summer mftnths, to feed on the wild thyme, which 
is there in the greatest abundance. The h«lges 
near Palermo are adorned with a red flower of 
peculiar elegance— the Laurier Rose. 

Though my stay at Palermo was short, though 
I associated but little with the inhabitants, yet 
you will still expect some account of thdr cus- 
toms and manners. It shall be i^e subject of 
anodier letters 
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LETTER XCl. 



1 SHALL begin with th6 wttOicn. Marriage 
dowers are higher here than in Tuscany, and 
pin-money has no fixed rule, but is more or less> 
according to the income of the husband. Wivei 
are better treated than in Italy. In ancient 
Rome, the wife, at her entrance into the house 
of her husband, was presented with all the keys 
except that of the cellar, which, as she was pro- 
hibited the use of .wine, he prudently kept him- 
self. — In modern Rome they are not intrusted 
with any keys at all. Here they are better 
treated :— they not only can inherit — not only 
have a monthly allowance, sufficient to supply 
every necessary want, but are intrusted with the 
internal management of the family, as in Eng- 
land. 

Education is as usual, a College or an Abbe 
for the boys, both bad ; and a Convent for the 
girls. The Monastic life is particularly encou- 

vo^. II. BD raged, iv 
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■ raged, and Nuns enjoy a degree of liberty at 
Palermo unheard oF in any-othet-couiilry. Th^ 
not only may go out oF tjie Convent four days in 
the year, at their own choice, but have their villas, 
■where they reside a month at a lime. They have 
windows they can look out of; they have ter- 
races where they take the air, and enjoy the 
prospect; and, in one respect, these Vestal Vir- 
gins are better treated than thpse of ancient 
Rome, — they have not a similar punishment for 
incontinency : nor will you any longer pity them 
vhen you are told, that they may quit the veil if 
diey can prove it was taken against their will, and 
ih,e effect of obedience only. — We should rather 
pity ourselves, for if they are sincere in their 
professions, surely the love of God Is more 
likely to render them happy and contented, than 
the love of man, 

Cavalier Serventes are not compatible with 
Sicilian jealousy ; nor are love's mysteries pub- 
licly revealed to profane eyes, as in most parts 
of Italy. If the fine ladies intrigue, they in- 
trigue at least with decency ; and many affect a 
virtue that have it not. They keep lafe hours, 
and gamble immoderately, the women as well as 
the men; 

Princes are numerous, both here and at Na- 
ples. Their tides are for the most part expres- 
sive of some quality, and have one advantage 
over 
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over ours— diey sound well. Clanhrazil, if I 
mistake not^ is an English title.— What an un- 
faarmontous sound is that, compared to Campo- 
florido, Leon-forte> Villa-ermosa, Castel di 
Mirto, and others • of the Nobility of this 
couhtry ! 

The Palermitans live much at their ease on 
ah income of four thousand crowns. There is,' 
however, a great inequality, and some families 
are immensely rich. All that can afford it, pass 
the months of May and October in the country^ 
and their villas are in a ^tyle of neatness and 
magnificence tittle seen in Italy. Of their hos- 
pitality I can give no account: the discontent 
with which I staid, and a determined resolution 
to depart at the first opportunity, prevented me 
from forming any intimacy. As to their lan- 
guage, though it is Italian, it is not easily under- 
stood, and they have expressions totally unintel- 
ligible to a foreigner. In a letter from Siena I 
mentioned certain abbreviations in use among 
•the Italians; — here they are still more extraor- 
dinary. Agata, Concette, which they call 
Agatuzzat Concettiaza, as well as others ending 
in ta, are all indiscriminately called tazza. The 
men have their diminutives also : Nicolo they 
call Co Co, Salvatore, which they pronounce 
Sahature^ Ta Tu. In short, an Italian cannot 
always understand a Sici^. 

una P^b- 
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Public diversions are not famous at Palermo. 
They have two Theatres, an Opera and a Co- 
medy, but both were very indifferent. They 
have a Cassino, and Assemblies, to which fo- 
'reigners, when once known, are readily admitted. 
The inhabitants live chiefly in the open air (I can 
speak of the summer only). The two principal 
streets, and the doors of the coffee-houses, are 
crowded in the day ; but the Marino is the prin- 
cipal ' rendezvous at midnight. A Concert is 
performed there every night at the expence of 
Government. There they, assemble, chiefly in 
couples, to enjoy the ' freshneiss of the night air 
by the sea side, and indulge in those familiarities 
that darkness is ever a friend to. It is probably 
this taste for nocturnal rambles that ha; rendered 
the Sicilians so famous for illuminauons and fire- 
works: the former are only surpassed by the 
lUuminara at Pisa; the latter, by the Girandola 
at Rome. 

The Flora* is die only public walk. This 
. Galdeni though small, is pleasant. Fresh ait 
and sweet smells are never more acceptable than 
at Palermo. Arbours of lemon trees affoni a 
constant shade in summer, and might encourage 
you, as they sufficiently denote the mildness of 



• Flora is the common name for every garden. 

. , . the. 
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thfc climate^ to pass a winter among them. A 
Botanic Garden is annexed, where you notonly 
see the most curious productions of Sicily, but 
many exotics seldom, to be met with in other 
countries. 

The Corso is at the Marino. The equipages 
are not elegant: and the horses, though well 
made and full of spirit, are very small. The 
Marina, considered as a Corso, is much too 
short for the carriages that regularly assemble 
there ; but the prospect is delightful. The Bay 
of Palermo is always beautiful, and was parti- _ 
cularly interesting when I saw it,— an English 
' fleet, THE Heroks Of the NitE, being all of 
. them at anchor there. 

The fish at Palermo ii excellent, and of various 
kinds. The Tunny and the Sword-hsh are much 
esteemed, and are both of them a most excellent 
substitute for (lesh on a maigre day : you should 
see the former caught; the \»hole process is 
curious and enteruining. Butchers' meat is but 
indiflerent ; you must entirely fbrgetj my good 
Sir, the Roast Beef of Old England, for they 
have neither jacks nor chimneys. In many 
families the cookery is on a table, and the 
kitchen any where. Fruit, oranges excepted, is 
in general bad ; and ices, which form one of the 
chief comforts of a hot country,' are here abomi- 
nable i they are swecteaed with manna, instead 

of 
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of sugars Accommodation at the inns is so baj 
that you should order your Banker to provide 
you a lodging before you arrive. 

The Fete of Santa RosaUa, the fifteenth of 
July, is the great Festival at Palermo, and the 
time, without doubt; that the town a|^ears to 
the greatest advantage, I was out of luck ; it 
was put off on account of the absence of the 
King till his return. I saw the preparations 
only, which were truly magnificent ; for the FSte 
itself, I must refer you to Brydone. If you 
have a day to spare, visit the Saint. You may 
go in your carriage to the foot of the mountain, 
and must be contented to ride on a jackass after- 
wards. On one side you have an admirable 
view of the town and the villas that surround itj 
arid on the other, an extensive view of the sea. 
Santa Rosalia is the Tutelary Saint of Paler- 
mo ; her Statue is placed in the Grotto on the 
top of the mountain, where her bones were first 
discovered in the year 1624. Hither the good 
Catholics of all ranks occasionally resort oiit of 
devotion 1 and hither the incredulous, like your- 
self, come out of curiosity. The fine ladies are 
carried in sedan chairs. 

Should you visit td Bagaria, you will be not 

a little astonished at, the very extraordinary and 

particular taste of Prince Palaoon ia.— I shall 

npt attempt to describe it. Jl Collt is another 

fashion- 
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fashionable drive that will repay your trouble 
with the beauties of its situation, and elegance of 
the villas iliat surround it. Monreale, about five 
miles distant, should also be seen, if you have 
iime to spare. 

I .have ooly one more excursion to propose to 
you, — a visit to the Capuchins* Convent, where 
ithey h^ve carried the art of pickling and preser- 
ving to the greatest perfection,— and where the 
inhabitants of Palermo wisely retire afur thty 
fire, dead. — The Figures stand all erect, skin and 
bone. .After the first months are passed, they 
shew no alteration : and hither their friends and 
relations occasionally come to visit them. It i,« 
not a pleasant sight, but may be an useful lesson : 
and, to put y<ju out of conceit with vanity, I can 
assure you, that a person lately dead, whom my 
.Conductor pointed out as one of the handsomest 
young men of Palermo, was, in the opinion of 
• .every parson present, the most ugly, .jnd most 
di^ufliing figure there.— So much fpr the.deaifj 
a word or two more concerning the Itving^ dnd 
I have done. 

Physicians gain less than the Lawyers at Pa- ' 
lermo : they are paid but four tarins a day (not 
quite eighteen pence English), and make two 
visits for it; at the second, they receive their 
fee. Barbers let blood, and are paid a third 
more than the Physician. 1 saw a remarkable 
. . instance 
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instance of longevity in a labouring man/ '.Hi 
was ninety-five years of age: lie walked upright, 
had almost all his teethj and at tiinety-two letfais 
hair grow. ■ He drank no wine; and when in- 
disposed, used no other remedy than a "strict 
diet and' warm water. His father lived to one 
hundred and five. ' ' ' 

The women of faler-nio are not in general 
liandsome, though the Monte tcon?, a LSdy re- 
tired into a Convent, is a celebrated beauty'; 
and if you can see her before the Capuchins lay 
their hands on her, you will see her. with plea- 
sure. 'Were I to judge of the men by the Gen- 
tleman in whose house I lodged, I should 'say 
they are well bred and well informed; but as I 
know full well how erroneous such general sup- 
positions are, I shall content myself with declar- 
ing, that the person I knew best is one of the 
most amiable men I ever met with ; and I should 
esteem myself happy to meet him again in any 
'other place.— I left Palermo with pleasure j but 
I left him vfith re^et, ' 
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LETTER XCII. 



T RETURNED to/^ome yesterday from Ma- 
-^ pies. I shall repose myself for a few days, 
and then pursue my journey to England by the 
usual and beaten tract of other Travellers. . I 
'found a large packet of letters at my Banker's. 
. "Two from you. The last without any date. 
Another time, remember that Augustus dated 
his letters to a minute. It is not without its use, 
and is sometimes necessary. Your question' 
concerning TassO and Ario'sto, is not easily 
answered. Had you Asked Svhich is the better 
Poet, it would be ridiculous in a foreigner to 
pretend to decide on nn affair which has puzzled 
the best wits of Italy ; and even to this day, to 
the great honor of that country, remains unde- 
cided. But as you ask which I like best, it is a 
mere m^ter of opinion, and I have no difficulty 
in answering you. 2 shall tell you then, that as 
i book of amusement, to open in any pan, read 
ahu. 
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a humourous story, or beautiful description, and 
lay it down again, I prefer Ariosto ; but as an 
£pic Poem, to read seriously and attentively^, 
from one end to the other, I meet with fewer 
interruptions, and less to condemn in Tasso. 

I see plainly that you bayeread BarettI. 
You need hot, however, place greater confidence 
in him than me. He writes with prejudice, 
and Jn.moreinstancefttbftH one, has endeavoured 
to mislead. With regard to Italian gallantry, it > 
is. certain we differ tnucb< The qu^tton is, 
lifJlich .comes nearest to the truth? One.argu- 
.inent' which that gentleman uses in favor of 
Cicisbeism is, that as the passions of mf|n, are 
every, where. the same, it is npt to be suppos«J 
that. an'..Italian'busb^d. can l,ook with indif- 
fference.on a rival, the cojinection therefore inust 
be .innocent. However playsibk. this argnment 
i*"fy appear, -^d t^ou^^, without doubt, a bus- 
,band may be founi^ '"h^^e eltact sisuatiton Ba- 
>ETTi describes,^ fcanflo^adnjiit the conclysion 
^e draws, from jt. ,J:^hp}t|d„be;,glad tp know, 
jhow he is to help ts^e^ y/^^n both the men 
,and the women ar^ git against him, arid custom 
into the bargain. I know ,as well as he that the 
.Cavalier. Scrvente is not always.the lover. Age, 
ugliness, , or infirmities, may even render him 
.unsuspected. Sometimes he cpntjnues a friend, 
after he has ceased to loye ; gives the lady her 
liberty. 
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-liberty, and is free himself, but serves her in 
public as he did before. These must be the 
Cavttlieri Servenies that Baretti alludes to. 
The Italians, believe me, are no longer a jealous 
people. Ill a husband it is unpardonable, and 
only tolerated in a Cavalier Servente. I pro. 

sented R , who, to be sure, is monstrously 

ugly, to a Lady whose Cavalier Servente is re- 
markable . for his jealousy. Our-friend was re- 
ceived by him with such uncommon politene^ 
that he has been out of humor ever since, and 
declares he will never enter the house again. 
You may visit a lady for six months widiout 
seeing her husband, and should you meet him 
there by accident, you will probably go out of 
.the house again without suspecting him to be 
the master of it. An Italian husband is the best 
bred and most obliging person imaginable; I 
cannot say so much for a Cavalier Servente. 
That gentleman, though he hates your company, 
wilt never quit it, and had rather lose his dinner 
than leave you alone with his mistress. They, 
sometimes, however, meet with their match.— 
A Lady, the other day, who wanted to speak a 
few words in private to a Gentleman presejit^ 
after various unsuccessful attempts to get rid of 
her Cavalier Servente, who bad the eyes of an 
Argus, hit at last on the following expedient:— 
A child of hers, a boy about three years old, was 
Standing 
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standing by her. All on a sudden, she pretended 
to smell a slink, and bid her Cavalier Servente 
"take him out of the room. The boy declared 
he did not want: " Yeu do / You do !" cried 
"Madam, holding her nose : " Tale him mrf, / 
say, nor'iuffcr him to come in again till he is 
■ smeeter," The Lady then made an appointment 
"with her new acquaintance for the next day. 

' You ask if Italian Ladies are contented with 
one Cavalier Servente ?— JVbi always. Those 
■who are provident have two, otherwise a Lady 
in distress might be calling out. Odd man ! Odd 
man! tike an Irish chairman. It would be 
well, indeed, if some were always within call to 
serve on an emergency; and for the box at the 
theatre, one of straw might answer the purpose 
as well, if not better than any other. 

The ladies pf this country are more remark- 
able for constancy than fidelity. The first study 
IS how to preserve their Cavalier Servente j the 
next, how to deceive hina. I know a gentle- 
man who has served the same lady thirty years. 
It is not easy to leave off old habits. — The Duke 
of M o D E N A used to say — " yen si, perche oggi ' 
tii?" (If yesterday, why not to-day ?J Thus 
age and^ ugliness steal on unperceiv€d|y ; and 
youth and beauty take their leave without being 
eith«- missed or regretted. Love, it is true, 
should always end in friendship i and so most 
"pro- 
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probably it would, did it die a natural death f 
but how often is it destroyed, eyai in its infancy, 
by deceit or ill asagel— both incompatible with 
that esteem on which true friendship can only be 
- founded. The Carnival, a dangerous time fdr 
Cavalier Serventes, frequently puts a finish to a 
connection that for many months before had' 
been a mutual inconvenience. A celebrated wit 
of the last century said, the circumsunce of his 
whole life that bad given him the greatest plea- 
sure, was " the rustling of a silk gown coming up 
itairs :" zi\A being asked which the next, re- 
plied, " the rustling of the same silk gown going 
down stairs again." Tbehjeofa Cavalier Ser- 
vente is too insipidly uniform to enjoy either of 
these pleasant sensations. 

You ask if women are happier in Italy than 
in any other country ?— Many will suppose them 
?o, as they are more courted by the men.— They 
live besides in the best of climates — have no 
domestic concerns — are mistresses of their own 
persons — go where they will— see whom they 
please — and if they commit a sin, have a conve- 
nient Priest ready to absolve them. These are 
the pleasures of their youthful days ; in their old 
^ge, mapy become devout, and go out of the 
World as contentedly as they lived in it. 

You inquire after your friend R-; — and his 

friend the Countess P-^— . I ani sorry to tell 

you. 
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you, that every thing in that quarter goes on 
worse than ever. An acqu^ntance oF ours 
says—." Let ' a woman alone, and, to the best of 
her undemanding, she ■mill do the worst she can 
Jar herself." So severe a reflection on the sex's 
judgment it would be difficult to credit, had we 
not many instances of its truth. — This amiable 
creature, educated for dcpendance, is never mortf 
at a loss, or so much in danger, as when she act» 
for herself,— The Countess, the tyrant of ou* 
firiend R— , is become a very slave to B— — . 
The fact is, she now is most in love ; and if ever 
you wish to know of two lovers which it is UiaE 
governs, you have only to observe which loves 

the /f(M(.— The Countess governed R ; 

B now governs her. Our friend, though 

he raves at the conduct of his mistress, loves her 
«Ull — Perfida sed quamvis perfida cara talnen. 
Though I pity him, I do not approve his ctai- 
duct. — Jealousy as frequendy proceeds from 
Vanity, as love; otherwise we should redouble 
our attendons to regain the aflecdons of a mis* 
tress, mstead trf taking the readiest ipeans to 
render ourselves disagreeable. Foi: three whole 
days R— — has thought fit to absent himself 
out of jealousy ;*— two had been one too many. 
—It has taught the Lady what, before that time,^ 
ahe could not have believed — that he is no 
longer necessary to her baK>iaM». The Goub^ 
tesf 
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less is no novice: she bas heard " qu'un clort 
chasse I'autre;" and an artful Italian, who is far 

,from handsome (men of intrigue, in general, are 
inore ihdebted^to art' than nature), has stepped" 
in, and our friend is discarded. It is said, " que 
Us ahsens ont toujours tort;" — a remark never 
more true than in affairs of love. — He who 

. wishes to make up a quarrel, let him not put it 
off too long. 

With regard to your young friend L -, be 

is in less danger than you seem to think. - It is 
true, that he is foolishly fond of a Roman girl, 
beaudful as an angel, but poorer than a church- 
mouse; and very possibly, had he it in his power 
at the present moment, would willingly marry her. - 
I hear he sets out to-morrow for Naples. He 
has not consulted me about his departure; — he 
is perfectly right not to ask the opinion of an- 
other, when he is determined to follow his own. 
However, let him but leave Rome, and I have 
np doubt that he will forget her before he re- 
turns J or at least will so far recover his right 
senses by a long absence, that he will be sur- 
prised at his own folly. Men allow themselves 
too great a latitude in love affairs, and women 
are too credulous. 2 have no more faith in a 
lover's vows, than in a sick man's dreams. A 
neighbour of mine, in Dorsetshire, received a 
letter from his soDj who was (hen in America, to 
ask- 
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ask his consent to marry a woman he had fallen 
in love with j and, as usual in such cases^ assured 
fajs father was the onlj woman upon earth that 

' could mak^e him happy. As the match was an 
imprudent one in point of interest, some time 
was taken to consider of it ; but before the father 

, could write an answer, a second letter came" 
from his son, to infonn him that h$ had married 
another woman. 
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LETTER XCIII. 



IF you made Siena a visit during your resU 
dence at Florence, and came afterwards to 
Rome by Perugia, without doubt you will return 
by the way of Loretto : a place so famous, the 
long wished-for object of many a bare-footed 
•Pilgtim, you may be glad to see, whatever be 
your indifference about the Lady herself. None 
of the towns on this road will detain you long, 
though in some are remains of antiquity that 
deserve attention j and in others. Pictures that 
an admirer of painting may see with pleasure. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Rome 
is a desart when compared with Naples or Tus- 
cany. Agriculture is not encouraged, and much 
of the land lies untitled ; for the husbandman is 
ever sparing of his labor when not permitted to 
make the most of its produce. A Ccmmercio 
' Lihero, under proper restrictions, is necessary to 
tultivation ; and exportation is good policy, 
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%.when abundance renders the value of the com- 
modity below the fair and honest price between 
man and man. There is a price in every coun- 

. try that the laborer can afford to pay; bread, 
the first necessary of lif^ should never exceed 
it : but tke advantage of a good season should be 
in favor of the cultivator, whom a storm may 
injure, or a blight ruin. Were the Sovereign of 
a little State to keep in his own granaries a suf- 
ficient quantity of com to prevent an artificial 
scarcity, he might permit exportation without 
danger ; he would improve his country, enrich 
his subjects, and be truly the Father of his 
People. 

Civita Castellana is the first town on the An- 
. cona road deserving of notice. Souie l^U you 
it is the ancietit Veia ; others think it Fescen- 
nium, wl^ere Camillus gave that amiable in- 
stance of honor and generosity. Is it not ex- 
traordinary that Veia, which, like another Troy, 
withstood a ten years' siege, should be.so com- 
pletely' annihilated that antiquarians ' are not 
agreed on the spot on which it stood. , 

Nami was the country of Nerv a. This town, 
strongly fortified by nature, was of- considerable 
importance in the time of ancient Rome. You 
may visit, if you have time, the remains of an 
ancient bridge of Augustus. 
_ Temi wiis thp cwinlry of Tacitus, Here 
also 
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also are some remains of antiquity ; but tTie 
principal object is the Cascade some miles dis- 
. tant from tbe town. The river Velino falls two 
hundred and fifty feet perpendicular into the 
Nera. Tbe rocks on whicb it falls gready con- 
tribute to the picturesque beauty of a scene 
which pencils have faintly imitated, but no pen 
can describe. Between Terni and Spoletto you 
pass the Somma, the highest of the Apennines. 
For the ascent, which is both very long and very 
steep, you must take oxen. 

Spoletto, the Capital of Umbria, is famous for 
having resisted the victorious army of Hanni- 
bal after the battle of Trasymene. '* Hannibal 
Kiesis ad Trasimenum Romanis, urhem Romaftt 
infenso agmtne p^Uns, Spoleto magna suorum 
clade repuhus, insigni Jkgd porta nomen fecit." 
Porta Fugd, the name of an ancient gate, now 
in the middle of tbe town, adorned with' such an 
insciiption, does infinite honor to so inconsider- 
ablea place. 

Between Spoletto and Foligno you pass tbe 
ancient CHtumnus, once famous for the wbit6 
cattle that fed on its banks, and were sacrificed 
Bt the Roman triumphs. On this road is an 
ancient Temple, At Foligno see the Cupola 
of Bramante, and the famous Picture by K.A- 

PMAEL. 

Tolentino and Macerata possess nodiing, X 
s s a ' bc- 
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believe, that need stop your progress. Would 
you amuse an idle hour at the expence of super- 
stition, read the History of the Lady of Loretto. 
I have neither- time nor patience to relate the 
miraculous travels of the Santa Cata, which, like 
a balloon, flew through the air — from Nazareth 
to Dalmatia, and from thence to Loretto, in the 
year 1294 ; nor shall I pretend to describe the 
treasures it contains : — the Virgin, her Gown, 
and her Porringer, are all objects of venera- 
tion. The town is not more than three miles 
from the seaj nor do I think a less miracle than 
that which, brought the Lady hither, could save 
her on a sudden and unexpected attack from her 
enemies, die Infidels. The Temple of Apollo 
at Delphos, once famous for the treasures it con- 
tained, was pillaged: it is wonderful how this 
has escaped. It is true, all who enter armed are 
excommunicated; but I fear those who enter 
with evil intentions, pay little regard to excom- 
munication. I was concerned to think of this 
useless treasure, and see so many bare-footed, 
miserable wretches that surrounded it.— Her 
rival, Notre Dame des Hermities, in Switzerland, 
is Said to receive, one year with another, not less 
than a hundred thousand pilgrims. There also 
is the tempting invitation of a promised absolu- 
tion for 'every sin. Crucifixes, Madonnas, Co- 
ronas, &c. &c. are the. chief twde of Loretto, 
arid 
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and you ■will do well to make a provision of 
them for your Catholic friends in England. 

At Ancona visit tiie Port, and admire a tri- 
umphal arch which, though robbed of its orna- 
ments, will be approached with reverence for 
' -tlie sake of Tkajan, to whose memory it was 
erected. 

Senigaglia is famous for an annual Fair in the 
month of July. Hither Italian merchants come ' 
firOTa all parts of Italy to dispose of their mer- 
chandize; and idlers assemble to partake of the 
merriment of a fair which lasts a fortnight, and 
of an Opera that is sometimes excellent. 

Fano is so called from a Temple of Fortune 
that formerly stood there. Here you see a Tri- 
umphal Arch said to be of the time of Aj;gus- 
TUs : and not far distant from the town is the 
river Metaurus, near to whose banks Asdrabal, 
brother to Hannibal, was killed, and his 
whole army destroyed. This battle was of the 
utmost consequence to Rome, and probably 
saved her from the ruin with which she was 
threatened. 

In the neighbourhood of Pesaro is a little 
Republic, which took its name from San Ma- 
rino, a famous Hermit of Dalmatia, who 
choosing this mountain for his habitation, drew^ 
together a great number of people, and formed 
a Republic which has already lasted upwards of 
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one thousand one hundred years. I know no 
Republic so likely to last for ever. — Luxury 
and expence, which weakened, and at length 
destroyed, the Commonwealths of Athens and of 
Rome, are little to be feaied by these moun- 
taineers : nor are they in danger, like modern 
Republics, from the jealousy of their neigh- 
bours, that can neither dread their power, nor 
envy their possessions ; the whole territory is not 
more than two leagues in diameter, and contains 
about five thousand inhabitants. 

Rimini was the Capital of Cisalpine Gaul i is 
older than Rome, and was once its rival in 
power. Here are some remains of the Amphi- 
theatre, and of the Pharos of the ancient Port, 
now at least a mile distant from the sea. The 
Triumphal Arch, erected by T i b b ii i u s in honor 
ofAucusTus, is worth your seeing; and the 
Bridge of Marble built by Augustus, is one of 
the most handsome, and best preserved, of anti- 
quity. In the Square is an antique pedestal, 
from whence they pretend that Caesar haran- 
gued his soldiers, after he had passed theRuhi- 
con. Rimini was the ancient Ariminum, the 
first town C^sAK took on his march to Rome. 
Here ended' the Flaminian way, and the Emilian 
began. Arezzo and Rimini were the two prin- 
cipal posts that defended the Roman State. 

In the neighbourhood of Rimini, two women 
who 
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vho kept a public-house at the time of tbe 
famine in the sixteenth century^ killed the tra- 
vellen who slept there, and fed on their bodies. 
They bad already killed seventeen; the eigh- 
teenth was lucky enough to awake at the very 
instant they were going to murder him. He 
made them confess tbe number they had thus 
killed apd eaten, and afterwards ;lew them 
both. 

Ravenna, while Rome flourished, waa one of 
the best Ports in the Adriatic ; but since its dc- 
clinej tbe sea has scornfully retired some miles 
distant. A strong situation in the midst of 
marshes, rendered this City so formidaUe that 
it rivalled even Rome itself. The pusillanimous 
HoHORius, who would have made a beuer 
Friar than Emperor, here hid bis dastard bead ; 
and, during the wars of BELiSARius,Ravenna 
was considered of the first consequence. It was ' 
the residence of the Gothic Kings. Theodoric, 
a respectable character, worthy of better tknes j 
whose greater love of the arts, and greater en- 
couragement of learned men, might sl^ame many 
modern Princ-es, died and was buried here. His 
tomb is still remaining. Here the divine Dantk 
' breathed his last, having been banished his coun- 
try for his steadiness to the Bianchi party, 
whose cause he had espoused. From hence you 
have 
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have seven posts and a half to Chiozza, where 
you may embark for Venice. 

From Bologna to Venice you may go various 
ways. Lovers of painting prefer the road to 
Fcrrara by Cento,"'on account of the Pictures of 
GuERciKO, who was bom there. Economists 
embark at Bologna, or even at Ponle di Laga 
Oscaro, and save much expence and trouble. 

Should you visit Ferrara, remember it was 
the residence of Ariosto, and the prison 
of TAssoj-r-tbat it whs a place of conse- 
quence under the ancient Dukes, miserable as it 
is at present in the hands of the Church. The 
town, though large, does not contain thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants: and of late years has been 
'more famous for sword-blade's and fencing-mas- 
ters, than for genius or learning. Guabini 
was also of Ferrara; cotemporary with Tasso, 
copier of the Aminta, and rival in more ways 
than one. 

On the road from Rimini to Bologna there is 
little to remark, and, I believe, nothing to 
detain you. You pass the Rubicon, which 
some think the Pisatello; if so, the famous 
Rubicon, boundary of the Cisalpine Gaul, 
whose waters it was death to pass at the bead of 
iin army without the consent of the Senate ; and 
e^ whose bank the intrepid C^sak stopped and 
besi- 
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hesitate^ before he plunged his country into the . 
horrors of a civil war ; is now become a trifling 
insignificant stream, easily passed, and little 
noticed. 

Cessna is famous at the. present moment for 
the birth of Pope Pio VI. j — a short-lived 
honor. — It is not ' with Popes, as it is with 
Poets ; nor do we see cities contend for the 
honor of having given them birth after they art 
dead. 

Faenza is famous for its earthenware, and for 
having given its name (Fayence) to that kind of 
porcelain in France; — a name that will probably 
last when that of Brascki shall be forgotten. 
My next shall be from Venice, 
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LETTER XCIV. 



VENICE, thougb one of the most floiinsh> 
ing cities in Italy, is far fr<Hn being the 
most ancient. A parcel of little Islands in the 
Adriatic Gulph^ secure in their insignificatccy, 
and difEcult of access, tempted sonie fugitives 
frorn Padua to take refuge diere when the furious 
Attila, Flagellum Dei, over-ran the rest of 
Italy. Such was the obscure beginnings of this 
famous Republic ; who, from fishermen, became 
merchants; increased in wealth; increased in 
fame ; and, notwithstanding every effort of their 
Genoese rivals, became the first maritime power 
in the world. TheCity of Adria, an Etruscan 
colony, in possession of an excellent Port in that 
sea, to which it had given its name, submitted, 
in the beginning of the tenth century, to the 
superior force of a new rival, and was entirely 
destroyed. The Crusades, those most detestable 
of all wars, where a host of fanatics jnade a merit 

of 
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of tbe murders they committed, as if it were 
possible the Di'vinity could be pleased at the 
destruction of his creatures; — the Crusades, 
which in the eleventh century were the ruin of 
many Powers in EuropCj were of infinite service 
to the Venetians. They, jointly with the Geno. 
ese, transported these bigoted fools to their de- 
struction, and filled their own coffers. As their 
commerce increased, their conquests extended^ 
and the power of the Venetian State was acknow- 
ledged from Istria to the very center of the 
Archipelago. On the Continent the neighbour- 
ing cities^ inferior in wealth, unequal in force, 
submitted one after another to this rising State^ 
whose dominion extended itself, on every side, 
though the jealousy of other Princes did hot 
always permit her to retain the conquests she 
had made. The neutrality the Venetians at 
present observe in the disputes of Europe, are 
the surest means to preserve the valuable pos- 
sessions they ■ so rapidly acquired, 4nd to con- 
tinue the blessings of peace, which they have so 
long enjoyed. 

The town of Venice will surprise you, but 
not please you long. A man of an active turn 
cannot live contented where he can take no 
exercise :— where a horse is as great a curiosity 
as a camel, and a coach as great a rarity as a 
balloon j-— where his only equipage is a covered 
boa^ 
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boat, disma! as a hf^rse ;*■ and where, if be 
trusts to his legs, he risks at every instant falling- 
into the sea. In short, no animal that is not 
web-footed, can enjoy itself long at Venice. I , 
must also add, that the .climate is not the most 
temperate of Italy ; the air not the most -whole- 
some, and the water execrable : — that you can 
have no society with the Venetian Nobility, if 
you frequent a Foreign Minister: thit your 
steps are watched — your conversation repeated t 
and though your person be not in danger if you 
have common sense, and common discretion ; 
yet I confess that nothing less than being an ■ 
Inquisitor of Stale myself would satisfy me in a 
country where the person of'every man is at his 
mercy without controul : — nor can property be 
said to be secure where justice is not impartially 
administered. . This is not a favorable descrip- 
tion j— the worst side of the medal lay upper- 
most i let us now reverse it. 

The Pictures of Canaletti give no bad 
idea of the appearance of Venice. The Canals, 
the Bridges, the Gondolas, and the Palaces, are- 
nearly as they are there represented, and at first 
sight strike a traveller with astonishment and 



• Gondplas are painted black, and covered with black 
cloth. 
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admiration.. The stranger who corhes at- the 
Ascension, which is the season of the year most 
favorable at Venice, and passes his ten days 
only, may quit it with regreL He has the~ 
diversions pf a Fair to occupy every idle hour. 
He has the Pictures of Titian, of Tintoret» 
of Paul Veronese, and of other great masters 
of the Venetian School to see : he has the archi- 
tecture of Palladio to admire.* The day of 
the Ascension, the Lord Mayor's show of Ve- 
nice, is as well as any other ridiculous sight that 
draws idle people' together. He may stare at 
the gaudy Bucentaur ; and will laugh at the 
pompous ceremony of the Doge's Nuptials with 
the Adriatic, if he consider the infidelity of the 
Bride. If pleasure be his aim, amusements, 
public and private, court his acceptance.— The- 
atres stand open to receive him, and beauty 
beckons him from her window; He may live 
here with less restraint than in Tuscany : and 
whether he visits a Countess, or a courtesan ; 
whether the visit be long or short, it is equally 
indifferent to the Government of Venice, who 
have more good sense than to meddle in 



•^his artist, as well asCARAVAOGio, was'a common 
l&borer. His superior genius vias cUscovered by accident, 
and ttc was sent to Rome to study, 

mat- . 
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natters which do not concern the welfare of 
the sute. Out of good policy ihey promote 
amusements of every kind, and are never so 
well contented, as when the people are amused. 

The Statesman will be tempted to consider ilie 
nature of a Republic that, from a democracy,: 
' became an aristocracy, and has already lasted 
more than thirteen centuries. He will see a' 
Doge with the trapping erf" Sovereignty, but 
without the power, — a slave ta die Senate, and a 
slave for life ; and will seek in vain for those 
douceurs that ambition holds out to the folly of 
man as a recompence for the sacrifice of his 
liberty. 

In the Gran Consiglio, where the Legislative 
Power resides, 'who elect the Doge, and other 
Magistrates, and out of which body the Senate, 
and the three Great Colleges, are formed. ' In 
the Gran Consiglio, instead of a general assem- 
bly of the Cidzens, he will see a partial assem- 
bly of Nobles only, and a perfect aristocracy. 

In tlie Pregadi, or Senate, to whcnn the Exe-- 
cutivc Power belongs : in the Pieno Collegio, 
who prepare Memorials, &c. &c. for their in- 
spection : in the CoUegio dei dieci, who watch 
over the security of the State, and are respon- 
sible to no one for their actions : in the. persons 
of the three Inquisitors, who, when they think 
fit, caa exert mi5re than dictatorial tyranny : he 
will 
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will see an Oligarchy, as an Italian would say 
'• bella e baona.^' But, whatever be his opinion . 
of the principle^ he will respect at least the finn- 
ness and energy of the Venetian Government ; 
and when they present the Doge to the people 
for their acceptation, will prefer the manly " CU 
vifiacerd" (who will please you), to the more 
hiunble and more dangerous *' Sc vi place" (if 
it 30 please you), of former times. 

In the Senate he will 6nd that two or three per- 
sons, by cluuce words and elegant sentences, 
direct the multitude, and will atknire the force 
<rf' eloquence : and if an enemy to long plead. 
ings, better adapted to mislead than convinced, he 
will admire the wisdom of the Courts of Justice 
which confined each pleader to three quarters of 
an hour.* He will shudder wb?n he sees the De- 
nonzie Segrete, wheix the honor and safely of 
each inhabitant are exposed to the attack of 
authorized and sometimes interested informers ; 
but what respect will he not feel for a Govem- 
tnent who proceed with such lenity and circum- 

" A Gentleman, ifa a cause of great importance, desired 
permission to plead for himself. It was readily granted, 
uid be began his discourse with a compliment on tb« 
Venetian Government ; on their various successes by sea 
arid Und, &c. &c. His sand in the mean time ran out 
before he had said one word for bimKlf, and he lost his 
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spection, that the innocent man has nothing to 
fear ? He will be- astonished at a Police where 
ten Senators, without the support of a single 
soldier, keep in order one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. If despotic, and at the 
same time timid, — if he tremble while he 
punisheS] he will approve the short duration of 
at) office on which perhaps their personal secu- 
rity principally depends; If his principles be 
Republican, be will wish the people had some 
share in the. Government, and will lament the 
loss of their Tribunes ; but if he be unpreju- 
diced, he will allow that those Repiiblics iiave 
most stability where the people have least influ- 
ence,— The Government of Sparta ouulived 
that of Athens : the Aristocracy of Venice has 
already out-lived the Republic of Rome. The 
people under every Government are more or 
less oppressed. The art of ruling is to keep 
them in good humour ; and in this he will find 
the Venetian rulers more expert than the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany., If he has observed the litUe 
obedience paid to the laws in a neighbouring 
State, owing to their continually varying, he will 
respect a Government where Magistrates are 
appointed to watch over and enforce them : and 
if half poisoned, or half starved; by a Commercio 
Libera, he wilt rejoice that the wisdom of the 
V^oeUan State provides against unwholesome 
food. 
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fobdi ahd unreasonable prices. If he is a m^hd 
to loleration, he will be pleased to sec the Papal 
Power, that Imperiutn in Imperio, which has disi 
tUrbed the peace of more than one Government, . 
controuled by the wisdom of 'the Senate : and if 
he has read of the enormities committed by the 
Holy Inquisition, he will rejoiije at the restraint 
which the humanity of the Venetians has laid 
upon their machinations. Enthusiasts ^ifil] still 
find teligious processions, and sacred music, in 
keep their sensibility awake ; and bigots may see. 
relics that even a Pope might envy : — while the ^ 
modern Frenchman, who has less religion than 
patriotism, will prefer the armour of Henri It 
Grand tp the a/m of Saint Lijke, or body of 
Saint -Mark. 

CiSAR will smile to see a Pope setting his 
foot on the neck of art Emperor ;* and may re- 
flect with pleasure that it is riot probable hfe 
Should ever trample upon another. He who 
has no other* pre-eminence than that which 
chance has given, royal birth, may enjoy a mo-^ 
mentary triumph in a RegataA The timid 
Prince will view wiih envy a City tha't has 
nothing to fear, from a foreign enemy; and the 

* The reprcseatfttion of it, if I mistake not, is at Saint 
Mark'.. 

t Boat-race; a f6te usually given at the arrival of a 
Sovereign Prince. 

vdl, II. Ft pro- 
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provident will take an useful lesson from the 
rebellion of Bajamomte, and prepare against 
internal accidents before they happen. 

The Financier, when he considers the situ- 
ation of Venice, will rejoice that neither army 
nor navy are necessary to defend it ; and will 
compute with pleasure the surplus on the forty 
millions of French livres, supposed to be, th? 
annual revenue of the State;— I say supposed^ 
for it would be unsafe for a stranger to appear 
too busy in the inquiry. 

The Soldier will not lament that the army is 
inconsiderable, when he is told that a Senator is 
to direct its operations : and a Sailor, of whau 
ever other nation he be, may view with pleasure 
an inoffensive arsenal, and an inactive Qeet. 

The prudent Citizen, who looks on a standing 
army with a jealous eye, will applaud the vigi- 
lance of a Police which renders it unnecessary: 
4nd Morality, which ever prefers prevention to 
punishment, will wink, at the means by which it 
is effected. 

The Merchant wilt look -back to the foreign 
trade that once filled the coffers of the State, 
and proudly point out the loss of her conse- 
quence in Europe from the loss of her com- 
merce. 

The American will reflect on the comparative 
strength of the Child and Parent; and draw 
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some inferetices in favor of his own disobe* 
dicnce. 

The Painter may improve his colouring by 
the famous Masters of the Venetian School ; 
and the Sculptor will approach with reverence 
the marble Lion of the Pireum, and the broBzfi 
Horses of the Temple of the Sun. 

'The Musician will see widi satisfaction the 
progress of his favorite art ; and at the Conser- 
vatorios may listen with unusual pleasure to the 
grumbling of a double Bass when played upoa 
by the delicate fingfcrs of a beauty of fifteen. 
- He who follows Mr. Grey's rule — ■" Emt 
qiwdcunque emendum est" will not forget the 
Theriaipie de Venise ; a medicine no femily 
should be without. He may also find books 
unheard of in other parts of Italy.— If he is a 
Bon Vivant, let him buy Cornaro, and profit 
by his abstemiousness. 

The Homme d bonne fortune, half ruined bjr 
his petite maison at Paris, may here find ladies 
who take that expence upon themselves : and 
those fashionable mortals who never go to bed 
till the sun rises, will not be at a loss for com- 
pany in their midnight revels. Those idlers who 
require variety in their amusements, may fre- 
' quently see a Preacher on one side the square, 
and a Mountebank on the other : and the Eco- 
nopiist, when tired of walking, calls a Gondola, 
- T 7 a aud 
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imd his equipage is in every respect as good as 
that of, the richest Senator. 
. The Etourdi may take a lesson of prudence 
from the Gondolier, who wisely looks before 
him as he rows ; and the bashful Lover, when 
shut up with his Mistress in a Gondola^ wilt not 
complain should he find himself in the dark. 
' Those whose limited circumstances do not ad- 
mit of rich apparel, will not be sorry that it is 
prohibited; and those who with difficulty can 
provide any apparel at all, will find their conve- 
nience in a town where, six months out of the 
twelve, they may go in masquerade. The 
Gambler who is ashamed of his profession, and 
may wish to conceal his person, may win or lose 
a fortune in disguise : and Woman, if true that 
she is at heart a rake, may be in raptures with 
a country where she can indulge every caprice 
without censure ; and where a mask covers the. 
l^ush of modesty, should she have any re- 
maining. , 
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LETTER XCV. 



PADUA is twenty-five miles from- Venice. 
From Fusiha you may go by land. If you ' 
go by water, stop and see some of ike beautiful 
villas on the banks of the Brcnta. 

Padua is an ancient City; large, depopulated, 
and melancholy; deploring still the loss of her 
former splendor, and suffering more unwillingly 
perhaps than any other of the Venetian States, 
the oppression of an ungrateful Child that she 
herself had reared. Insignificant as the Paduans 
appear at the present moment, they were once 
famous both in arms and letters : there is no 
longer question of the one, and the othej: is said 
to be on the decline. As for the town itself, 
unless you visit it at the time of the Fair, you 
will think the plague had carried off one half of 
the inhabitants. They have then a good Opera, 
Horse Races, and other diversions. It was the 
ton to drive round the Course on a full gallop 
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in a two- wheeled cabriolet, with a pair of horses 
and a postillion. — r went once; but I neither 
liked my friend's cabriolet, his horses, nor his 
postillion, who kept constantly blowing a German 
posuhom, and made noise enough to frighten 
away a thousand devils. His Running-footman 
also gave me some concern, who was ready to 
sink under the heat and the fatigue. A fat 
Venetian told me he had driven twenty timcj 
round the Course on a full gallop ; — I hope, for 
the sake of humanity, that he told a lie. The 
exercise was more wholesome for his Excellency 
than his Running-footmenj who were reduced to 
skin and bone. 

In the Cathedral, and other churches, arc 
some good pictures. The Madonna by Ghi- 
oTTo belonged to Petrarch, when Canon of 
the Cathedral, to which he bequeathed it as »* 
legacy. In the Church of Arena is a picture of 
Hell by the same Author, for which Dante is 
said tb have given the idea. ' 

Sant' Antonio was of Lisbon, but is buried 
here.— You will be expected to admire his 
miracles. This is not Sant' Antonio del Porco,. 
but Sant' Antonio di Padua, one of the most 
illustrious Saints in Italy, — for whose sake the 
poor beg as regularly in the Venetian State, as 
in Tuscany for the Madonna, and the Qnque 
pia^ht di Jeiit4 
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II Salone ftheTown HallJ is immense. Ac- 
cording to La Lande three hundred feet lon^ 
one hundred wide^ and one hundred high : — it is 
therefore craisiderably bigger than Westminster 
HaU, which has been thought the biggest room in 
Europe. You are shewn the Bust of another 
LucBETfA, who fell a martyr to her chastity. — I 
forget whether this Lady stabbed herself before 
the act was committed, or after. You are also 
shewn a Painting to commemorate an event not 
less wonderful,— a wife who suffered death on 
the tomb of her husband, rather than submit to 
the embraces of a gallant. 

The University is the most ancient in Italy. 
It was once celebrated for the Belles Leitres, 
and has produced many famous men. . If at 
present it be less resorted to by Students, th^ 
town is also less disturbed by the unwarrantable 
excesses they are said to have committed. The 
Specula, from whence you have an extensive 
view of the adjacent country, is well furnished 
with astronomical instruments. A noble Vene- 
tian lately made it a visit; the Professor who 
shewed it him boasted of the goodness of a tele- 
scope he had just received from England, btit 
lamented that the horizon was not clear. — " Not 
clear!" replied his Excellency, "not clear!— 
then why don't you get another from England ?" 
A Venetian of the same cast, who left Venice 
for 
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- for the first time, arrived at Padua by water, and 
ordered a post-horse, but desired " it might io 
a long one, as they were five of them." . ■ 

Paduawas the birth-place of LiVY, that ele- 
gant but too credulous Historian, whose works 
have already out-lived seventeen cetiturics : and 
the residence of Tabtini, that excellent Musi- 
cian, who gave a fuller tone to the fiddle by 
introducing larger strings. He was also, an Au- 

.- thor,— and I fancy not without a share of that 
vildnes^ attributed to his profession,^ for he 
■wrote to a friend of mine at Florence, a man of 
letters, to acquaint him that he had squared the 
circle. Near to that of Livy, is the Portrait of 
Pi etro Apo« e, a Doaor suspected, in the days 
of ignorance, to have been a Magician.— He was 
thought to have possessed the seven liberal aru 
by the means of seven familiar spirits which be 
kept closely corked up in bottles. 
' I remember little of the irade and commerce 
of Padua, except that the cloth is famous. 
Martial (ells us it was not less so in the time 
of the Romans, The castor is excellent. 

From Padua~ to Vicenza are two posts. Vi- 
ceAza flourished in the early days of the Roman 
Republic ; was plundered, with the other towns 
of Italy, by the Goths and Lombards ; and, like 
. them, was successively a victim to powerful 
Ii£i§ht)0urs and int^tine divisions, till the begin., 

nip§ 
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ning of the fifteenth century, when she threw' 
herself under the protection of Venice. 

The town is four miles in circumference, and 
contains about thirty thousand inhabitants. // 
Teatro Olimpico, built in imitation of the ancient 
Theatre, is the ckef d'auvre of Palladio, who 
was born here. " The country is very fruitful : 
they tell you it produces more corn in one year 
than it can consume in three. A considerable 
_ silk manufactory contributes not a little to enrich- 
the inhabitants. The machine that winds ofif ' 
the silk deserves your notice. I observed one 
particularity in the dress of the Gentlemen : 
when in mourning they wear a black crape sash 
round, the waist, with coloured clothes.— Why 
not as proper as the black crape worn on the 
arm of an Officer ? ■ In the neighbourhood are 
many elegant villas. I saw a labyrinth ill one of . 
them, not like that of Crete,— nor was the pre- 
. caution of Theseus necessary; indeed, if it 
had, I might have remained there till this time, 
for I had no Ariaune to help me out. From 
Vicenza to Verona are three posts and a half. 

In the civil wars of Vit£i.lius and Vespa- 
sian, Verona was a place of the first conse- 
quence. Two famous battles have been also 
fought not far distant from the wails of the town, 
and so nearly on the same spot, though at the 
flbtaiw;e of so many years, that the very bones of 
»h9 
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the staid are said t6 have been intermixed one 
with the other, — that of Marius against the Cim- 
brians; and that oT' Stilicon against the Goths 
under Alaric. Also in this neighbourhood 
CoNsTANTiNE shcwcd much personal bravery, 
and was entreated by his Officers not to expose 
a life so necessary to thera all i-^no bad lesson 
for those to whose superior skill the conduct of 
a whole army is entrusted. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire, Verona partook of the fate of 
Vicenza; and, like that, city, to prevent greater 
evils, gave herself to the Venetians. Otway 
took his plot of "Venice Preserved" from the 
discovery of the Spanish Conspiracy in the year 
1618: and Shakespeare his "Romeo and 
Juliet" from the enmity of two families of Ve- 
rona, the CapelUUi and the Montecchi : the 
- reality of which tragedy, though it has been 
much doubted, is conBrmed by many Authors. 

The town of Verona is about six miles in 
circumference; is situated on a plain, and divided 
by the Adige. One of the bridges is r«nark- 
able for the span of the arches, the largest of 
which is not less than one hundred and forty 
^l: that of the Rialto, by Falladio, so much 
talked of, is only eighty-nine. The Ampbt- 
Aeatre, thought to have been built about the 
time of Dioci,EsiAN, is in good preservation. 
The Veronese are wisely attentive to keep this 
monu- 
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monument of antiqaity entire : while the Romans 
not only neglected theirs, but were shamefully 
buiy for many years together in pulling down 

. and carrying away the materials. The form is 
oval, and said to contain twenty-6ve thousand 
people. I once saw a comedy acted in the 
Arena : the benches were covered with people 
and I endeavoured as much as possible to per- 
suade myself I was surrounded by the heroes of 
antiquity:^-aViTELLius, perhaps, plight have 
been found,'but not a Marius. 

The Museum of Antiquities, if you are a 
connoisseur, will agreeably employ more than 
one morning. The Petrefactions found at MenU 
Boka, in this neighbourhood, are wonderful ; not 

-the least extraordinary of which are some of 
fishes, unknown in these seas, and found in those 
of Otaheite. The bust of the Marquis Maffei» 
erected while he was alive, and removed at his 
particular request, has since been replaced, and 
is a proof of the humility with which real merit 
is usually accompanied. In the Churches and 
Jalaces you will see some good pictures by 
Paul Veronese, who, with the great names of 
Vespasian, Titvs, the elder Puny, Coa-- 
NBLius Nepos, Catullus, Vitruvius, and 
the Marquis Maffei, is the boast of Verona. 

The Government, like that of Vicenza, is 

under the controul of Venice, The number of 

inha- 
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inbabitants amount to about fifty thousand. The 
commerce of the town is confined chiefly to 
com, cloth, and silk. 

In this neighbourhood are the Mineral Waters 
of Caldiero, whose baths are recommended as a 
remaly for barrenness in women ; bu^, like 
those of Pisa, are thought to succeed best when 
the same propitious circumstance is not wanting. 
Martial, to describe the debauchery of the 
baths at Baia, tells us, that many who came 
Penelopes, returned Helens.— We have our 
Helens J but, to say the truth, I have not yet 
heard of one Penelope, 
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LETTER XCVI. 



FROM Verona are two roads to Milan. Yoh 
may go by Brescia and Bergamo i or by 
Mantua and Cremona. — Bergamo, famous for 
liarlequins ; and Brescia, for fire-arms arid assas. 
sins. I have heard that the Noblesse formerly 
kept a parcel of these cuutbrpats constantly in 
pay; nor was the iife of any troublesome person 
safe whose wife or daughter was handsome. 
The Police has lessened this abuse, but not en- 
tirely eradicated it. A Gentleman of Bologna; 
who passed the last Carnival at Brescia, told me, 
that dining at the Table d'Hote, an ill-looking 
fellow, muffled up in a Ferraioloy* came into tlie 
middle of the room, and placing himself oppo-^ 
site to a person he had singled out,' said — " Con 
fermeao" (by your leave), and instantly, widi» 



* A kind of cloak. 
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out further ceremony, discharged the cotitenta 
of a loaded blunderbuss into his body : the 
wounded man sprang up, staggered a few paces. 
and fell dead in the passage, — Rare confusion at 
the Table d'Hote ! — those who were nearest the 
door left their dinnerj and ran away ; some got 
into the corner of the .room, while others, among 
whom was my friend, remained in their chairs 
without power to move. The assassin, without 
speaking another word, drew a long knife, hdd 
it between his teeth, and then loaded his blun- 
derbuss with all the coolness imaginable. That 
done, be stuck his knife into the dead bod)!ras 
he passed, and walked away unconcerned and 
unmolested. My JBologna friend, who sat oext 
the man that had been shot, bad a fever for 
three days attcr. It is said, believe it if you 
can, that a Gentleman bad engaged a Bravo to 
rid him of an enemy ; but the quarrel beii^ 
made up by the ioterposiuon. of friends, he'seut 
for him again to tell him be need give himself 
DO fiirther trouble, but might keep the money. 
V I am a man of honor," replied the Bravo; 
- *' I will keq> your money, but I must kill your 
nan;" The Gentleman, who was perfectly re- 
coiKiled to the person by whom he bad beea 
offended, entreated him very earnesdy to do no 
«ucb thing. — "You may take your choice. Sir," 
replied the Bravo, " whether it ^all be you or 
bim 
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him ; for, to ^in your money koiuitly, it is ne- 
cessary tbat I should kill one of you." 

Virgil, who has rendered Mantua famous, 
was born at Pietola, a Htde village about a mile 
distant. You may spare yourself the trouble df 
going thither ; there is nothing in remembrance 
of the Poet, or to engage the attention of a tra- 
veller. The town of Mantua is five miles in 
circumference, and contains about ten thousiaDd 
inhabitants. It flourished under the dominion 
of the GoNzAco family, and languishes under 
that of the House of Austria. The Cathedral, 
and some of the Palaces, are by Giulio Ro- 
mano, a native of Mantua, Painter and Archi- 
tect. Here are also some of his best paintings. 
The air of Mantua is very unwholesome. An 
Officer told me, that what with unripe fruit, new 
wine, and bad air, his regiment bad lost six hun* 
dred in four months : July, August, and Sep- 
tember, are the most faul. A Physician was 
trying ati experiment on a consumptive person^ 
wasting away with night-sweats : he stopped the 
pores of the skin with oil ; an experiment tbat 
most probably did not succeed, or occasioned 
<ome other complaint. 

At La Fontana, -a pleasant spot ,in the middle 

of a wood," about three miles from the town, is 

a Palace and Convent. I gave a dinner there 

to some Maotua friends, male and female. We 

had 
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bad 4 Coricert afterwards; and the Friab wlid 
hiade us a visit declared they had never passed 
so pleasant a day in their lives. When they 
took their leaVe, they came to thank me ; but I 
Confess I had some serupics of conscience in 
receiving their thanks, as I doubt much if plea-' 
sures of this kind are ever a beneBi to those who 
are doomed to live in solitude. I think It is an 
observation of Rousseau — " Qu'on tie s'ennuye 
jamais de son etat, quand on ii'en connoit point 
de plus agreahle," Prom Mantua to Cremona 
are Eve posts and a half. 

Cremona was a towi^ of note in the time of 
the Roman Republic. In the civil wars' be- 
tween Anthony and Octavius, being on the 
weaker side, the lands were parcelled out by the 
latter as a reward to his soldiers, and those of 
Mantua added to make up the deficiency. It is 
to this the Poet alludes in that well known Une 
where he so feelingly laments the distresses of 
his country. In the civil wars that followed 
between Orno and Vitellius it was again 
unfortunate ; was sacked, burnt, and utterly de- 
ttroyed. This surely was the most accursed of 
civil wars: Tacitus tells us, thirty thousand 
unarmed men were butchered in cold blood. A 
soldier demanded a reward for having killed, hu 
own brother. Horace calls them very prt*. 
^t\y Impia jpr^lia. Vitsi-lius passing over 
the 
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tbeficM of battle, was advised to retire as the 
stench was offensive i Vitellius rephed; that 
" in his opinion, a dead enemy was always a 
pleasing odour." How different fromToTiLA! 
who, when he took Rome, forbad the pursuit of 
fugitives, sayiiig, that " nothing was so pleasing 
to him as the^ight of an enemy." — A sentiment 
like this one should little expect from a Barba- 
rian : — were the Archbishop of Canlerbury in 
arms, he could not speak better. 

Cremona was afterwards rebuilt by Veeva- 
«iAN. At the decline of the ^oman Empire, it 
was plundered by the Goths, and suffered from 
other contentions, in common with the rest of 
Italy, In modem times, Cremona has not been 
without its singularity. Prince. Eugene in the 
year 1702, entered the town in the night, by 
means of a common sewer, unperceived by the 
garrison. He took Marechal de ViLtERot 
prisoner by surprise, and was for some time ~ 
master of the place, but a regiment assembling 
to exercise an hour earlier than usual, and his 
own army, by a fatal mistake, not arriving at ^he 
gates of the town at the time appointed, the un- 
fortunate Prince was obliged lo make a hasty 
retreat, though he carried off the French Gene- 
ral along with him. 

The town, which is five miles in circumference, 
is thinly peopled. The streets are strait and 

vofc. II, OQ wide. 
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wide* Tlie tower is one of the highesit in Italy, 
and the view from it extensive. 

The Government is strangely defective. All 
causes are tried at Milan, and I doubt whether 
Mantua and Cremona would not flourish more 
in the hands of a t^ant, than under so distant, 
and impotent a governor. The police I cannot 
accuse of inattention. Complaint was made of 
me as a spy, and I was advised, hy a friend, to . 
write no more remarks in my coach, for it had 
been t^ken very serious notice of. . Cremona 
was once famous for fiddles, but since the death 
of Amati is not more so now, I believe, than 
many other towns ; and the Arts in general, me- 
chanic and liberal, as welt in this State as in that 
of Venice, are in the most perfect languor and 
decadency :— Literature is at as tow an ebb. 
Count R is considered by all the old wo- 
men of Cremona as damned without redemption, 
because he learns English ; and. there was one 
society to which I could not be admitted, be- . 
cause I am a heretic. The young ladies, how- 
ever, to do them justice, are not all of therh 

bigots. La Contessa C has two Cavalier 

Serventes', But as there is never much love 
widiout some jealousy, the Gentleman (a French- 
man) who thought himself most secure of tha 
Lady's affection, offered the other a considerable 
bet, th^ he had never enjoyed her favors. The 
bet 
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bet was accepted, and the Lady herself was left 
to decide, which she did, with more than usual 
sincerityj in two words^" .Pflyez, Monsieur. 

1 found every thing dear at Cremona. Sugar 
was sold at thirty-five sols a pound : — they made 
me pay forty. When my servant remonstrated 
against so gross an extortion, the grocer told 
hira with the greatest composure, he was not 
obliged to sell his master sugar : the argument 
was unanswerable. The air of Cremona is not 
good, the water is bad, the wine worse, and 
though I was obliged to drink Orgeat, 1 stayed 
till I had eaten up every fowl in -the finarket. 

Lodi is famous for its cheese. The best of 
.those, improperly called Parmasan, are made 
here. Here the art ofwatcring meadows is car- 
ried to the highest perfection, and the same grass 
is mowed three, and even four times, within the 
year. 1 do not apprehend that it is fed with 
equal advantage. Pastures that are made the 
most of, are fed, first wilh horses ; then with 
COWS; and lastly, with sheep. 

Favia, in the time of the Goths, was ^ place of 
considerable strength, and by the Lungobardi 
made the seat of empire, in preference to Milan. 
.Here Boetius composed his Philosophic Con- 
solation, and here Francois I. lost the famous 
battle that cost him his liberty. 

e a The 
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The University of Pavia, like those of PisS, 
Bologna, and Padua, is less in repute than 
formerly, A stranger can only judge of the 
talents of the Professors by their writings, and 
that is not always fair, for few will write, when 
none will read. 

The Certosa is only a few miles distant, and 
though not so delightfully situated as many 
others, is an immense fabric, and contains some 
good pictures. The Church is much admired. 
Francois, when he was carried thither pris<Mier, 
after the battle he had lost, is said to have joiri«l the 
Friars in the Coro (Choir), where they were sing- 
' ing at the time of his entrance. A circumstance 
that renders his character still more amiable. I 
lately heard an anecdote of this Prince, that sets 
the spirit and generosity of his character in the 
fairest light. He was informed that a foreign 
Nobleman was sent by Charles V. to assassinate 
him. They were to hunt together that morning 
in the Bois de Bologne. He received the 
noble stranger with his usual courtesy, and be- 
fore they set out shewed him his arms which, 
according to the fashion of the times, were very 
curious. After all had been nicely examined, 
be asked which sword pleased him most, and 
begged him to accept it. The hour was now 
come to mount their horses. — The hunt began, 
and 
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^— and Francois observing that ,the strainer 
never quitted him, turned his hone suddenly ^ 
from the company, and when they were no 
longer observed, stopt short and said, " I think. 
Sir* if any one had a design against my. life, he 
could not desire a fairer opportunity. Your 
manner of following me is particular j have you 
any thing particular to say ?" — "Nothing, I as- 
sure your Majesty." " / thought yoa had, hut 
since you say that you have not, let us return Jram 
■whence we came." 

From hence you arrive at Milan, at a seasoa 
of the year that will probably induce you to visit 
the Borromaean Islands, You may afterwards 
pursue your journey over the Alps, and pass 
your summer in Switzerland ; or embark at 
Genoa for Nice, or Antibes, and thus see the 
South of France. This done, you may con- 
tentedly return to England, to enjoy in that 
country of freedom, conveniences and comforts 
not to be found elsewhere— To a Government, 
where Justice is impartially administered, and 
the person and property of each individual are 
secure from oppression — To a Court, numerous 
and brilliant, where the Sovereigns themselves 
are the most perfect models of domestic felicity, 
and the best examples of eveiy virtue — To 
sports unknown on this side the Alps; pleasures 

ot 
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of Uie chace^ which, like generous ^ne, d^pel 
every gloomy care; but instead of destroying 
health, . restore and preserve it— To men- famed 
for sincerity ; and women as virtuous as they 
art beautiful. 
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94, line >4. fL 

396, b°c ' ii the lan 

340, ^ae J, Tor viirb, read tt, 
351, line X, for Sdint, read Sam 
J75, line a6, the same, 
38;, line I, fb[ Saint, read Santa. 
' 417, line ti, dele ii. 

Tol.n<— Page 264, line 8, for CagTiaim, read CagBetlrt, 
tgSi 1>°' »> for Efglaml, tcad LonifM. 
311, lioe iS, comma alUc of. 
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